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STATISTICAL  VIEW  of  the  UNITED  STATES, 


SECTION  V,-~CONTJNUED. 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Situation  and  BOUNDARIES.-^Between  40  33'  and 
45°  north  latitude,  and  3^*  43'  east,  and  2«  43'  west  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario  and  Canada;  south 
by  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  east  by 
Vermont,  Massachussetts,  and  Connecticut  j  west  by  Upper  Ca-» 
nada,  Lake  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.     Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  300  miles.     Its  breadth  from  the 
state  of  Massachussetts  to  Lake  Erie,  on  the  parallel  of  42«,  is 
340  miles.    On  the  east.  Lake  Champlain  is  the  bouiidary'for 
more  than   100  miles.     Along  the  north-western  side,  the  8t 
Lawrence  river  extends  120  miles;  Lake  Ontario,  200;  Niagara 
river,  40;  and  Lake  Erie,  70  miles.    The  area,  exclusive  of 
islands,  IS  5o,000  square  miles. 

Aspect  of  the  Country  and  Nature  qf  the  5o/7.-^The  country, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  generally  level 
particularly  between  tlie  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes,  and  alone 
the  borders  of  tfae  Mohawk  river.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  sur- 
face mvih  into  h,|I«  and  ridges  of  various  forms,  with  rich  inter- 
Vfiuing  valkes,  covered,  in  the  natural  state.  With  lofty  foresjj. 
SI.— VOL.  II.  4 
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The  coast  is  sandy,  the  northern  parts  rough  and  mountainous^ 
but  the  soil  of  the  interior  is  generally  rich,  composed  of  black 
mould,  reddish  loam,  or  friible  clays;^  which  yield  grain  and 
frurt  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  abundance.  The  low 
lands,  along  the  Genessee  river,  embracing  a  surface  of  60,000 
acres,  are  remarkably  fertile.  The  drowned,,  or  marshy  lands  in 
Orange  county,  contain  about  50,000  acres,  which  are  overflow- 
ed after  heavy  riaihsin  the  spring  season.  In  1808,  a  company 
was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  draining  them.  The  soil  of 
this  county  is  a  moist  clay,  with  small  stones  intermixed,  or  a 
gravelly  loam. 

Temperature.— In  a  country,  which  extends  from  the  ocean, 
over  a  space  of  five  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  is  naturally 
colder  near  the  northern  extremity,  but  this  effect  is  found  to  be 
modified  by  the  influence  of  the  great  waters  of  the  interior. 
The  temperature,  near  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  is  found  to  be 
milder  than  in  the  same  latitude  en  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  growth  of  the  peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  which 
thrive  so  well,  that  they  are  cultivated  by  all  the  farmers.  The 
winter  usually  begins  about  the  Ist  of  December,  and  continues 
till  the  10th  or  1 2th  of  March,  'though  subject  to  sudden  chan- 
ges ;  and  the  cold  has  sometimes  been  known  to  prevail  beyond 
that  period.  On  the  19th  of  May  1816,  snow  fell  at  Pittsburgh 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  inhabitant^  were  seen  to  travel  in 
sledges  j  but  this  is  considered  an  uncommon  event. 

The  temperature  of  the  coldest  springs  near  New  York  is  54® 
at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean. 

Lakes  —The  great  lakes  of  this  state  have  been  already  de- 
scribed in  our  general  description  of  American  waters.  Long 
Island  Sound,  HO  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  in  breadth,  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  each  extremity, 
affording  ^  fine  navigation  for  the  largest  vessels.  New  York 
Bay  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth,  and  opens  into 
the  Hudson  river  on  the  north.  The  tide  rises  about  six  feet  at 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  smaller  lakes  will  he  described  in 
connexion  with  the  rivers  which  flow  throygh  them. 

Ji'wers, — The  chief  rivejs  are  the  Hudson  or  North  river,  and 
lh.e  Mohawk,  its  great  western  branch.  The  Mohawk  rises  near 
Oneida  lake,  eight  miles  from  Black  river,  and  runs  a  south-east 
,«uu>59  of  about  iSp.ji^iJUa^^to  its  junction  with  the  Hudson, 
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eight  miles  above  Albany.     The  navigation  of  this  river  is  ob- 
structed near  its  mouth  by  rocks,  called  the  Cohoes  Falls,  which 
extend  from  bank  to  bank,*  100  yards  in  width,  forming  a  per- 
pendicular descent  of  thirty  feet.     At  the  distance  of  seventy 
miles  from  this  outlet,  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  other  rocks 
called  the  Little  Falls,  of  which  the  perpendicular  descent,  in 
their  length  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  is  forty- two  feet.  Along 
this  runs  a  canal,  with  locks,  for  boat  navigation.    The  produce 
of  the  western  country,  which  passes  through  the  channel  of  this 
river,  is  disembarked  at  Schenectady,  and  transported  sixteen 
miles  by  waggons  to  Albany,  where  it  is  shipped  for  its  destina- 
tion on  board  the  vessels  of  the  Hudson.     The  Hudson  river 
issues  from  an  elevated  country  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Champlain,  and  intersects  the  state  from  north  to  south  for  a 
distance  of  250  miles.     It  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  eighty  tons 
to  Albany,  160  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  ships  ascend  as  high 
as  the  town  of  Hudson.    The  tide  flows  some  miles  above  Alba- 
ny, where  it  is  twelve  hours  later  than  at  New  York.     The  salt 
water  is  carried  to  th«  distance  of  fifty  miles  above  that  city, 
where  Its  usual, rise  is  about  a  foot;  at  Pellepels  Island,  it  is 
about  four  feet ;  at  Kinderhook,  five  and  a  half.     The  western 
parts  of  the  state  are  watered  by  the  Oswego  river,  which  forms 
a  communication  through  the  Oneida  lake,  between  the  Mo- 
hawk branch  of  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  by  its  east- 
ern branch,  called  Wood  creek,  which,  at  Rome,  twenty* miles 
north  from  its  source,  runs  in  a  western  direction  to  the  lake 
twenty-three  miles,  with  a  gradual  descent  6f  sixty  feet,  and  the 
navigation  is  continued  by  means  of  thirteen   canals,   which 
shorten  the  distance  by  ni.ie  miles.     After  its  passage  through 
Xhe  Oneida  lake,  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  it  has  the  name 
of  Onondago  m  its  meandering  course  of  eighteen  miles  to  the 
junction  of  the  western  branch,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Os- 
wego, and  runs  north-west  forty- five  miles  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  whole  descent  between  the  two  lakes  is  130  feet.    The  west- 
ern branch,  called  the  Seneca  river,  rises  to  the  south  of  Lake  On- 
tario, aiul  has  the  name  of  Wood  creek  to  its  junction  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Canandaqna  lake,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Seneca 
river,  which  it  preserves  to  its  junction  with  the  Osweeo.     In 

this  easterly  course,  it  receives  the  vt-ntprs  o<^  s- '  •-i--'"-  --«  •  « 

extend  in  a  south-south-eastern  direction— the  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
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Owasco,  Sheneatelcss,  Olisco,  Salina,  and  Cross  lakes.  The 
first  is  forty-four  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  six  in 
breadth  ;  the  Cayuga  is  nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  one  mile 
in  breadth ;  the  Owasco  is  eleven  miles  long,  and  one  broad ; 
the  Sheneateless  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  wide ;  the  Olis- 
co,  Cross,  and  Salina  lakes,  each  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  length.  Crooked  lake,  which  empties  itself  into  Seneca  lake^ 
and  so  called  from  its  irregular  shape,  is  seventeen  miles  in 
length.  The  southern  extremity  of  these  lakes  is  near  to  the 
two  great  northern  branches  of  the  Susquehanhah  river,  the 
Tioga  and  Chenango,  which  water  the  southern  parts  of  the 
state.  The  sources  of  this  river  are  the  Otsego  and  Caniederago 
lakes,  which  are  but  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  Mo- 
hawk river.  The  first  is  nine  miles  long,  and  more  than  one  in 
width  ;  the  other  is  nearly  as  large.  The  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  state  are  watered  by  a  number  of  streams  running  in  various 
directions :  the  Sable,  Saranack,  and  Little  Chazy  rivers,  into 
Lake  Champlain ;  the  iSahnon,  St.  Regis,  Racket,  Grass,  und 
Oswegatchie  rivers,  intoH^ne  St.  Lawrence;  the  Black  and  Sal- 
mon rivers  into  Lake  Ontario.  Some  of  these  have  their  sources 
in  lakes,  which  are  several  miles  in  length.  The  western  parts 
of  the  state  are  watered  by  the  Genessee  river,  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  several  streams  which  run  into  Lake  Erie,  and  the  channel 
which  unites  their  waters.  The  Genessee  river  rises  near  the 
southern  line  of  boundary,  from  which  it  proceeds  in  a  north- 
west  course  of  fifty  miles,  and  then  runs  seventy  in  a  north-east- 
ern direction  to  ^Eike  Ontario.  It  receives  the  waters  of  two 
small  lakes,  Canirus  and  Silver  lakes.  I'he  Tonnewanto,  Buf- 
falo, and  Cattaragus  creeks  fall  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  Chataque  lake,  which  reaches  within  six  or  seven  miles  of 
Lake  Erie,  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  and  its  wa- 
ters flow  into  the  Connewango  branch  of  the  Alleghany  river. 

This  state  is  wonderfully  favored  by  its  water  communication. 
On  the  east.  Lake  Champlain^  extends  from  near  the  head  of 
the  Hudson  river  to  the  northern  limits.  The  north-western 
borders  are  washed,  in  their  whole  extent,  by  the  river  St.  Law- 


*  Sn  called  from  Sanmei  Champlain,  who  after  foundiOK  the  city  of  Que* 
bee  in  IfiOS,  the  capita!  sf  New  France,  pcnetratsi  ia  this  Inks  sn   !6!!, 


ifaen  known  by  (be  name  of  Cosleur. 
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rence,  and  by  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  Between  the  former 
and  the  southern  boundary  are  the  sn^ller  lakes,  which,  by 
means  of  the  Genessee  and  Oswego  rivers,  form  a  natural  com- 
munication with  the  Hudson,  and  also  with  the  Susquehannah 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  that  have  their  source  within  the  southern 
hmits.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that,  of  55,000  square  miles 
which  this  territory  contains,  between  4000  and  5000  are  co- 
vered with  water. 

3fmera&.— Of  iron  there  is  an  inexhaustible  quantity  in  the 
high  lands,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  as  far  as  Indian 
river,  or  west  branch  of  the  Oswegatchie,  where  iron  works  are 
now  erecting.   The  iron  sand  ore  of  the  borders  of  Lake  Cham- 
l)lain,  and  in  the  high  lands,  gives  a  metal  of  a  very  superior 
quality.    Native  silver  has  been  found  near  Sing  Sing,  in  a  .mall 
vein.  Ores  of  tin  have  been  discovered  in  the  high  lands,  and  also 
i«  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton.  Ores  of  arsenic  are  found 
in  Orange  county,  in  the  town  of  Warwick.    In  1812,  Mr  Jes«*. 
Buel,  editor  of  the  "Plebeian"  at  Kingston,  Ulster  county;  sent 
me  a  piece  of  ore  of  antimony,  found  near  that  place,  of  which 

0.00025  of  sdver.     The  specimen  analyzed  by  Mr.  Godon,  and 
which  excited  some  fruitless  researches,  u-as  given  to  me  by  Dr 
Vanderlyn,  to  whom  it  was  presented  in  his  shop  by  some  ner- 
son,  who  pretended  that  it  was  taken  from  a  min^  uith  which 
hewasacquamted.     Lead  ore  is  found  at  Ancram,  and  Clave, 
rack,  in  Columbia,  Essex,  Clinton,  Herkimer,  and  Ulster  coun- 
ties.     In  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  are  several  vpins,  the  ore 
from  some  of  which  yields  80  per  cent  of  metal.     Bhck  lead 
or  plumbago,  exists  near  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  high, 
lands  sixty  mdes  north  ;  also  in  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  jef- 
ferson,  and  near  Lake  Champlain. 

Vegetable  Kingdom.-^The  common  forest  trees  are  oak  of 
different  species    ash,   walnut,    pine,    maple,    beech,    chesnut, 
bnch,  poplar,  cherry,  cedar,  elm,  hemlock,  sumach,  &c.    The 
greatest  proportion  of  timber  in  the  western  country  consists  of  ' 
oak,  elm,  sugar,  maple-tree,  black  walnut,  beech,  butter  nut 
chesnut,  cucumber.     The  indigenous  plum-  tree  yields  a  fruit  of 
an  agreeable  flavor,  which  ripens   late  in  autumn.     The  wild 
grape    of  which  there  are  four  kinds,   grows   throughout  the 
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wliolc  territory.  In  some  places  the  wild  gooseberry,  with  vc.y 
small  prickly  fruit,  has  been  seen.  ,jy^j^  , 

In  the  north-western  parts,  near  th^  river  St.  Lawrtnce  and 
Ontario,  block  and  white  oak  abounds,  interspersed  with  pine 
and  hi'kery.  The  natural  growth  consists  of  maple,  beech,  elm, 
bass-wood,  and  birch.  There  are  some  tracts  covered  with 
pine. 

Jninmla. -^The  Aiammoth,  of  enormous  size,  formerly  an  in-' 
habitant  of  this  district,  is  only  known  by  Indian  tradition,  and 
by  the  remains  of  the  bones  lately  discovered.  The  skeleton  of  one, 
weighing  nearly  1000  pounds,  was  dug  up  in  1801,  in  the  county 
of  Orange.  Part  of  other  skeletons  were  found  in  different  pla- 
ces, where  marl  abotuids,,  and  ut  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  1817  another  was  found  at  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  in  the  town  cf  Goshen,  near  Chester,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Yelvertoti.  The  tusks  wtre  more  than  nine  feet  in  length. 
The  black  and  grey  wolf  were  formerly  numerous,  which  indu- 
ced the  municipal  authorities  to  offer  a  premium  for  their  de- 
struction ;  since  this,  being  every  where  pursued,  they  are  now 
rare.  The  bcius  are  still  numerous  neat-  new  settlements  in  the 
western  parta,  to  which  they  are  attracted  by  the  Indian  cont 
and  young  hogs,  which  they  greedily  devour.  Excellent  hams 
are  made  of  tlie  grown  bear,  and.  the  cub  is  by  many  considered 
as  not  inferior  to  lamb.  The  cougouar,  called  the  panther,  flies 
to  the  thickest  woods  from  the  approach  of  man,  and  seldbm 
appears  near  his  place  of  residence.  The  elk  and  moose  deer 
still  inliabit  the  uncultivated  regions.  The  male  of  the  latter, 
aimed  with  enormous  horns,  grows  to  the  height  of  nineteen 
hands.  The  woods  of  th«  Gcnessee  county  abound  with  deer. 
Previous  to  the  year  1799  five  hundred  deer  were  annually  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rath.  The  other  animals  common  to 
the  eastern  states  are  the  grey  and  red  foxes,  martin,  sable,  ra- 
coon, skunk,  mink,  beaver,  otter,  fisher,  musk  rat,  squirrel, 
and  hare.  The  musk  rat,  of  nhich  Kalm  saw  great  numbers  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  and  whose  odor  in  the  night  he  found 
disagreeable,  have  become  rare,  on  account  of  the  value  of  their 
skin.  For  the  same  reason,  the  martin  has  almost  disappeared, 
while  the  squirrel,  on  which  he  preyed,  has  propoitionably  in- 
creased. The  last  is  numerous  near  cultivated  lands,  and  nut- 
bearing  trees.     In  October  1816,  a  hunting  party,  consisting  of 
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thirty-four  persons,  killed  in  one  day  7S0  black  squirrels,  near 
llocliester,  in  Geneve  county,  from  which  they  were  then  mi- 
gratuig.  Another  pa^ty,  on  the  first  of  that  month,  killed  a  still 
greater  number,   42(i0,    near  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of 
ocipio,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga. 
Snakes.^ln  the  uncultivated  part*  the  black-snake,  copper- 
•  head,  and  rattle  snake,  are  found.     On  the  3d  of  June  1817  a 
snake  was  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  General  Scott  schooner,  thirty 
miles  below  Eric,  and  three  from  land,  in  the  lake  of  this  name, 
which  was  from  tWrty-five  to  forty  feet  in  length;  the  neck  ten 
or  twelve  i,K'hes  in  diameter  j  of  a  dark  mahogany  color,  nearly 
black      It  raised  ,ts  head  out  of  the  water  a  few  yards  from  the 
vessel.  '    •''•'^   '>•  ' 

MeWrhe  Hudson  is  annually  visited  by  immense  shoah 
of  shad,  herring,  ^and  sturgeon.     It  has  been  lately  ascertained, 
that  the  New  York  waters  contain   147  species  offish,  besides 
mneteen  varieties.  i»  all   166.     Oneida,  and  the  other  smaller' 
iakes  and  rivers  with  which  they  communicate,  also  abound  with 
excellent  fish  j  bass,  pike,  white  fish,  salmon,  trout,  eels,  and 
a  fish  kuown  by  the  name  of  buffalo,  which  sometimes  weighs 
thirfy  pounds.     The  largest  salmon  of  Fish  Creek  and  Seneca 
Uiver  often  exceed  this  weight,  and  are  sold  from  a  dollar  to  » 
<Jollar  and  a  half  ea<;h,     In  the  description  of  the  l^kes  mention 
IS  made  of  the  fishes  with  which  they  ^e  peppled.     In  Lake 
Ontario  the^e  ^re  sturgeon  of  i(K)  pounds  weight.     The  musca- 
hnga,  described  as  ,a  species  o/ pike,  weiglis  from  ten  to  fortv- 
hve  pounds  J  the  sidmon- trout  fifty  pounds.    The  oysters  of  New 
York  are  of  a  prodigious  si««  and  excellent  ^lualiu.     In  Lake 
Champlain  was  formerly  sein  the  fish  known  by  'the  name  of 
chaousarou,  five  feet  long,  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh ;  armed 
With  scales  impenetrable  to  a  dagger  j  with  a  bpny  substance, 
flat,   indented,    hollow,   projepting  from  under  the  throat,   by 
means  of  which  it  catches  birds  among  the  reeds.     This  lake 
contains  sturgeon,  blaels  bass,  pike,  and  cat-fish. 

Popul(itwn.^The  population  gf  this  state,  ascertained  at  dit- 
lerent  epochs,  is  as  fallows :  ♦ 

In  irSl,  Inhabitants   50,291,  including  Bla<:Ji5      ''J'-jj: 
'749,  100,000,  *     ;  I    .^ 

I '66,  lIfl,S17,     13,54* 

^"^^^t  238.897,     18,889 

m^i  3?o,l20,    2\]W4  Slaves.    4,663  Free  Blacks, 
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Females. 

226,750 

170,944 

46,718 


In  18(10,  686,050,    20,613  10,374 

rSIO,  959,049,     15,017  '25,333 

From  the  yt-ar  1786  to  1790,  the  population  gained  a  yearly 
increase  of  O.J^  pef  cent.  The  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  was 
372j999,  or  64  per  cent<  In  population  this  is  the  second  state 
in  the  Union. 

litales. 

According  to  the  last  census  there  were,  under  sixteen 

years  of  age,         ..- 239,635 

Between  sixteen  and  forty-fiTe,         ....     180,652 

Above  forty-ttve,    .......  53,985 

The  last  census  gives  20tV  persons  to  a  square  mile ;  and  it 
results  from  the  three  last  enumerations,  that  during  this  inter- 
val it  doubled  in  less  than  sixteen  years.  It  has  been  consideia- 
bly  increaseu,  however,  by  emigration  from  the  New  England 
states  to  the  western  country..      . 

The  progress  of  the  population  of  blacks  has  been  as  follows : 

In  1731  the  number  was    7,231 
1756  <    13,5l!l 

1786  '  -     18,889  ' 

1T90  21,324 

1801  20,613 

1810  15,000  »     ;      1 

Freeholders, — The  number  of  freeholders 

In  1793  was  36,333 

1801  52,058 

1808  71,!59 

1813  (by  computation)  100,000  nearly. 

The  following  table  contains  ihie  enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  New  York  made  in  April  181(3: 


White  inhabitants,  44,424 

43,819 

Aliens,        .        .       3»89l 

3,094 

Colored,          -          3,19S 

4,576 

Slaves,         -        .         288 

389 

'J'otal  number  of  males,     51,801 
females,  51,878 


51,876 


103,679 
llxcess  of  females  77;  Aliens  of  both  sexes  6j965,|;  Persons  of  color  noV. 

slavfs  7,774;  Persons  of  color,  slaves,  677.  ..  ^  j- . 

JndMiw*.—The  remains  of  the  six  coiifederated  nations,  the 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  SenecHs,  Cayugas,  and 
Onondagas,  inhabit  the  western  parts  of  this  territory.'  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution  all  these  tribes  were  in  favor  of  the  English, 
except  the  Oneidaa  and  Tuscaroras.     The  Pagan  party  of  the 
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Oneida  nation,  in  the  General  Council  at  Oneida  the  25th  day 
of  Januaiy  1817,  proposed  an  address  to  the  governor  of  the  state, 
requesting  to  be  known  in  all  future  transactions  as  "  the  second 
Christian  party  of  the  Oneida  nation  of  Indians."  Their  con- 
version was  produced  by  the  religious  instructions  of  a  war  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  nation,  Eleazer  Williams. 

Manners  and  Customs.— The  population  of  this  state  is  com- 
posed of  emigrants,  and  their  descendantr,  frorii  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  also  from   the  New  England  states.  'The  latter 
have  established  themselves  in  the  western  parts.     The  southern' 
including  the  city  of  New  York,  are  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  Irish.     The  first  constitute  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Albany,  Kingston,  and  other  villages  • 
and  there  are  several  little  colonies  of  German  farmers,  who,  like 
the  former,  retain  th^  lariguagey  habits,  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.     The  Dutch  are  distinguished  by  tlieir  air  and  dress 
their  habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  their  great  attention  to  do- 
mestie  cleanliness,  orde^,  and  economy.     The  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  population,  and  even  their  physical  character,  are 
daily  becoming  more  uniform.     Every  where  from  the  ocean  to 
the  lakes  we  see  the  same  robtist  form,   and  healthy  complexion, 
among  all  classes,  the  joint  effect  of  abundance  of  provisions, 
ease,  and  independence.     The  usual  period  of  ma-riage  for  males 
IS  trom  twenty-one  to  twenty-five,  for  females  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.     The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  early  maturity. 

Diseases.— The  prevailing  diseases  arediiegy  of  an  inflamma- 
tory nature;  and  of  these  the  most  fatal  is  consumption  of  the 
iungs,  v^hich,  of  late  years,  has  swept  off  about  a  sixth  of  the 
mimber  on  the  lists  of  mortality.     The  influenza  extended  over 

'  .f  ";;'^"'t,r"''^  '"  ^^^  >''^'"  ^^^7,  and/ew  persons  escaped  its 
auack.  I  he  dysentery  is  sometimes  epidemical  in  the  summer 
of  years  subject  to  great  variations  of  temperature.  Intermitting 
and  remitting  fevers  are  not  so  prevalent  as  formerly.  Scrofulous 
affections  are  rare.  In  the  marshy  places  of  the  western  counties 
a  disease,  called  the  lakefecei-,  often  prevails  during  the  autum- 
nal heats;  and  J>r.  Barton  observed  many  cases  of  goitre  in  the 
Unondago  Valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mohawk  river 
I  he  drowned  la*ids  in  Orange  county  are  so  unhealthy  during  the  ■ 

not  season,    that  in  drainino'    tKom  »!,«  .»,„„*    -» J-.   11 

---  — _j  ,..,v„i  vssc  ujuTi  Jiiuruy  lauorers  are 

overpowered  in  a  k\9  days. 
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The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1814  was  nearly 
100,000  J  and  the  number  of  deaths,  according  to  the  bill  of 
mortality,  was  1974,  of  which  1062  were  males,  and  913  fe- 
males, as  follows : 


Under  \  year, 

From  1  to      2 

8  to 

5  to 

10  to 

20  to 

30  to 


. 


5 

10 

20 
30 
40 


V  m 


.  f'fyf  t 


407 
100 
tS2 
111 
134 


■iffi  1> 


30  to    60 

■mqUs'v  r.  -^'^cloifo   TO 

'.»'»*»«!(•■    ,  70  to    80 

....   ,  ,    ,     80  to    90 

90  to,  100 

100 


>ytf?  '^fki  ui  <'^^v^^^■frl•»i! '  '  245 

.   -    218 
133 

-  91 
8 1 

a 

-  2 
19T4 


■f  1o  «9iiio^'.     - 


.h  Im- 


;(,;t 


Of  whom  572  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  According  t<> 
the  bill  of  mortality  published  by  the  board  of  healtlV  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1815,  the  number  of  deaths  was  1097,  of 
which  329  were  occasioned  by  this  disease.  Its  ravages  are 
chiefly  confined  to  persons  in  the  vigor  of  age  of  both  sexes,  but 
more  particularly  to  females,  which  is  probably  owing  to  impru-. 
dent  dress  during  the  excessive  variations  of  temperature.  Notv 
withstanding  the  annual  ravages  of  this  disease,  and  the  occa- 
sional return  of  dysentery,  of  yellow  and  intermitting  fever,  we 
must  not  infer  that  the  climate,  in  its  nature,  is  unfriendly  tq 
health.  In  the  villages  and  country  places  the  cultivators  gene- 
rally arrive  at  a  good  old  age,  retaining  to  the  last  moment  ihe 
full  use  of  their  faculties.  Of  this  I  saw  several  remarkable  in- 
stances in  the  town  of  Kinderhook,  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson  river,  140  miles  north  of  New  York,  where  Isaac 
Nosburgh  died  at  'he  age  of  105  j  three  brothers  of  the  same' 
name  at  the  age  of  90,  and  a  sister  at  93.  Mrs.  Pryn  of  the 
same  place,  in  1802,  had  reached  her  eiglity-fourth  year,  and 
was  then  in  excellent  health ;  and  two  slaves,  the  one  a  black 
man,  a  native  of  the  place,  belonging  to  Mr.  Nosburgh,  the 
other  ■  an  African,  were  supposed  to  have  lived  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. In  other  towns  there  are  many  bimilar  instances  of  lonr 
gevity. 
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1-he  pestilential  or  yellow  fever,  has  never  prevailed  except 
.n  the  city  of  New  York,  and  ha,  entirely  ceased  «ince  the  year 
mo  when  ngorous  measure,  of  precaution  were  first  enforced 
by  the  board  of  health.  In  1803  it  prevailed  from  the  middle  o^ 
July  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  deaths  occasioned  thereby 
were  nearly  700.  mcicujr 

The  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  premature  death.  In  the  city  of  New  York  thev  ar*. 
retailed  in  1600  grocers'  shops,  and  at  L  cl^ap  a  rate.  Is  t'ob" 
withiii  the  reach  of  all.  vju  ■"•<;,  as  lo  oe 

Cm,Mtutm.-Th^  constitution  of  this  «Me  was  established- 
l.y  the  convention  empowered  for  that  purpose,  in  1777    «„d 
afterward,  revised  and  amended  in   1801.     U  eonsis's  of  t«« 
.■S.slat,ve  hod,es,_a  senate  and  house  of  assembly.  The  mem- 
Ws  of  assembly  are  elected  annually  by  ballot,  in  the  different 
counties    by  electors,  who  must  be  freeholders,  to  the  valueTf 
hfty  dolars,  or  perso,,s  of  full  age,  residents  therein,  who  have 
.ented  te.«n,e„ts  of  five  dollars  yearly  value,  and  pa d  taxes  six 
months  prev,o,«  to  the  election.     The  senators,  electedTve  , 
our  years,  by  districts,  are  divided  into  four  classes,  so  that  a 
luurth  of  the  members  are  renewed  annually.    1  he  citizens    1» 
whom  they  are  elected,  must  posses,  clear  freehold ttTes'  ^. 
t  le  value  of  250  dollars.    When  the  constitution  .^s^Se  ° 
.was  determined,   that  the  permanent  number  of  senatot 
should  be  32  i  and  that  of  the  assembly  150;  ,„  which  Thev 
w„e  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  two  member's  for  e v  ry  veaT 
1  he  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  priest,  of  every  denomiLifon 
are  incapable  of  holding  any  place  or  office,  ivil  o7J^,  ::' 
riie  executive  power  reside,  in  a  governor,  lieutenant-govcr„"r' 
and  council.     The  last,   composed  of  four  senators,  rZ2 
annuilly  by  the  legislature,  one  for  each  of  the  four  great  di, 
nets    into  which  the  state  is  divided.  The  governor,  w  o  mu« 
be  a  freeholder  of  the  state,  i,  elected  for  three  vears  h„  1° 

ct:x:thr'°  h;  -"^  "^  r--'^  ■-- ""^^^^^ 

cMdrged  on  hem.  He  ,s  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and 
-a forces;  .s  empowered  to  assemble  the  legislative  bofc  a.^d 
prorogue  then-  session  ;  also  to  suspend  the  execution  of  ? 

.uncurrencc  with  the  council,  of  which  he  is  president' l.c'l,'" 
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the  right  of  lu.mlmitInK,  nnnuftlly,  almost  lUI  other  office m  of 
tha  Htule.  IIiH  principft!  lUuic*  arc  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
ultuntion  of  puhlio  iiffnirti  |  to  recommeiul  (»uch  nifuiHures  ai  he 
iwiiy  thhjk  uneful  to  the  well-heing  of  the  republic  ;  to  trent  of 
euirent  tiffftlrn  with  the  civil  nntl  militury  oflicersi  j  to  see  thnt  tht 
hiwH  lire  olwerved  aiitl  exccutejl ;  to  expedite  ««iich  incMurcn  m 
nifty  ho  resolved  on  by  the  lenlNlftlure ;  hiuI  to  corrcNpond  on 
grout  imlionul  Mibjectii  with  the  ufttionnl  congrew.  In  vim  of 
iinpeuchiuent,  reinovfti,  renigimtion,  ubHewce,  or  death,  all  the 
duUcH  t»f  hiH  olVuu  lire  perfoniied  by  the  licuteimnt-governor, 
until  another  governor  U  elected.  The  lieutenant-governor  is 
vhoKen  in  the  sunie  manner,  «n«l  for  the  same  term }  and  Ih  pre- 
iident  i»f  the  aenftle,  and  has  u  casting  voice  when  the  votes  are 
equally  <livided.  In  ca»e  of  the  death  of  this  olWeor,  <luring  his 
term  of  service,  the  «enat«ir«  are  cmpowtM-ed  to  elect  one  (»f  th«r 
a^^'\\  menjherst,  pro  Imc  vitw  The  »enatms,  from  the  atato  to 
the  general  eongrenn,  are  ehosch  annually  by  ballot,  by  the  two 
hounes  of  ttwenibly  \  ^^^i  by  a  concurrent  vote,  an<l,  in  ease  of 
disagreement,  by  a  joint  vote  j  the  representative*,  are  clukseit 
by  diatricls,  without  regard  to  residence. 

All  determiuations  «>f  »»  o  house  nmst  be  approved  of  by  the 
other,  and  th«n  submitted  to  a  com>cil,  composed  of  the  governor, 
chai»cellor,  and  judges  oi  the  suprenie  court,  or  at  least  by  two 
of  them,  for  exanunatlon  and  revision  ;  an<l  the  bill  must  be  re- 
turned in  the  course  of  ten  tlay>»  to  the  legislative  body  from 
>vlu»m  it  originated  ,  aecompanieti  with  their  comments,  ohser^ 
rations,  or  ai»jecti<M»s,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  the  force  of 
law,  if  approved  of  by  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  assenddy.  If  a  diffewnoc  o(  opinion  should  exi«t  t)etween 
those  t\>o  houses,  commissaries  are  chosen  in  each,  by  ballot,  to 
examine  an<l  determine  on  the  subject  of  tliscussion.  The  legis- 
lature is  authoriined  to  naturali»e,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  all  persons  born  beyotid  sea,  and  without  the 
Hunts  of  the  Unitetl  Stales,  who  wish  to  become  subjects  and 
residents  of  the  state,  to  which  they  nmst  swear  allegiance,  uftor 
having  ahjurtnl  anti  reiunMiced  all  foreign  allegiance,  and  subjce- 
liou  in  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  nmtters. 

The  English  statute  laws,  and  the  actvS  of  assembly  under  the 
king's  government,  which  formed  the  law  of  the  province,  on  the 
iiUh  of  April  177;>  became  the  law  of  ilic  state,  but  Mii^jcct  to 
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fclteiation  by  the  legislature.    All  grants  by  the  king  of  Great 
Bntain,  or  under  his  authority,  after. the  14th  of  October  1775 
were  declared  void.  * 

This  constitution  differs  from  that  of  Massadtussetts;  1.  la 
the  election  of  representatives  by  couniies,  and  not  by  villages  or 
towns.  2.  In  leaving  the  senators  in  office  four  years  consecu- 
tively. And  a.  In  the  revision  of  the  laws  by  the  council  chosen 
by  the  legislature, 

Judicmn/.— The  judges,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  to  the  age 
of  aixty  years.     This  Hmitation,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
New  York,  has  bean  censured,  ae  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
for  the  dismissed  judge,  who  is  thrown  desUtute  on  the  world,  at 
n  time  of  life  when  he  cannot  enter  into  any  other  line  of  busi- 
ness.    I'hc  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  and  four 
'  nssocittte  judges.     The  circuit  courts,  for  opening  trials,  are  held 
m  each  county  by  a  single  judge  j   and  the  whole  court  .meets 
four  tunes  ayeav,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  new  tcjals,  hearing 
appeals,  or  setting  aside  verdicts.     Tlie  county  and  mayor's 
courts,  from  which  an  at)peal  lies  to  the  supreme  court,  consist 
of  from  four  to  eight  associate  judges.    The  trial  is  by  jury.  Tlic 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  held  in 
each  county,  by  the  cous.ty  court  judges,  and  has  power  to  try 
nil,  except  capital  cases,  namely,  murtler  and  arson,  which  are 
decided  by  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  by  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  and  his  associates. 

A  great  improvement  in  criminal  jurisprudence  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  state  prison,  or  penitentiary,  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  great  crimes, 
rape,  robbery,  burglary,  sodomy,  ajid  forgerv,  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  life  J  and  lesser  offences,  for  a  term  of  years 
iiot  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  twenty.  In  1814,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  4T)4  ;  men,  419^  women,  75.  Of  213  cri- 
minals, there  were  15.'i  white  menj  U  white  women  j  23  black 
men;  2G  black  women,—! 73  were  Americans,  and  40  were 
foreigners:  15()  were  convicted  for  ^rand  larceny;  26,  forgery; 
7,  burglary;  6,  assault  and  batter;  0,' arson;  1,  bigamy  2* 
4)reaking  prison ;   1,  felony;  3,  highway  robbery;  1,  misdemea- 

nOUr :  3.  uerinrv*   .^.  mno*    I     vi>KK»>.. .    ~ ]  1     t       1 

-     '  *  ■-■""-•  -  "'  — r- ;  'i  •"ufwvijr,  aiiu  i,  uiiimturai  craie, 
—19  were  condemned  for  life. 
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The  oxpencc  of  the  prison,  in  April  I817f  amounted  to  neurfy 
50,000  dollars  per  annum,  exclusive  of  that  for  conveying  the 
convict.t  thither.  The  numher  oiF  prisoners  was  about  500  du- 
ring the  last  five  years,  in  which  period,  740  convicts  were  par- 
doned, and  77  discharged  by  the  eXpirarion  of  their  sentences. 
Of  thoso)  whoy  within  that  same  time,  were  coniuiitted  for  se- 
cond aild  third  oift>ncuNt  about  t^vo-thirdH  had  been  discharged 
from  their  former  aentences  by  pardon  ;  and  of  23,  the  whole 
number  convicted  of  second  and  third  offences,  in  1S15,  20  had 
been  previously  pardoned,  and  only  3  discharged  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  law. 

Eirpence  qf  Livinf*, — The  price  of  every  article  has  augment- 
ed with  the  population  ;  and  the  manner  of  living,  since  the  re* 
volution,  has  undergone  a  considerable  change ;  e!«pecially  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  where  the  expensive  customs  of  Europe  havu 
been  gradually  introduced.  The  aimual  consumption  of  Madeira, 
Porte,  and  Bourdeaux  wines  is  now  very  great^  so  that  these 
have  almost  become  articles  of  necessity.  Living  is  much  more 
expensive  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country;  but  in  the  later  U  is 
every  where  nearly  the  same,  owing  to  the  great  facility  of  water 
communication.  The  price  of  lands  and  wood  has  gradually 
augmented.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  generally  cloth- 
ed in  a  comfortable  manner)  and  no  person  is  ever  seen  without 
shoes  and  stockings.* 


•The  f  Mow  ins '»•»'«'., 'hoiisli  not  rJ|{oroiisly  exact,  will  give  tin  ide.i  of 
the  price  of  articles  nccossury  to  life,  tit  New  Yorit  city: 

DC.  D.     c. 

Thebiishcl  of  wheat,  June  iai6,  I     7J>»  The  pound  of  beef,  mutton, 

veal,  and  venison,  1815, 
Macon,  ISI5.  ... 
Rutter,       ... 
liurtor,  June  ISiti. 
Chpcs««,  IS  15. 
Cheese,  Juiie  1HI6, 
The  cord  of  wood,  1815.     - 
Uoiirding  in  the  country,  per 
week,         .... 
Roiinling  in  the  towns, 
Bnnrding  in  the  towns,  I8|(i. 
Mechanics'  house  rent  in  towns 
per  year,  1815.  .        -    80 


Corn,      ... 

.      I        0 

Burlpy,  181  fi,      - 

1        G 

Potato*"*,  18U'i»       * 

-     0     'J5 

Turnips, 

0    31 

Beans.    - 

.    0    C'2 

Outs.  IHin 

0     (-,5 

The  barrel  of  best  Bour, 

.    8    S5 

Reer, 

0    50 

Pickled  cod-Bsh,    - 

.    S    85 

Oneida  eels, 

-       10      0 

Salmon, 

.  15      0 

The  gallon  of  whisky,  181 

5,       0    45 

Cider, 

1     50 

The  1 

uteres!  of  n 

*  In  JvfiV-=.",  .-n»r,ty,  t!-.o  r'-' 

-f  :iar!!!5  nnd  t 

0 

4 

0 

\'2 

[) 

Iti 

0 

27 

0 

7 

0 

15 

1 

85 

'2 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

prcviuus  to  thftt  i>eri(^d  it  was  luvcr  less  than  one  dollar. 


0 


•he  war  has  been  two  dollars,  and  ten  years 
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Religion.'^Thc  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  worship  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  which  de- 
clares, "  that  we  are  required  by  the  benevolent  principles  of 
rational  liberty,  not  only  to  expel  civil  tyranny,  but  ftlso  to  guard 
against  civil  o(>pression  and  intolerance,  wherewith  the  bigotry 
and   ambition   of  weak,  and  wicked  pritists  and  princes  have 
ecourgod  mankind.     No  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any 
denomination,  can  ever  hold  any  civil  or  military  office  or  place 
within  the  state."     It  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  1804, 
that  all  religious  denominations  may  regulate  their   temporal 
concerns  by  a  corporate  body  of  tf  ustees,  to  coqsist  of  from  three 
to  nine  members  j  and  that  a  congregation  may  hold  estates,  of 
which  the  annual  revenue  does,  not  e:(^ceed  iJ(>()0  dollars. 

The  different  denominations  nre — tjnglish  Presbyterians,  Dutch 
Reformed,  i/ongregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  Methoi- 
dists,  Baptists,  German  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Shakers,  Jews,  Universal  Friends,  Anabaptists,  and  Scptch 
Cameronians.       The    Presbyterians  are   the   ipost  numerous* 
The  next  are  th€  Episcopalians,  who,  in  ISll,  hi|d42  churches 
and  47  clergymen,  and  probably  have  now  twice  the  ifiumber. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of  the  Pap- 
tists,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May  181 7)  the  uuntibcr  of  their 
churches  was  then  321;  that  of  members,  23,5a8;  and  there 
was  no  return  from  five  churches.     ]n  1S14«  the  legislature  of 
the  state  granted  the  sum  of  4000  dollars  to  the  Asbury  Africaa 
church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  and 
the  establishment  of  a  school.    The  whole  number  of  minister* 
is  about  500,  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr,  Reeeher, 
ought  to  be  doubled  for  a  population  of  1,000,000.     They  ere 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  "the  people,  r^i«ed  by 
subscription,  or  by  a  tax  on  the  pews  j  except  the  6utch  and 
Episcopalian  churches,  which  have  property  in  different  pijjcpj  to 
a  considerable  amount. 

Hhves.-^The  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  the  3 1st  day  of 
March  18 J7,  have  declared  the  final  and  total  abolition  of  sla- 
very from  the  4tli  day  of  July  1827,  on  whiiib  dc»y»  every  iiegro, 
mulatto,  or  mustee,  born  before  the  4th  of  July  1709,  is  to  be 
free ;  and  those  born  after  that  date — if  rnalw,  are  also  to  be- 

onmp  frff»  at  t''*»  i'»'>  t^(  t-v^f*---  -:~t-'- ic  ^ ' -••  *-, 

ty-five  years. 
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Eduvation — Sck:M,  Colleges.— Since  the  establishment  of 
ujcbrporated  academies,  the  sons  of  farmers,  merchants,  and 
professional  men,  receive  a  regular  classical  education  in  those 
semmaries,  where  the  course  of  studies  is  similar  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope.    Before  the  revolution,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
could  neiiher  read  nor  write,  and  there  are  still  some  of  fchis  de- 
scription, though  an  increasing  desire  of  being  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  the  laws,  newspapers,  and  political  pamphlets,  and 
of  becoming  a  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  has  nearly 
overcome  this  ignorance,   so  common  in  European  countries. 
1  he  state  fund  for  the  support^of  schools  amounted,  in  1811,  to 
483,326  dollars,  affording  an  annual  revenue  of  36,427  dollars^ 
In  the  year  1815,  the  number  of  common  and  primary  schools 
m  the  state  was  2621 ;  the  number  of  scholars,  140,106;  the. 
expcnce  of  instruction,  55,720  dollars.     The  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  not  comprehended  in  the  act  for  school  districts, 
and  the  city  of  Albany,  are  not  included  in  this  return,  which, 
besides,  was  considered  as  far  short  of  the  real  number  of  ehiU 
dren,  suppased  to  amount,  at  least,  to  200,000  In  5000  districts, 
in  which  common  schools  are  established.     In  April  1811,  the 
superintendtenr  of  the  common  shools  reported  to  the  legislature, 
that  there  was  at  this  period  within  the  state,  exclusive  of  (he 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  at  least  5000  common  schools, 
which  have  been  formed  and  kept  up  under  the  act  for  their 
establishment,  and  that  the  number  of  children  annually  taught 
in  them  exceeds  200,000  f  that  the  sum  distributed  the  prece- 
ding year  from  the  common  school  fund  was  about  65,000  dol- 
lars.    These  funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  colleges  and  academies  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  agents, — a  corporate  body  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  mem- 
bers ex  ojicio.     The  officers  of  this  body  are  a  chancellor  and 
vice-chancellor,  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  meet  annually  in 
the  chamber  of  the  ilssembly,  after  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture.    They  are  empowered  to  incorporate  colleges  and  acade- 
mies J  to  confer  degrees  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  master 
of  arts,  or  doctor  of  medicine  j  and  to  distribute  the  funds,  as 
they  may  judge  proper,  among  the  different  seminaries.     It  is 
their  duty  to  visit  the  schools  and  academies  once  a-vear.  and  to 
m«ke  a  report  thereon  to  the  legislature.     For  these  reasons,  no. 
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X^r'ZlT'^'^"^^^'  ^^"  ''  '-''^^^  -  '-^-  of  any 
The  namber  of  printing  establishments  in  the  state  now  ex- 
eeeds  K)Oj  and  there  are  about  seventy  newsnaoer^    nf     i  •  il 
six  in  ^he  city  of  New  York  appear  dail/  '"''''^^^''^  «^  ^'"^^r 
^gnculture.-^Th»  science  has  made  rapid  progress  «ithi» 
these  few  years,  particularly  in  the  county  of^Dut'c h^,  Ihe^  " 
IS  encouraged  by  those  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  influencTi 
the  state.    Tl^ introduction  of  gypsum  as  a  manur    has  conl 
derably  mcreased  the  value  of  land,  except  near   the  sea-sho^ 
where,  own.g  to  some  cause  not  yet  well  explained,  it  has  no. 
.nftuence  on  vegetation.  The  cereal  plants  cultivated  in  the  state 
are  ma.ze,  wu.ter  wheat,  rye,  black  wheat,  winter  barley   si 
mer  barley,  oats.    The  fwo  first  are  most  cultivated.    Wheatt 
generally  sown  m  autumn,  and  the  richest  lands  are  reserved  J 
th.s  crop.     Majze  thrives  well  in  a  loose,  loamy,  or  sandy  soH^ 
Barley  is  sown  m  the  southern  pafts  j  but  the  erain  is  infcL 
qu^jty  to  .hat  of  E.ro,e.    BuLwheat  yiel/wge';  "0^™!  "" 
The  root,  and  escuknt  plants  are  potatoes,  peasf  beaw  T.m 
k.ns,  melons     The  ftlan.ent™.a  plants  are  Z  and  hemp'  tt 
last  IS  found  to  succeed  in  rich  moist  vallies  called  L, 
grounds,  some  of  „hich  have  yielded  600  pom's  ;«  acre    Th"^ 
ftu.t-bearmg  trees  generally  cultivated  are  the  apple  l^u  J*" 
cherry,  a,«l  plum  trees.   The  Spit^enberg  apple  Wtlt  if    ' 
by  the  name  of  Newton  pippin,' are  of  !  ^^^IZX     Z 
peach  .n  the  southern  parts  is  produced  in  such  g,e«  atand  Jj^^ 
that  n  some  places  .t  serves  as  noarislnnent  for  Lne,  andTu 
now  found  to  thrive  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie     Th.  vi„!  " 
-.cccssftlly  cultivated  in  some  of  the  gardens  ."farme,      Tm 
mense  ^„„t,t,es  of  water-melons  are  raised  through  ut  th." 
«a  e     The  grasses,  which  grow  luxuriantly,  and  afford  ex<il! 
lent  food  for  cattle,  are  the  lucerne,  white  and  red  clover   U„ 
grass,  tall  meadow  oats,  and  Timothy  grass.     The  llCesof 

tTfl"     T.'  ^'""  "'  T'  ^'^'  '"■"'"'''y.  »«  usei™  win- 
ter fodder.  The  course  of  husbandry  is  a.  follow, :  .prfng  wheat 

oats   barley,  peas,  rye,  and  flax,  are  «,wn  from  the  midrfl     J 

Apnl  to  the  is.  of  May :  and  during  the  twoZt  «tk"  of  t-.^' 

mo„.h  the, ndian  corn  i.  planted,  L  then  potator    Cj 

•-...,  <...u  uurlcy  are  cut  m  August,  after  which  the  winter  wheat 

..  sown.     Buck-wheat,  which  is  sown  in  the  beginning  7ju1" 
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is  cut  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  Indian  corn  about  the 
same  time. 

Price  of  Implements  of  Agriculture. — Oxen  per  yoke,  70 
dollars;  a  cow,  15;  an  ox  cart,  30;  necessary  farming  utensils, 
15  ;  a  good  log-house,  divided  into  two  apartments,  made  by 
hired  men,  100;  a  small  log- house,  twenty  feet  square,  50;  a 
small  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  may  be  built  for  1000 ;  gypsum 
near  the  Capuga  Lake,  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  ton. 

Price  of  Labor. — Labor  per  day,  1  dollar ;  masons  and  car- 
penters, I  dollar,  50  cents;  mechanics  with  food,  1  dollar; 
smiths'  work  per  pound,  25  cents. 

Price  of  Z/»nd«.-— The  land  of  the  Gencssee  country,  in  the 
year  1794,  was  sold  at  25  cents  per  acre,  and  in  the  year  1800, 
at  10  dollars.  In  the  month  of  OctcJber  1815,  64,000  acre*, 
were  sold  at  New  York,  of-  which  the  highest  price  was  35,  and 
the  lowest  2  dollars.  Lands  of  the  tract  called  the  Holland 
Purchase,  extending  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  banks  of 
the  Geuessee  and  to  Lake  Ontario,  sell  at  3  dcrilars  50  cents. 
Of  the  money  5  per  cent  is  paid  in  cat>h,  and  the  remainder  in 
six  yearly  instalments,  payable  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  year, 
with  interest  for  the  last  six  years,  and  the  interest  due  from  the 
date  of  the  sale,  if  the  purchaser  neglects  to  make  certain  im-c 
provements  the  first  year.  20  per  cent  is  allowed  for  cash.  In 
Ontario  county  improved  farms  bring  40  dollars  per  acre ;  un- 
cleared land,  5  ;  partly  cleared,  15  j  land  in  the  vicinity  of  vil- 
lages, 10.  The  Pulteney  estate,  near  Geneva,  sells  at  3  dollars, 
with  credit  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  interest  from  the  date 
of  the  sale. 

Lands  near  Utica  sell  at  from  40  to  100  dollars ;  improved 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manlius  Square,  from  10  to  30; 
lots  in  Utica  village,  from  50  to  60  feet  in  front,  and  from  100 
to  130  in  depth,  sell  from  200  to  1000  dollars;  out- lots  of  12 
acres  for  5000.  At  Sacket  village,  lots  of  half  an  acre  bring 
from  250  to  1 200 ;  lots  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  twenty- 
two  rods  in  front  and  sixty  five  deep,  having  out-lots  of  thirty 
acres,  sell  from  500  to  1000;  the  out-lots  from  80  to  100. 

On  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario,  two  townships, 
que  of  50,000,  the  other  of  70,000  acres,  are  advertised  for 

snip,  hv  Mr.  Le  Rav  dc   Chaumont.  on  the  followins  terms : 

— J  -J  —    --  J  '  -^ 

«pven  years  credit  for  the  principal,  the  interest  paid  annually ; 
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allowance  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all  payinervts  made  before 
they  become  due  j  wheat  and  potash  received  in  lieu  of  cash 

Value  of  land8  and  houses,  as  established  by  the  assessors  of 
the  direct  tax  : 


In  1109,  JandH, 
houses, 


-    25,495,631 


In  18N  thry  were  valued  at 
Increase  in  fifteen  years, 


100;580,706 
232,404,040 


-         -         ■         •         *      132,114,234 

Agriculture  and  ilfa«H/«cf«m-.— This  state,  blessed  ^v^th  a 
ferfle  sod,  and  particularly  favored  by  its  water  communication, 
has  made  uncommon  jMogress  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  .  The  mhabitants  of  different  districts  have  vied  with 
each  other  m  opening  roads  and  canals,  constructing  bridges 
crectn.g  corn   and   saw^mills,   and    water- machinery  of  every' 

lue^ltoO  U^.f  ir"'  5»6.vto«re.._Leather  tan-work.  867,  va- 
lue 1,29.9,.,42  dollars;  h^ts,  from  124  manufactories,  249  035 
ooliars.  .        .  '  *'^'^,\fua 

C'ommercc-Before  the   revolution,    the   commerce   of   this 
•slate  was  already  very  flourishing.     All  the  productions  of  New 
England  were  successfully  cultivated ;  and  the  quality  of  different 
k"ids  of  grain  was  found  to  be  superior.     The  Indian  tribes  fur- 
nished peltry  of  various  kinds.     In  the  space  of  twelve  months 
commencmg  the  25th  of  March  1835,  211  sea  vessels  entered; 
and  222  cleared  from  the  ports  of  New  York.     The  chief  com 
merce  was  with,  the  Antilles,  with  England  and  Ireland      The 
imports  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to   150,000  pounds  ster- 
ling, m  merchandise  of  different  kinds.     The  onlv  currency  was 
paper-money,   which  amounted  to  .70,000  pounds.      The  ex 
change  on  London    in  1639,  wa.  between  70  and  75  per  cent" 
The  port  of  New  York,  on  account  of  its  central  situation,  the 
tacihty  of  inland  trade,  and  short  and  easy  access  to  the  ocean 
IS  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  American  commerce,  and 
pays  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  revenue,  arising  from  duties  on 
the  importation  of  goods.     The  average  annual  amount,  inclu- 
cUng  duties  on  tonnage,  exceeds  4,000,000  of  dollars.     The  ex    ' 
ports  of  this  state,  when  a:  province  of  England,  taken  on   ;., 
average  of  three  years,  after  the  peace  of"  1763,  amounted  to 


so 
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526,000  ponnds  sterling.  The  greater  part  consisted  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  land.  The  imports  amounted  to  531,000.  In  1730^ 
the  whole  number  of  vessels  in  foreign  and  coasting  voyages, 
•which  entered  inwards,  was  232 ;  the  number  which  cleared 
outwards,  286.  The  exports,  in  1807,  amounted  to  26,357,963  j 
and  in  IS  10,  they  were  calculated  at  17,242,330  dollars,  of 
>vhich  10,928,753  were  domestic,  and  6,313,577  foreign.  In 
1809,  the  toivnage  of  the  state  was  252,065  tons.  The  expor- 
tation of  foreign  articles  has  decreased^  while  those  of  domestic 
origin  have  increased  to  a  great  extent.  In  1805,  the  foreign 
articles  amounted  to  15,38-1,833  dollars.  The  domestic  articles 
.consist  of  wheat,  maize,  rye,  flour,  meal,  bread,  and  biscuit^ 
horses,  cattle,  beef,  porV,  tallow,  hams,  lard,  butter,  cheese, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  annual  quantity  of  wheat  exported 
has  been  estimated  at  6,000,000  of  bushels,  though  a  consider- 
able portion  is  imported  from  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England 
states.  The  trade  of  the  Hudson  river  exceeds  50,000,000  of 
dollars.  That  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  is  rapidly  increasing. 
A  cargo  of  fur.«,.  which  arrived  at  Buffalo,  in  181 1,  was  valued 
at  150,000  dollars.  The  New  York  Directory,  for  1816,  con- 
tains a  list  of  952  packet-boats,  steam-boats.  Sec.  which  ply  be- 
tween that  port,  and  places  on  the  north  and  east  riversy  and 
also  between  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  union. 

Canahs.-^T\\e  canal  at  the  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  where 
there  is  a  descent  of  forty-two  feet,  was  completed,  in  1795. 
The  canal  at  Rome,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  whieh  connects 
the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  with  Lake  Ontario,  was  completed 
in  1797.  It  is  navigablo  for  boats  drawing  two  feet  water,  and 
carrying  from  three  to  fifteen  tons.  The  new  canal  along  thje 
Seneca  Falls,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  was 
opened  in  1815,  aud  is  now  navigated  by  boats  seventy  f  <  t  m 
length.  By  means  of  these  canals  a  boat  navigation  has  been 
opened  through  Oneida  lake  and  Oswego  river,  with  thf  oxcv;*}^^- 
tion  of  two  short  portages  in  the  latter,  between  Schenectady 
and  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  203  miles.  It  is  proposed  to 
form  a  communication  between  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Eric, 
*  by  means  of  a  cainl  which  will  admit  the  passage  of  boats. 
Several  hunri^  J  v  ovkmea  are  already  employed  in  this  great  en- 
terprise. 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT.* 


Situation  and  Extent — Betuccn  U"  and  41"  2' north  lati- 
tude, and  3°  20'  and  S''  east  longitude  from  Washingtpn. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachpssetts ;  south  by  Long  Island 
Sound;  cast  by  Rhode  Island;  west  by  New  York,  This  state 
stretches  ninety  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  Massachussetts 
Ime  of  boundary  is  seventy-two,  and  that  which  separatca  it 
from  Rhode  Island  is  forty- five  miles  long, 

Jrccu—  lO%  square  miles,  or  2,560,000  acres, 
Mountains — The  Tcghcounuc  chain  of  mountains  runs  north- 
ward from  Ridgefield,  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  sta^e 
and  the  Hoysatonic  river.  On  the  eastern  side  is  another  paral- 
lel range,  the  summit  of  which,  in  Litchfield,  is  500  feet  above 
the  adjacent  level  country.  The  Blue  Hills,  in  Southington,  are 
1000  feet  high.  The  Middleton  mountains,  which  run  north- 
east from  Newhaven  to  the  White  Mountain  range,  haye  an  ^Iq- 
ration  between  700  and  800  feet. 

Japect  of  tlw  Country,  and  Nature  qf  tlie  So//.  — thp  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  except  in  the  southern  parts,  where  it  is  sandy 
and  barren.  The  most  extensive  level  tracts  are  near  the  coast, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  Qqinebaug, 
an  eastern  branch  of  the  Thames.  Along  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  the  soil  is  a  fine  sandy  loam,  with  a  clayey 
bottom.  This  valley  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth ;  and  on  leav- 
ing it,  the  soil  on  both  sidps  beppmcs  sandv,  and  in  sorne  ulag^s 
stoney.  ' 

Temperature — The  temperature  is  similar  to  that  of  Massa- 
chussetts ;  and,  though  cold  in  winter,  is  generally  very  healthy. 
Frost  and  snow  continue  three  months ;  the  winter  commencing 
^out  the  first  of  November,  and  ending  the  first  of  March. 
Near  the  Connecticut  river,  apples  and  cherries  are  in  blossom 
the  first  of  May.    The  greatest  heat  is  in  J«ly  and  Augqst,    The 


•  So  named  froia  tl,e  river  which  traverses  the  state,  farmerly  wriM^a 
^uonecttfuot,  and  sjgpifying  Long  River, 

The  nanje  of  New  England  was  applied  lo-all  that  px,rti«n  of  the  United 
Slates  terr  tory  which  lies  eastward  af  the  river  Hudson,  Including  the  fire 
states  of  Vermont,  New  Hnmpshir*.  Massachussetts.  Rhnao  i.innrl  «nd 
i;,9nnc)ctijcuf,  '  "'   -       "    --" '"  '"  '^ 
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weather  is  very  variable,  depending  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  north-west  wind  hringa  cold;  the  north-east,  storms;  and 
the  south-west,  the  most  prevalent,  is  the  sure  forerunner  of 
warmth  and  lain.  In  summer,  the  mercury  (Fahr.)  aeldor.i  rises 
above  ninety- one  degrees,  and  is  generally  lower  by  six  or  seven 
degrees.  The  greatest  cold  ever  experienced  was  ten  degrees 
below  zero. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  found  at  Salisbury,  Canaan,  Cole- 
brook,  Stafford,  Kent,  and  Ridgefield.  The  brown  scaly  iron 
ore  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  yields  bar  iron  of  a  superior  quality. 
Native  silver,  containing  arsenic,  and  united  with  native  bismuth, 
is  found  at  Trumbull ;  lead  ore  in  Milford,  at  Trumbull,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ccr.nflcticut  river,  two  miles  below  Middle- 
ton;  copper  ore  in  Cheshire,  also  at  Symsbury  and  Fairfield. 
The  mines  at  Symsbury  were  worked  before  the  revolution,  and 
have  been  exhausted  of  their  ore.  Native  copper  at  Bristol,  in 
a  small  vein,  with  the  red  oxyde  of  copper.  A  mass  of  this 
metal,  weighing  ninety  pounds,  was  found  many  years  ago  on 
the  Hampden  Hills.  White  copper  ore  at  Fairfield,  twenty  two 
miles  from  Newhaven  ;  antimony  (sulphuret  of  antimony)  found 
in  Glastenbury,  and  at  Harrington ;  ore  of  cobalt  (white)  at 
Chatham,  near  Middleton,  which  was  exported  to  England 
about  forty  years  ago;  freestone  at  Chatham,  East  Windsor, 
North  Haven,  Durham,  and  other  places.  In  East  Hartford 
and  Middleton  theie  are  several  quarries  of  fine  red  stone,  which 
is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  soon  becomes  hard,  by  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Serpentine  on  Milford  hilis,  near  Newhaven. 
Its  color  is  yellow,  or  green,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
It  is  found  in  masses  of  primitive  limestone.  Magnesian  lime- 
stohe  (dolomite)  at  Washington,  in  Litchfield  county,  and  near 
Newhaven,  of  a  friable  nature,  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
mineral  waters.  Bitaminous  limestone,  of  a  black  color,  near 
Middleton.  Jasper,  near  Newhaven.  Beryl,  in  granite  at 
Brookfield,  Huntington,  Chatham,  and  Haddam.  Marble  of 
a  fine  texture  and  beautiful  green  color,  was  discovered  near 
Newhaven,  in  1814,  by  a  student  of  that  college.  Marble  also 
abounds  in  Washington  and  New  Milford,  of  a  grey  and  blue 
color,  richly  variegated.  Garnets  are  found  at  Haddam ;  soap- 
stone,  near  Newhaven ;  white  clay,  or  kaolin,  at  Washingion, 
Litchfield  county,  of  which 


species  of  porceh 


mde ;  it  is 
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not  in  great  quantity.  A  fine  yellow  pigment  was  discovered  at 
loland,  HI  1809.  Mica,  (known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name 
of  isinglass,)  of  a  violet  color,  at  Woodbnrv.  'l^he  bituminous 
HI  flammable  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  shale,  containing 
impressions  of  fish  and  vegetables,  distinctly  marked,  is  found  at 
Westfield,  near  Middleton.  Coal—A  bed  extends  from  New- 
haven,  across  Connecticut  river,  at  Middleton,  where  it  is  seve- 
ral miles  m  breadth,  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

Vegetable  Kmgdom.-^The  principal  forest  trees  are  :  Oak- 
white,  red,  and  black;  mountain  chestn>it,  butter-nut;  white 
bitter,  and  shagbark  walnut ;  common  and  slippery  elm  •  ash— ' 
white  and  swamped;  maple-white  red,  and  sugar;  pine-white 
pitch,  and  yellow;  button-wood,  or  plane  tree;  spruce-double 
and  single;   cedar-swamp   and   red;  juniper,    hemlock,   fir: 
willow-white,    red,   and  yellow;    poplar- white,    black,    and 
aspen;    dogwood-white   berried,    red    willow,    and   common; 
hornoeam,  beech;  plum— mountain  and  black;  sassafras,  alder 
tulip   tree    or   white-wood;    basswood,   ciab-apple,   crab-pear! 
back  mulberry,  locust  thorn;  birch-white  and  black ;  pepper! 
idge.     Near  the  Connecticut  river  elm,  ash,  soft  maple,  and 
poplar  abound ;  and  towards  the  mountains  butter-nut,  hickerv 
pak,  chestnut,  beech,  cherry,  and  pine. 

Population.— The  population,    at  different  epochs,    was  as 
jollows : 

In  I670aboul  15,000 


1679 
1756 
1774 
1782 
1790 
1800 
1810 


1^,635    inchidiiifi:  Blacks. 

131,805  3,587 

197,856  0.404 

208,870  e,'i73 

^t]'f£  2,704  Slaves.     'J,808  Free  Blacks. 

261,942  310  d453 

The  last  enumeration  gives  sixty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
rhe  population  is  chiefly  a,  towns  and  villages,  situate  at  small 
distances  from  each  other. 

According  to  this  last  census,  there  were. 

Under  sixteen  years  of  age,  -        .        .  llt^Zn 

Between  sixteen  and  f«rt>.(ive,  -        .  4,'„" 

Above  fciy.five,  Z       .'      .        .        ."     ,"     f/^j^^ 


Females. 
54,844 
51, '266 
28,696 


- i*- "^  >crT  utaiiiiv.      ine  yellow  fevei 


pre- 
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vaiied  at  l^ew  London  ih  1798,  and  was  attributed  to  local 
causes,  for  it  was  confined  to  a  part  of  the  city  only,  and  thd 
distemper  was  not  coniinuiiicated  by  persons  dying  in  places? 
where  the  air  was  pure. 

Character  and  Manners. — A  ^reat  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
(almost  entirely  of  English  descent)  are  farmers,  who  lead  a  very 
industrious  ahd  temperate  life*  Dr.  Morse  observes,  "  that  they 
are  fond  of  having  the  most  trifling  disputes  settled  according  to 
law  ;  and  that  this  litigious  spirit  affords  employment  and  sup- 
port for  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers :  the  clergy  pteserve  a  kind 
of  aristocratical  balance  in  the  very  democratical  government  of 
the  state  ;  and  the  base  business  of  electioneering  is  but  little 
knovvn.  They  are  extremely  attentive  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  froiii  which  no  person  absents  himself  excfept  from  some 
extraordinary  motive."  The  amusements  consist  of  dancing,  ri- 
ding, visitingj  and  reading.  Ilorse-racing  and  cock-fighting  are 
prohibited.  The  SOUnd  of  the  parish  bell,  at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, sunnnons  every  person  to  his  home.  Duelling  is  considered 
as  highly  immoral,  and  no  inhabitant  of  this  state  has  ever  been 
known  to  have  received  a  challenge.  Capital  punishment  is  so 
rare,  that  it  does  not  take  place  oftener  than  once  in  eight  or 
ten  years.  By  a  law  of  1667,  three  years  voluntary  separation 
cotistitutes  a  divorce ;  which  has  been  encouraged  by  this  very 
law  intended  for  its  suppression.  Divorces  are  now  commony 
and  often  take  place  by  mutual  consent  The  English  language 
is  spoken  with  a  particular  tone.  Many  words  losing  their  mean* 
ing,  have  acquired  a  much  more  extensive  signification.  For 
example,  guess,  In  constant  use,  is  employed  to  denote  certainty 
as  well  as  conjecture.  The  term  notions  is  employed  to  denote 
small  articles  of  commerce.  Contemplate,  or  contemplation,  de- 
notes intention,  or  resolution,  ■, 

The  name  of  Yankee,  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
the  other  state  of  New  England,  by  the  southern  people,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Cherokee  word  Cankke,  which  signifies  coward 
or  slave  ;  and  had  atlusion  to  their  refusal  of  aiding  in  the  war 
against  those  Indians,  in  retaliation,  they  called  the  Virginians 
Buckskins,  on  account  of  their  trade  in  the  skins  of  the  deer. 

Constitution.'^^The  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  two  houses, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Upper  House,  is  composed  of  the  go- 

ttomnr.  tipniitV-^nvfrnnr.  auA  fu/plvp  astjisfniitv;-  n:r  r»miiiaf>llnr«  • 
T»,.. J    — r"'-,    o J    ~  —    ~''    —     5 
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the  other,  called  the  Lower  House  of  the  Representative,  of  th« 
people.    These  »„,ted  form  the  general  eourt,  or  assembly   and 
^.e  eoneurrence  of  both  is  necessary  for  th^  passing  of  a  ,2 
There  are  two  annual  elections,  in  May  and  October.    Th"' 
eh,ef  officers  are  chosen  annually,  and  the  representat";,  haH^ 
yearly,  (the  number  in  each  town  not  to  exceed  twoT  hi  .1 
tors  who  have  "maturity  in  years,  a  <,„iet  a  d  pelSLl'behT 
v.our,  a  cvd  conversation,  and  forty  shillings  freehold    „   f  - 
pounds  personal  estate."  ^   "-Mhold,  or  forty 

The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  are  chosen  by  the  oeo 
pie;  .he  =«s,stants  by  twenty  persons  named  by  the  electors  1 
ptecedmg  October;  eighty  towns  sending  two  reprlenta,  .J 

IMigiom  /»*(«(;o,«._There  are  thirteen  associ.,ti„ns  and 
consocafons;  the  first  composed  of  minister,  onlv  fthe  sec^d 
o  n„„,sters,  with  a  delegate  from  their  respecd  e  chu  Z 
rhe  general  ass«:iation  in  Connecticut,  which  meets  a,mutMj 
n-  June,  «  composed  of  two  representative,  from  ^Ih  .^"  ^ 
.-issociatiou,  with  whom  is  iit,if„/.        """'  '"^  «<:h  district 

per ;  and  of  two -members  from  n,.  r...      ,'^^"":'""^<''»  Pro- 
Hampshire.     The  same  numr     7  Association  of  New 

ally  t'o  these  sevt  a  b"  ies  from  the'c"""?;'™'. ''  "'"  """"- 
necticut.     There  is  •,  commir     r       f '"'  '^'«'"^'"i<">  "f  Con- 

the  purpose  of  ^tifvirtr,        ?    '"''"=  '"™'''"  »'«''-  f<" 
vellingLm  tLsstaetol    ^^    "  ?"'""«'  ""  P""''''"'  '«- 

..as  been  an  o,fJ:tZ!^^^rj^.'^\:^:''  '""'""" 
rally  diffused,  that  it  is  rarP  tn  ^in^        '  """'^  '^  6^"^- 

either  sex,  who  c::l:rre:d  Jd  Jritr  Thl""""  "*"  " 
school  in  every  county  town  Th.  f  ,'  .  '  "  "  S^nmar 
1,201,065  dollar,  the  iZi^r  f  J  u  ^"^  "''"^'''  ""»'"»'»  '» 
the  pu'blic  taxes,  ;rle~""d'^  r^""  "''^'  """^'^  <" 
tion,  each  town  receiving  i„T»o«L":i  ,  •'"''''"'  °' ^''"^''- 
^-dlist;  and  the  sehotJ^rrrrre  rl tTX™  ^ 
.=..d-.u  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  inhabitants."         '     '     "" 
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Colleges. — ^Yale  College,  founded  in  1701,  has  flourislied  un- 
der popular  protection.  In  1S12,  the  number  of  students  was 
tiOo.  In  1814,  the  number  of  graduates  was  eighty-two.  In 
1817,  sixty-one  were  graduated,  and  about  the  same  number 
entered.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  senior  recite* 
to  the  president,  and  attends  the  lectures  of  the  professors. 
The  three  lower  classes,  which  form  two  divisions,  are  instructed 
by  the  tutors.  This  seminary  is  under  the  direction  of  a  corpo- 
ration consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  six  senior 
members  of  the  council,  and  ten  fellows,  all  clergymeji.  The 
corporation  meets  annually.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  three  or  four  members, 
who  meet  four  times  a  year.  There  are  a  president,  four  profes- 
sors, six  tutors,  a  treasurer,  steward  and  butler.  The  different 
lectureships  are,  1st,  Divinity,  of  which  the  president  is  profes- 
sor J  2d,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  3d,  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy;  4ch,  Languages  and  Ecclesiastical  History; 
5th,  Law. 

j4itr'u'ulture.-^T\\e  whole  state  is  divided  into  farms  of  from 
50  to  500  acres,  holden  in  fee-simple  by  the  cultivators  thereof, 
who,  without  being  rich,  live  in  the  most  comfortable  manner. 
The  painted  dwellings  and  farm  houses,  surrounded  with  woods 
and  orchards,  give  a  very  animated  appearance  to  the  coujitry. 
The  principal  agricultural  productions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  buck  wheat,  wheat  in  some  parts,  flax  and  hemp.  The 
uplands,  well  manured,  give  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  per  acre.  Rye  is  raisetl  in  considerable  quantity  j  and  to- 
bacco thrives  well. 

Commerce. — The  exports  consist  of  live  stock,  timber,  grain, 
fish,  pork,  beef,  cider,  butter,  and  cheese ;  also  articles  of  iron 
and  steel  manufacture,  which  are  exported  to  the  West  India 
islands,  and  maritime  parts  of  the  Union.  To  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  are  sent  salt  beef,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  potatoes,  apples, 
end  cider,  in  exchange  for  rice,  indigo,  or  treasure.  The  ex- 
ports, in  1805,  amounted  to  l,44:J,72!)  dollars;  in  1810,  to 
768,643.  The  imports  consist  of  wines,  groceries,  and  Euro- 
pean manufactured  goods,  of  the  finer  kind.  Theshipping,  which, 
in  1800,  amounted  to  32,867  tons,  was  increased  in  1811  to 
more  than  45,000  tons.  The  ports  of  entry  aie  five  in  number; 
New  Londoiij  Newhaven,  Fairfield,  Middletown,  and  Stoning- 
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ton.    The  t»ro  principal  harbours  are  tha,e  of  Ne»r  London  and 
Ne»-have„.     I  he  „rn,er,  whieh  is  fortified,  admits  of  large  v",- 
sels;  .he  latter,  s.tuated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  Is  Tl 
adapted  for  commercial  purposes.  ' 

There  are  light-houses  at  New  London,    Faulkner's  island 
%.uiep„„.t,  Five-mile  point,  and  Fairweather  island 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Sittathn  mid  BomidariVs.— New  Jersey  i,  ,;»,.,.„  i  .  . 
38"  56-  and  4P  20  north  latitude,  anTio  33  '  a!d1,o  ^'^ 
lonptude.    It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  New  Yo  I .       ',  T 
Delaware  Bay;  east,  by  New  York  »„V,t     a . ,     '.  '°''"''  ^y 
west,  by  Pennsylvani;  aL  Delware     hs  1«.  /h    r"""  "'™"' 

»ut^  is  m  L,.  From  tz::  ^fjz  r :: 

the  Delaware  on  the  west    its  Icn^t  k-^   uu  '»  *® 

42  miles;  its  greatest  ^^^^IZXT'Zu  tyo'T!',  ' 
wards  the  south  75  miles.  '  '  '""'  '"" 

^rea._6600  square  miles,  or  4,224,000  acres 
7>.«pera(«re._The  climate  resembles  that  ^f  ,1, 
parts  of  New  York ;  hut  near  .h„  I    •.  '  "'"  '"""'"n 

the  mountains,  where  thecl  of  '  .  "  "'""' '"'"""  """"  '" 
ehussetts  and  Vermont  Kal  J-'  "."  ^  «""'  "'  "'  "»»»- 
-marked,  that  the  ca  |e  remaT^d  1, Hh  'fi  7;","  ""'^  """"'O'. 
winter,  (T,a«ls,  Vol.  11  )     The  1^  '''''  ''"""S  "'e  whole 

The  vegetable  p'r^lu;,!:;!,  ZlZZ].::::  ^  ^7  'T'^ 
or  frosts.     Rudyard,  the  denn.v  „„.       ■*  ^  <'™ight,  rains, 

".ate  in  1683,  s'ays,  "As  fT  h"e^Z""'  '''''"'"«  "'  "'^  ««- 
wonderfully  smted  to  the  humors  'T>'"T"',  "'  ""=  ""•  "  « 
weather  raiely  holding  „  „„e  °  „  """'"",''.'  ""  «'"«"  and 
together.  ,t  is  a  rL^^^^:^  IT;ZZ\1''''' l7  ''"  '^^^ 
week  together,  the  wind  seLn/horn  '•„„'•""""'' '"^  » 
forty-eight  hours;  and  in  a  short  time  w^t  *"""  """^  ""«' 

and  cold  weather ,  yet  tin,  varbtZ  '  ""  '""'  •''■5''  »''™ 

we  .he  ,e„th  pari  ^f  the'cirr  hTv:' • .  T  T.'  T  ""^ 
had  any  since  I  came."  England;  I  never 
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Passaick,  as  the  head  of  Newark  bay,  from  which  it  is  naviga- 
ble, to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  2.  Rariton  River  is  naviga- 
ble, to  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  Rariton 
Bay.  *  3.  The  Passaick,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  has  a  southerly  course  of  about  sixty-five  miles  to  its 
outlet  in  Newark  Bay,  is  navigable  to  the  celebrated  falls,  or  ca- 
taract, a  distance  of  ten  miles.  4.  Maurice  River  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  a  hundred  tons,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
from  the  Delaware  Bay,  into  which  it  enjpties.  5.  The  Mus» 
canecunk,  another  branch  of  the  Delaware,  is  forty  miles  in 
length.  The  sea-coast  is  indented  with  a  number  of  small 
streams,  or  creeks. 

Mineral  Kingdom, — Iron  ore.  There  are  seven  mines  in  the 
mountain  of  the  county  of  Morris.  Iron  bog  ore  is  found  in  the 
sandy  tract  towards  the  south,  at  Balstow,  on  the  head  waters 
of  Little  Egg  Harbour  River;  and  in  the  south-western  parts, 
where  it  is  renewed  by  deposition  from  water.  Brown  scaly  iron 
ore  abounds  near  the  surface,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Burlington 
county.  Ore  of  copper  occurs  in  Bergen  county,  near  Newark 
Bay.  The  mine  discovered  in  1719,  and  wrought  at  different 
periods,  yields  about  75  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Copper  ore 
is  also  met  with  at  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Rocky  Hill,  in  So- 
merset county.  Antimony  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
180S.  Lead  ore,  in  the  township  of,  Hopewell,  four  miles  from 
Trenton.  Black  lead,  in  limestone,  at  Sparta,  in  Su^^sex  county. 
Native  silver.  Native  copper,  at  VVoodbridge,  in  a  blackish  fri- 
able rock,  disseminated  in  grains ;  also  in  Schuyler's  mines. 
Loadstone,  or  native  magnet,  at  Schooley's  mountain.  ,  Soap- 
stone  of  a  whitish  color  and  compact  structure,  in  Montgomery 
county,  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Magnesia,  at  Hoboken, 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  John  Stevens,  in  an  uncombined  state,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Bruce.  ,  Ochres  in  different  places,  which  are 
employed  as  paints ;  white,  yellow,  black,  green,  and  red.  Coal, 
on  the  Rariton  River,  below  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Pluckemen. 
Gypsum,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Slate,  in  Hunterdon  county, 
near  the  Delaware,  seventy-five  miles  above  Philadelphia.  Free- 
stone, in  the  township  of  Aquakanock,  and  county  of  Newark, 
where  there  are  nineteen  quarries.  Zeolytes  and  serpentine  are 
found  at  Hobocken.  Barytes,  in  Sussex  county.  Marl,  in 
the  counties  of  Monnwuth  and  Burlington,   in  the  iattcr  it  is  Hi 
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a  greenish  color,  containing  shells.  The  skeleton  of  a  shark, 
in  a  state  of  preservation,  was  xliscovered  in  it  some  years  ago. 
Amber,  in  Crosswick's  Creek,  four  miles  from  Trenton,  in  small 
grains  of  a  yellow  and  whitish  color,  reposing  on  carbonated 
wood  ;  also  near  Woodbury,  in  a  bed  of  marl. 

DiseasfS. — The  temperature  on  the  sea-coast,  subject  to  rapid 
changes,  is  unfavorable  to  health.  On  the  borders  of  th*  Dela- 
ware, bilious  and  intermitting  fevers  prevail  in  autumn  j  but  in 
the  hilly  parts,  diseases  are  rare,  and  many  persons  arrive  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  jn  the  autumn  of  1798, 
in  the  village  of  Port  Elizabeth,  supposed  to  have  been  genera- 
ted by  stagnant  waters  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  ninety- seven 
inhabitants,  thirteen  persons  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and 
six  died. 

Manners  and  Character.— The  population  being  composed  of 
Hollanders,  Germans,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  emigrants  from  the 
New  England  States,  or  their  descendants,  has  no  uniform  cha- 
racter. The  necessaries  of  life  are  in  great  abundance;  and  even 
the  lowest  class  of  laborers  are  well  clotlued  and  fed,  and,  like 
the  rich,  have  their  tea  and  coffee  daily. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  state  sacrificed  every  personal  consi- 
deration to  the  cause  of  independence,  and  were  the  first  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  memorable  congress  of  1774.  Their  vote 
in  favoF  of  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution  was  not 
only  unanimous,  but  was  passed  anterior  to  that  of  all  the  other 
states  except  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  being  passed  on  the 
19th  of  December  1787. 

Constitution.— The  constitution  was  established  by  a  provin- 
cial congress  held  at  Burlington  in  1776,  and  has  since  suffered 
no  other  alteration  than  the  substitution  of  the  word  state  for 
that  of  colony.  The  power  of  making  laws  is  vested  in  a  legis- 
lative council  and  general  assembly;  and  the  executive- powe^r  is 
lodged  lu  a  governor  chosen  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of  the 
council  and  assembly,  at  their  first  meeting  after  their  election. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  conjposed  of  one  member,  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  three,  from  each  countv,  chosen  by  a  plurality 
of  votes  of  the  free  inhabitants  who  have  property  to  the  value 
of  £oO  proclamation  money,  und  who  shall  have  resided  a  year 
at  least  in  the  countv  in  which  thpv  hnx^  n  ri'*!^^  f"  v/-*-  'vi 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  council  are,  1st,  To  have  been 
23.-^VOL.  II.  E 
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frvchulilon*  tuul  iiil>u?.ii,iut!i  of  the  countv  Iwclvo  niontli^  prcvicnH 
to  the  olcction.     '.M,  To  ho  |UKrimoM  of  roul  citate  t„  the  v«l,,« 
ol  4'I<H)0.     Ikioio  taking  lii!»  a^at  rjich  xwnxhvr  mvim  tlittt  ln! 
will  not  nwoiit  to  «»ny  l;«\v  jr|K'Hling  iiiiniml  election  nnd  trini  hy 
jury,  ntir  to  uny  luw,  vote,  «)r  piocoodiiig,  connnry  to  the  con- 
stitution, or  iujuriou:*  to  ih«  puMic.  wollarc.     MrniturN  ,if  tlu« 
«»son»l)ly  nn»!»t  p,WM'Ss  a  clear  cstntc,  icul  and  pcrnonal,  .)f  .^A(M>.  . 
The  a»«cml>ly  cIhmwc  tlicir  o«n  speaker  and  «»ihiT  oniccrs,  arc 
jml^vs  of  the  quuiiljcaiions  of  tlicir  incinlurs,  and  empower  tlio 
speaker  to  convene  tlicm  wlien  miy  cMruordiuarv  orcurrenco 
iciulcis  It  necessary.     The  governor  iV  prc«id«nt  oMho  conncil, 
ttud  has  a  caslin«  vt.te  in  their  proceedlt^g^     llo  is  chancellor  of  ' 
tlio  state,  an«l  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  or  other  mili- 
tary force.     The  vice-president  ix  cluvsen  hy  the  council,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  governor  in  \m  ahsence.'  The  governor  ami 
ctuincil  form  tx  Court  of  Appeal  in  questions  of  law,  and  havo 
Iho  power  of  granting  pardon  to  criminals  after  condemnation  iit 
all  cases  of  treason,   fcKiny,  or  <.lher  otrences.      The  acts  of 
wsscmhiy,  and  the  crtn.mon  and  statute  laws  in  use  hefore  the 
revolution,  remain  in  force,  till  altered  hy  the  legislature,  except 
such  parts  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  conslitatitm. 

AV%ioM.— On  thissuhjcctthe  constitution  declares,  that  no 
pifrsou  shall  he  deprived  of  the  inestimahle  privilege  of  worahip- 
ping  (Joil  according  to  his  own  conscience,  or  he  compelled  to 
attend  atiy  place  of  woi-ship  contrary  to  his  own  faith  and  judg- 
ment, or  to  pay  tithes,  taxcsj  or  other  rates  fop  the  maintenance 
»>f  ministers,  contrary  to  his  belief  or  voluntary  cngagenient  • 
that  there  shall  !)c  no  CvStahlishnieni  of  one  r<>ligious  sect  in  pr»>- 
forcmx^  to  another;  that  all  persons  professing  a  helicf  in  tin- 
faith  of  any  Protect  ant  sect,  and  <lemeuning  himself  pcaceahlv 
shall  ho  capable  of  being  elected  into  any  civil  .WVicc,  and  shall 
Irtvly  parlivipatc  of  every  privilege  and  imimuiily. 

Tntil  the  year  1810,  the  Treshyterian  churches  of  NVw  Jersey 
bclougt^l  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  \oik.  In  ISll,  there  were 
sixty  four  rix»sbyicrian  churches,  but  the  number  of  clergvmea 
was  oidy  forty-two,  besides  eight  licentiates.  The  Dutch  He- 
formed  church  includes  thirty-three  churches,  with  iwcnty-ono 
clergymen.  The  Kpiseopalians  twenty-four  churches,  and  ten 
clergvmvn.  The  Haptists,  according  to  the  report  of  a  jjenerai 
couvxniiou  held  in  rinladcluhia  in  Mav  1717.  hnv.%  »«•.,..»,- !.>..» 
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rhurclios.  inoluding  ITU  members,  The  number  of  eommuni- 
Cftiits  of  the  Nfethotlist  persuusiou  wns  «"."??),  of  whom  500  wero 
people  0}  cohir.  There  tire  nine  eongreRntional  churches,  with 
five  clergyiuen.  The  Friends  or  Quakern  have  forty-four  meeting 
houses. 

./i^rhiltnir — Karming  is  the  grent  bushiew  of  most  of  tho 
mhabllimts.     The  common  eropn  uro  uhent,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
oi\ts,  hurley,  h.iek-wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes.    Tho  huek-whoat 
IS  here  in  general  cultivation.    About  a  bushel  and  u  half  of  seed 
IS  sown  on  an  acre,  of  which,  in  nuu.y  parts,  the  produce  is 
thirty  bushels.    Hread  or  cakes  are  nuule  of  it,  which  is  a  favor- 
ite h)od.     The  grain  i,s  also  en.ployed  to  fatten   hogs  and  fowl. 
Ihe  «tniw   IS   lit  only  for  manure.     lUe  is  also  sown,  mul  the 
produce  IS  about  twenty  fnun  one  of  seed.     Marley  i«  also  culti- 
vated.  and  the  pro.luco  is  frou.  thirty  to  Hlty  bushels.    The  bread 
corn  of  this  «tale  is  nu.re  than  suiricient  to  fee.l  its  inhabitants. 
1  he  interior  and  hilly  parts  proilucc  a  fine  natural  herbage.   Thu 
Herd  grass,  (JifmMi,  stnct„,J  „ow  in  use,  gives  four  tons  an 
ucfc  ol  excel  ent  hay,  which  the  cattle  prefer  to  clover  or  Timo- 
thy      I  he  whife  winter  cabbage  is  found  to  thrive  well.     In  tho 
gardens,  orchards,  and  open  fields,  are  cultivated  applet,,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  ami  cherries.     The  climate  is  very  favorable  to 
fruit.    .Sutnon  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts;  but, 
owing  to  want  o(  care  in  the  culture  and  manufacture,  tlie  ilruir 
xvas  mfenor  to  that  of  Klan.lers  and  Cambridgeshire.     The  .ler- 
«ey  cHler  is  huned  for  its  superior  ,p,alitv.    The  poaches  are  of  a 
fine  flavor.     In   ISI:,,  ^r.  Urouning  raised    120   water  melons, 
the  averagt«  weight  of  whi.-h  was  nearly  fifty  pounds.    Thev  wero 
so  hi  at  the  Ph.ludelphiu  market.     In  the  mountainous  parts  and 
«alt  meadows,  netir  the  sea-coast,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
raised.     S.)me  of  tho  marshes  yidd  three  toiks  an  acre  of  coars« 
hay,  which  .«  mown  twice  a-year,  in  the  latter  end  of  May  and 
bt-ginmng  ot  September.     The  meadows  on  Maurice  rivc'r  are 
drained  by  means  of  ditches  and  sluiee-gates.    The  return  made 
lor  the  year   ISl  |,  shows  a  rapid  inereaso  in   the  number  of 
M»eep.       I  here   xvere,    Merinos,    ;jS07  }    mixed   blood,  2r.,S2()  1 
common  show,  201,  72J).     T<,tal,  l;;H,:m2.     A  flock  of  full- 
hioded   Mermos  was   .houu   at   Kli/abethtown,  in  June  ISla, 
tlio  lleeees  ol  which  wt<i>. !....!  ,u„irN-  ~! 
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late  consul  at  Tunis.  The  agriculture  of  New  Jersey  is,  upon 
the  wliole,  not  equal  to  that  of  Massachussetts,  but  improve- 
ments are  gradually  introduced.  By  the  application  of  gypsum 
as  a  manure,  the  quantity  ol  hay  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Four  tons  of  herd-grass  from  an  acre  is  considered  as  a  common 
crop.  The  Hessian  fly,  or  wheat  insect,  (Tripula  tritice,)  has, 
in  some  years,  done  great  injury  to  the  crop. 

Manufactures. — The  farmers  generally  make  their  own  cloth- 
ing ;  but  various  manufactures  on  a  large  scale  have  been  lately 
introduced,  of  woollen  and  cotton  articles,  leather,  glass,  and 
paper.  Those  of  iron  and  leather  are  more  than  equal  to  the 
consumption.  The  manufactures  are  greatly  indebted  to  an 
association  formed  at  Newark  for  their  encouragement.  Leather 
is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  Newark,  Trenton,  and  Eli- 
zabethtown.  At  the  first  mentioned  place  there  is  an  extensive 
shoe  manufactory.  But  the  iron  manufactures,  which  are  esta- 
blished in  the  counties  of  Morris,  Sussex,  Burlington,  and 
Gloucester,  arc  the  most  valuable. 

Commerce. — From  the  earliest  period  the  principal  commerce 
has  been  carried  on  with  New  Yorkj  but  .a  small  quantity  of  oil, 
fish,  grain,  Jind  other  provision,  was  annually  shipped  from  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  the  Canaries.  The  paper  money,  which,  in 
this  as  in  the  other  colonies,  was  the  only  currency,  amounted, 
before  the  revolution,  to  ci 60,000  sterling;  and  as  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  did  not  receive  each  other's  bills,  payments 
between  them  were  made  in  the  paper  of  New  Jersey, 

The  exports  consist  of  live  cattle,  fruit,  iron,  butter,  and 
cheese,  hams,  cider,  flax-seed,  leather,  lumber;  but  as  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  produce  is  carried  to  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Pliiliidelphia,  the  annual  value  is  not  well  ascertained. 
From  those  markets  again  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  are 
drawn.  The  foreign  commerce  is  very  inconsiderable,  though 
there  is  an  excellent  harbour  at  Perth  Amboy  into  which  vessels 
safely  enter  uith  one  tide.  The  exports,  which,  in  1799, 
amounted  to  P722  dollars,  in  1810  increased  to  430,267  dollars. 
The  shipping,  belonging  principally  to  Amboy,  amounted  in 
1811  to  43,000  tons. 

Canals. — It  is  proposed  to  make  a  canal  from  Brunswick  to 
Trenton,  to  complete  the  inland  navigation  between  New  York 
and  Phi!adel»hia=    Its  length  will  be  twentv-nine  miles  and  it  is 
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to  run  in  a  straight  line  through  a  level  country.    The  only  emi 
iience,  which  is  about  136  feet  high,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
between  the  tide  water  and  the  canal.     The  whole  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  800,000  dollars.     Anoth^  canal,  recom- 
mended by  the  legislature,  is  to  pass  through  Seakank,  called 
Squam  Beach,  m  the  township  of  Havel,  Monmouth  county 
and  to  form  a  communication  between  the  main  ocean  and  Cape 
May  Bay,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Militecunk  river,  which 
when  cleared  of  obstructions,  will  shorten  the  passage  from  New 
Vork  to  some  points  of  the  bay,  and  will  become  a  safe  harbour 


PENNSYLVANIA* 

Situation  andJoinidanes.^PennsyWanh  is  situated  between 
39  ,  43-,  and  42°  of  north  latitude,  and  2«  20'  east,  and  3°  3o" 
west  longitude  from  Washington.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
New  York  and  Lake  Erie;  south  by  Delaware,  Ma  ITd    anJ 
V,rgm,a;  east  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  ^est  by  Ohto  and 
V.rgHua.     The  form  of  this  state  is  nearly  a  parallelLram   ^h. 
engt    of  which,  from  east  to  west,  is  abo'ut  2^73  tlefand 
breadth  from  north  to  south  1,53. 
^rea.— 24,500  square  miles,  or  27,200,000  acres 
^spea  oj  the  Country  .md  Nature  of  the  Soii.lxhe  ™»t 
chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Alhghany,  runs  across  theC' 
from  north-east  to  south-west.     Between  their  numerous liH^ 
there  are  delightful  vallies,  with  a  very  rich  so  I.     LS^ 
so,l,s  robe  found  n  this  state;  but  a  great  propoS  of  the 
and  ,s  of  an  excellent  quality.     The  poorest  soil  is  i„  the  mari 
t.mc  par,,    where  it  consists  generally  of  a  light  sandy  uT 
The  so,  of  he  southern  and  north-western  partf,  and  of  aU  the' 
V   hes,  ,s  a  black  mo„  d,  or  rich  loam,  which  is  extremely  fe  t  le 
All   he  new  forest  land  in  general  has  several  inches  of  a  il; 
black  mould,  formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetable    ub! tan  cs    1 
some  places,  especially  in  the  western  counties,  the  sUrrf  hil  " 
wl,,chJ^.J.«^ed  l,vj«avy  rains,  ar'e  thin  aXjl;: 

lace  at  the  lime  of  his  arrival,  in  16SI.  "'''*  **'*  *^°'«  ""•- 
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Erie  county,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  very  productive,  the 
soil  consisting  of  a  sandy  loum,  in  some  places  intermixed  with 
gravel,  covered  by  two  or  three  inches  of  vegetable  mould.  In 
Lancaster,  Berks,  Lebanon,  and  Dauphin  counties,  the  soil  is 
excellent.  The  two  first  are  remarkably  populous  and  wealthy. 
The  farmers,  who  are  mostly  Germans,  have  generally  in  hand 
from  50  to  *iOO  acres  of  land.  In  the  counties  of  Dauphin  and 
Lancaster,  which  are  watered  by  the  Susquehannah,  thriving 
towns  and  villages  appear  at  the  distance  of  every  four  or  five 
miles.  The  Cumberland  valley,  extending  from  the  river  Sus- 
quehannah to  the  county  of  Washington  in  Maryland,  has  a  fine 
soil,  reposing  on  a  bed  of  limestone.  In  crossing  the  north 
mountain,  which  bounds  this  valley  to  the  north-west,  the  coun- 
try becomes  hilly  and  less  fertile. 

Temperature.— The  upper  parts  of  this  state,   though  lying 
under  the  same  latitude  as  Naples  in  Italy,  and  Montpellier  in 
France,  are  far  from  enjoying  a  similar  climate.     The  low  mari- 
time, the  hilly,  and  the  mountainous  tracts,  are  all  liable  to  a 
great  change  of  temperature ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  temperate  states  in  the 
Union,     The  season  of  frost  and  snow  seldom  exceeds  three 
months;  the  winter  commencing  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, and  terminating  from  the   1st  to  the   15th  of  March. 
The  heat  of  sunnuer  is  seldom  oppressive,  except  in  low  situa- 
tions.   In  all  the  hilly  parts  the  air  is  healthy ;  but  near  the  sea- 
coast  the  temperature  of  winter  is  severe,  varying  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  degrees. 
The  warm  wind  from  the  south  and  south-east  brings  on  a  sud- 
den thaw,  which  instantly  changes  to  frost  when  it  shifts  to  the 
north-east  and  north-west.     Such  changes  also  take  place  in 
summer,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  after- 
noon and  morning  is  often  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  or 
even  more  after  storms  of  rain  and  thunder.     In  the  elevated 
parts  the  temperature  is  more  regular.     It  is  described  by  an  ac- 
curate obeerver,  Dr.  Rush,  as  a  compound  of  all  other  climates. 
"  In  spring  it  has  the  moisture  of  Britain  j  in  summer,  the  heat 
of  Africa;  the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June;  the  sky  of  Egypt 
in  autumn ;  in  winter  the  cold  and  snow  of  Norway,  and  ice  of 
Holland ;  the  tempests  of  the  West  Indies  in  every  season,  and 
the  monthly  variable  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain."  The 
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most  agreeable  months  are  April,  May,  the  first  half  of  June 
Septernher   and  part  of  Oetoher.     The  bird,  of  passage  beKin 

ff  July!     "'■'  "  """"""""'^  ""'"•''  '"'""=  "«  "'iJ'lle 

ffi.e«.-The  Susqnehanuah  river  rises  in  the  state  of  Ne,v 
York,  from  the  lakes  Otsego  and  Otego,  and  runs  across  ,e 
^tate  of  Pennsylvania,  to  ,t,  outlet  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeak 
l-ay,  wl,ere  ,t  ,,  more  than  a  mile  aeross.     In  it,  eourse  i   re 
ceives  several  important  streams.     The  Tioga  river    wl,i,.|, 
ea^wardly  from  the  Alleghany  „,oun,ains,  jo  .,s     at  Ti:'"p„:r 
...  latitude  410  ,7;  three  miles  south  of  tl.e  boundary  Ih.e    The 
-vestern  braneh  of  the  Susqueham.ah  rises  near  the  Con,,  m^lt 
braneh  of  the  Alleghany  river,  passes  through  the  whole  ra^ge 
of  Alleghany  mountams,  and  unites  with  the  eastern  at  .Sunburt 
n  at,tude41»,    rom  whieh  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  40  ,™^' 
to  the  distaneo  of  140  miles.     The  Juniata  braneh  rises  inX 
great  ehau.  of  mountains,  through  whieh  it  wind,  a  eonsidcl ht 
..stanee;  ,md  after  a  eourse  of  180  miles,  unites  its  wT^^Hfc 
tl  e  .S„„|„eha„nah,  about  15  miles  above  Harrisbnrg.  The  jZ 
at.  ,s  navigable  from  Bedford  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  .50 
....Ics.     On  the  east  side  this  river  receives  the  Sw^ara    ti 

nii'^'TheT'  ™""r ": ,"  '""'"-"^^  -"-  of :  Z',::^ 

■niles       fhe  former  is  boatable  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  n.ib.^ 
ftom  Its  mouth.     The  Tioga  branch  is  boatable  fifty  mie"     t 
the  Susquehannah  itself  is  not  navigable  for  more  th7„! ' 
miles  for  ships  of  any  burden,  owing'o  the  ran  Iv  of  ^h         •" 

i^trorTxr  Tfir-'--'^ '"  --nKe*:^.!; 

it  .voul^beo   greaTu  Uitv    a   The'""  ""' r''^"^''  '»' ^oats, 

ton,  35  miles  higher  j  boats  of  eighth,  ascend     -m     7" 
nearer  its  source,  and  Indian  canoes   150    so  tlat    b.     ,"T 
length  of  b„.at  navigation  is  253  miles.     The  wid  h  o    th  " 
at  Philadelphia  is  about  a  mile     The  tid,  !t    ..        ?  """ 

as  the  falls  of  Trenton,  flowstt  le'':^^^^  ^t^iri"^'" 
ana  rises  six  feet.    The  ShuylkiU  branch  descends  fro  J  .he 
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north-west  side  of  the  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  Mountains,  and  after 
a  south-easterly  course  of  120  miles,  it  unites  with  the  Delaware, 
six  miles  below  Philadelphia.  The  Leheigh,  another  branch, 
rising  near  Wilkesbarre,  takes  a  course  of  75  miles  through  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  is  boatable  30  miles  from  its  mouth  at 
Easton. 

The  Alleghany  river  traverses  the  north-western  parts  of  the 
state.  Towards  the  north  it  crosses  the  line  of  boundary,  passes 
through  a  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  re-entering  Penn- 
sylvania, holds  on  a  course  of  180  miles  to  its  junction  with  the 
Monongahela,  at  Pittsburgh,  where  it  is  400  yards  in  width. 
The  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  when  the 
waters  are  at  a  moderate  height,  but  at  double  this  rate  during 
the  spring  floods.  On  the  11th  of  November  1810  the  waters 
rose  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  common  level,  which  was  more 
than  five  feet  higher  than  the  flood  of  1807-8,  which  was  the 
highest  that  had  been  seen  for  twenty  or  thirty  year?. 

The  Monongahela  river,  which  waters  the  south-western  parts, 
issues  from  the  Laurel  mountains  in  Virginia,  and  runs  first  in  a 
north-east,  and  afterwards  in  a  north-west  direction,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Alleghany,  at  Pittsburg,  whcfe  it  is  450  yards  in 
width,  and  sufficiently  deep  in  the  spring  and  fall  for  the  passage 
of  ships  of  400  tons  bnrtlen.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  current  is 
about  two  miles  an  hour,  and  nearly  double  when  the  waters  are 
at  their  greatest  elevation.  In  May  1807  they  rose  at  Browns- 
ville forty  feet  above  the  common  level,  and  carried  away  a 
number  of  grist  mills  ;  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance. Tlie  mean  height  of  water  affords  a  boat  navigation  to 
Morgantovvn,  a  distance  of  100  mile^. 

The  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Centre,  and  Belle- 
fonte,  abound  with  springs,  small  rivers,  and  creeks. 

Minerals, — Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  quantity,  in  different 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Mackearsc,  Potter,  Armstrong,  Hun- 
tingdon, Bellefonte,  Centre,  and  Bedfort ;  iron  sand,  which  gives 
iron  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Swedish,  in  Chester  county,  and 
on  Hedgehill,  in  Buck's  county  j  brown  scaly  iron  ore,  or  brown 
oxide  of  iron,  in  a  cavern  at  Messenburgh ;  also  near  Lancaster, 
and  at  Jcnkington,  in  Montgomery  county  j  copper  ore.  said  to 
be  of  a  rictJ  quality,  was  lately  discovered  in  Mifflin  township,  m 
Columbia  county  j  it  is  also  found  at  Perkiomen  ;  native  copper 
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Zlt!r''  pkT7,'  !"^^  T'  '"  ^''^•""^^"  ^'''^*  twenty-four 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  which  is  said  to  yield  20  per  cent,  of 

t  Hs  meta  ,  and  to  contain  a  small  portion  of  silver.    This  ore  is 

also  found  m  the  bald  eagle  valley,  and  on  the  Conostoga  creek, 

nne  „.Ies  from  Lancaster.     Black  lead,  or  plumbago,  is  found 

n  Buck  s  county,  m  considerable  quantity.   Basaltes,  of  r  regu- 

lar  forn,  are  found  at  Flourtown,  thirteen  miles  fro^  Philadd- 

P  na.     Adamantme  spar,  .„  a  rock  of  granite,  at  Chestnut  hill, 

Zto"  r/r.'''  "\f  ^'^"«<^^'P»^'--     Flint  is  common  nea 

bant;  of  in  ?•     ^'"^  "^  '  ^^^  ^"*''^>'  '«  f«"n<l  <>"  the 
banks  o    the  Delaware,   in   Wayne  county,  seventy-five  miles 

l^^.m  Ph.  adephia    and  at  Northampton  and  other  ^places^ea 

d  hmes;  '•"'"'  \'^  ^"P'^y^^  '^  --^  »^— •     Freestone 
c^loT  'T^"'^'''"''""^^^      fibrous  limestone,  of  the 

color  of  amber  and  semi-transparent,  in  Cumberland  val  ev,  fif- 
t^n  mdesfrom  Bedfort,  marble,  black  and  white,  in  Scheigh 

ZrJ^ZZCTrr'  ''^^''  -th  white  speck;,  at  Air 
burg,  m  No  humberland  county;  talc,  or  soapstone,  of  which 
clumneys  and  stoves  are  made,  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and 

w^;™T;  ""T^'  ^'  ^"  ^'^^^"^"^  ^"^^^^.^' "  i» "' 

western  parts,  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  near 
VVyomnigj  on  the  Alleghany,  Juniata,  and  Monongahela  streams 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Leheigh,  in  the  counly  of  thesame 
name,  and  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  Norristown.     A  speciCof 
h  n.d  coal,  or  anthracite,  has  been  lately  found  in  Luzea' e  coun. 
ty,  which,  for  pnnters'  ink,  paint,  &J.  is  said  to  be  p  eferabt 
to  lamp  or. vory  black;  yellow  earth,  or  brown  c.hre,  rarFot 
Allon,  in  Northampton  county.  ' 

Population. — 


In  ir,85,  (he  number  of  InhabilaiUs  was      7000 
,,.?'  220,000, 

1790,  fy^^ 

1800  4JJ|373, 

8  0  «"^'-^^»' 

'  810,091, 


SUvM 

included. 


Free 


3737 
1706 

795 


essT 

14,564 

•22,492 


wh,cl,  g,ves  tbi.  «a,e  ,l,o  third  rank  in  the  ,,ate  of  popuU,™ 

.  ~ *v  ^'""jaic.     i  ne  miiuence  of  the  Ouaki.ri»  at  th„» 

nod  prevented  .„e  es.a.,i,h™e„.  of  a  .o^lTt^nV^X- 
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Femalcf. 

192,712 

140,780 

45,74<> 


If  I     :ir  ! 


ted  militia,  by  means  of  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  \voa!<! 

have  been  more  exactly  ascertained. 

According  to  the  ccnstis  of  18I0> 

Males. 
I'hcre  were  und^r  sixteen,    -»»*-*        201,070 
l3etween  sixteen  and  foMy-five,        -        -        -        ^        -     148,396 
Above  forty-tlve,  -        -        *         -        -        -        -  52,100 

•  '''Dweases.— The  most  general  diseases  are  rheumatism  and 
Jjleurisy.  The  first  very  common  in  the  interior  paits,  where,  at 
th6  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  it  becomes  chronic,  and  refuses 
to  yield  to  any  remedy  except  change  of  climate,  Which  generally 
restores  the  patient  to  health.  Thp  goitre  is  said  to  prevail  in  a 
slight  degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg.  In  the  Bald 
Eagle  valley,  in  Mifflin  county,  situated  about  200  ihiles  north- 
tvest  of  Philadelphia,  a  fever,  accompanied  with  black  vomiting, 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  season  of  au- 
tumn and  part  of  the  winter  of  1 799.  The  weather  was  unusu- 
ally dry>  and  the  disease  Mas  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the 
miasms  of  the  numerous  ponds  of  this  low  valley.  In  the  au- 
tumns of  1793  and  1797,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  visited 
by  yellow  fever ;  at  the  former  period  between  3000  and  4000, 
and  at  the  last  more  than  1200  persons  fell  victims.  The  bill  of 
mortality  in  this  city,  in  1808  and  1809,  as  ascertained  by  the 
board  of  health,  was  as  follows:  In  1808,  adults  1046,  children 
1229;  in  1809,  adults  1023,  children  981.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  in  July  and  August.  Though  the  sudden 
changes  at  Philadelphia  be  unfavorable  to  longevity,  yet  several 
persons  have  lived  to  the  age  of  100  years.  In  1792  and  179.'i 
two  persons  died,  the  one  105,  the  other  108  years  and  9 
months.     In  1782  died^  Edward  Drinker,  aged  103  years. 

The  Constitutioti  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was 
established  by  the  general  convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1776,  and  was  amended  in  the  year  1/90.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senators  are  elected  in  districts 
for  four  years;  the  latter  in  couiities  for  one  only,  by  free  electors 
of  21  years  of  age,  who,  before  the  election,  shall  have  resided 
two  years  within  the  state,  and  during  which  they  have  paid 
state  or  county- tax.  'J'he  senators  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
one  of  which  is  renewed  yearly.  It  is  fixed  that  their  number 
tihall  never  be  less  than  one-fourth^  nor  greater  than  one-third  of 
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the  number  of  representatives.     A  senator  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty- five  years,  and  have  been  both  a  citizen  and 
inhabitant  of  the  state  four  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and 
the  last  year  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
No  person  can  be   a  rcjjresentative  who   hiis  not  attained  the 
age  of  twenty;one  years,  been  a  citizen   and  inhabitant  of  the 
state  three  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  year 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  is  chosen,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  absent  on  public  business.     The  number  of 
representatives  can  never  be  less  than  60,  nor  greater  than  100. 
Any  officer  may  be  impeached  for  misconduct  before  the  General 
Assembly.    The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is 
elected  by  the  citizens  for  the  term  of  three  years.     Me  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of 
the  state  seven  years  next  before  his  election,  unless  absent  on 
public  business.    He  is  incapable  of  holding  the  oflice  more  than 
nine  years  out  of  twelve  ;  nor  can  he  be  charged  with  any  other 
public  employment.    The  Governor  is  commander- in-chierof  the 
army  and  navy,  except  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States.     He  has  power  to  convene  the  General  Assembly 
on  extraordinary  occasions ;  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment ; 
he  has  also  power  to  return  n  bill  presented  for  his  approbation, 
which  does  not  become  a  law  unless  afterwards  appipved  of  by 
two-thirds  of  the  house.     The  annual  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  is  on  the  first  Tuesd£^y  of  December.     In  tha  9th  and 
last  article  of  the  constitution,  it  is  declared,  that  all  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people ;  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  conscience ;  That  no  person  who 
acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  shall,  on  account  of  his  religious  spntiments, 
be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  mdel 
the  commonwealth  :  That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal)  the 
trial  by  jury  inviolate;  the  press  unshackled  ;  the  people  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreason^ 
able  searches  and  seizures ;  That  no  law  invalidating  contracts, 
and  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  exist :  That  citizens  have  the 
right  of  petition,  redress,  and  remonstrance,  are  entitled  to  bear 
»rmsin  their  own  defence,  and  tp  emigrate  fron?  the  state  Jit 
pleasure. 
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—Any  foreigner,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
may  purchase  and  transfer  land. 

Judiciufy.— The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  during 
good  behaviour,  and  may  be  impeached  or  removed  by  him,  on 
the  address  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses.      They  have  fixed  sa- 
laries, and  can  hold  no  other  oftice.    The  judicial  power  is  vested 
m  different  courts  ;  namely,  a  supreme  court,  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  jail  delivery,  of  common  pleas,  orphan's 
court,  register's  court,  and  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
for  each  county,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts 
as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  establish.     The  com- 
pensation for  their  services  is  fixed  by  law  j  and  they  can  receive 
no  fees  nor  perquisites,  nor  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the 
commonwealth.     The  judges  -of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
each  county  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  for  the  trial  of  capi- 
tal and  other  offences  within  its  limits;  but  on  allegation  of 
error,  or  other  just  grounds,  an  appeal  lies  from  this  to  the  su- 
preme court.     These  judges  also  sit  in  the  orphan's  court  and 
court  of  quarter  sessions.     The  justices  of  the  peace,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  ate  subject  to  removal  for  misdemeanour,  by 
impeachment.     In  each  county  there  is  a  register's  office  for  the 
recording  of  deeds.     Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  chosen  for  three 
years,  by  the  citizens  of  each  county,  at  the  time  and  place  of  trie 
dection  of  representatives  j  and  two  persons  are  named  for  each 
office,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  but  cannot  be 
re- appointed  within  the  term  of  six  years.   The  state  treasurer  is 
elected  annually,  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  members  of  both 
houses.     Within  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  supreme  court  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  in  which  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy is  of  the  value  of  500  dollars,  with  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion  in  all  cases  whatsoever.     This  court  has  its  regular  sittings 
in  March  and  December ;  but  it  may  order  the  trial  of  causes  by 
jury,  from  time  to  time,  before  one  judge  only.   When  necessary, 
courts  oinm  prius  are  holden  yearly,  during  thirty-three  weeks. 
The  court  of  common  pleas,  which  is  holden  four  times  a- year, 
has  jurisdiction  of  cases  in  which  the  matter  of  controversy  ex- 
ceeds 100  dollars,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  decision  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  all  cases  exceeding  5  dollars  and  3l^ 
cents.     In  1811  a  district  court  was  established  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia    composed  of  a  president  and  two  nsso. 
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elates,  who  have  power  to  determine  all  civil  ph-as,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  same  powers  as  are  vested  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
It  has  four  terms  annually.   The  register's  court,  which  is  holdeii 
trom  time  to  time,  is  composed  of  the  register  of  wills  and  any 
two  judges  of  the  court  of  cotnmon  pleas. 

Criminal  Courts,  for  the  trial  of  capital  offences.— The  iusticeo 
of  the  supreme  court  are  justices  of  those  of  oyer  and  terminer 
.a  the  several  counties;  and  the  judges  of  common  pleas  in  their 
respective  count.es  These  courts  are  holden  once  a-year,  Z 
each  alternately.  The  court  of  quarter  sessions,  which  is  held 
four  tunes  a^year,  exercises  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour 
and  small  felonies.  The  mayor's  court,  composed  of  the  mZ 
•  ecorder,  and  alderman,  has  the  like  authority  concerning  2 
lar  offences  committed  within  the  city.  I„  all  criminal  proTe- 
cutions  the  accused  has  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himsel  and  h 
council,  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face  •  to  hT  ,     " 

process,  for  the  attendance  of  his^;^::::::  ^'TI^Z^^I 
ria  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage.  He  ca.l tte'com 
p  lied  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  ofTi 
hfe,  hbery,  or  property,  unless  by  a  judgment  of  his  pee^  ' 
the  law  of  the  land,  No  law  can  be  suspended  excent  hv  .i? 
authority  „f  the  legislature;   nor  the  privilege  ^Mr  writ  of 

i^^'^nr  *'''"  ^"^^'  ^''^^P'  •"  -'-  of Ibellio     oM ivf 
«.on      A  debtor  cannot  be  detained  in  prison  after  havl  delt 
vered  up  his  estate  to  the  benefit  of  his  creditors    in    hi  ^ 
prescribed  by  law.   All  prisoners  are  bailabt  ^^     ^gsuXr: 

ment  tor  most  crimes  except  murder  and  ai-^n.,    ..  i  •  i     ^    "^" 
ni*ed  by  hanging.     The  celebrate    T  I  Tb„  wl^"  ..■:,:,  ^;- 
lUU  et  deUc  pene,"  is  said  to  have  served  af  a  Idel  f     m"' 
penal  code  of  this  state,  which  justly  excUesIhe  T       !•'  "'°, 
the  civilized  uorld.     I„  the  year  1815  ,1 1  "''"'■'■'""'■'  "f 

prisoners  wa,  („„„,  .„  he  a  11^1  e  .  '^I  ^Z^'^Hr""  "^ 
for  that  year  35,15?  dollars,  and  theTarlhl  !?1  ^  "'^"'''. 
to  the  amount  of  exoence,     Thl    ,      °  *       ''"  '""""  "I""' 

where , he  punishrei;::':;som;rfire« 

itu  oy  cue  tacts  contained  lu  the  annual  reunrr  nf  tU^  • 
..  t  at  to  Governor  Mifflin  they  state,  ':iT  oft  ^^X 
-.-•.vc  pardon  not  one  returned  a  convict,"  and  they"r7™;X 
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*'  that  the  prison  is  no  longer  a  scene  of  debauchery,  idleness, 
and  profanity;  an  epitome  of  human  wretchedness;  the  seminary 
of  crimes,  destructive  to  society;  but  a  school  of  reformation, 
and  a  place  of  public  labor. 

The  leading  features  of  the  admirable  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline established  in  the  state  jail,  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  account  of  the  regulations,  taken  from  Mease's  "  Pic- 
ture of  Philadelphia." . 

"  1.  Cleanliness,  so  intimately  connected  with  morality,  is  the 
first  thing  attended  to,  previously  to  any  attempts  at  that  inter- 
nal purification,  which  is  the  object  of  this  discipline  to  effect. 
The  criminal  is  washed,  his  clothes  effectually  purified  and  laid 
aside,  and  he  is  clothed  in  the  pecuhar  habit  of  the  jail,  which 
consists  of  grey  cloth,  made  by  the  prisoners,  adapted  to  the 
season.  The  attention  to  this  important  point  is  unremitted, 
during  their  confinement.  Their  faces  and  hands  are  daily 
washed ;  they  are  shaved  and  change  their  linen  once  a-week  ; 
their  hair  is  kept  short ;  and,  during  the  summer,  they  bathe  in 
a  large  tub.  Their  apartments  are  swept  and  washed  pnce  or 
twice  a  week,  as  required,  throughout  the  year. 

**2.  Work,  suitable  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  convicts, 
is  assigned,  and  an  account  is  opened  with  them.  They  are 
charged  with  their  board,  clothes,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  state, 
and  expence  of  prosecution,  and  credited  for  their  work ;  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  servitude,  half  the  amount  of  the  sum, 
if  any,  left  after  deducting  the  charges,  is  required  by  law  to  be 
paid  to  them.  As  the  board  is  low,  the  labor  constant,  and  the 
working  hours  greater  than  among  mechanics,  it  is  easy  for  the 
convicts  to  earn  more  than  the  amount  of  their  expences ;  so 
that,  when  they  go  out,  they  receive  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  trade,  if  so  disposed,  or  at  least, 
that  will  keep  them  from  want  until  they  find  employ,  and  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  stealing.  On  several  occasions,  the  balance 
paid  to  a  convict  has  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars J  in  one  instance  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 
and  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  are  commonly  paid. — When,  from 
the  nature  pf  the  work  at  which  the  convict  has  been  employed, 
or  his  weakness,  his  labor  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
cliarges  against  him,  and  his  place  of  residence  is  at  a  distance 
from  J'hiladelphis,   he   is  furnished   with   money  sufficient  to 
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hear  his  expences  home.  The  price  of  boarding  is  sixteen  cents 
per  day,  and  the  general  cost  of  clothes  for  a  year  is  nineteen 
dollars  thirty- three  cents. 

''3.  The  prisoners  lie  on  the  floor,  on  a  blanket,  and  aboKt 
thirty  sleep  in  one  room  ;  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  keep 
ing  their  clothes  on  at  night.     The  hours  for  rising  and  retirimr 
are  announced  by  a  bell;  and  at  those  times  they  go  out  and 
come  in  with  the  greatest  regularity.     For  their  own  comfort 
they  have  established  a  set  of  rules  respecting  cleanliness    on' 
breach  of  which  a  fine  is  exacted.     No  one  is  permitted  even  to 
spit  on  the  floor.     A  large  lamp  is  hung  up,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  prisoners,  m  every  room,  which  enables  the  keeper  or  Watch 
to  see  eveiy  man  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  small  aperture  is  made 
in  every  door.     The  end  of  the  cord  by  wliich  the  lamps  are 
suspended  is  outside  of  the  rooms;  the  solitary  cells  is  the  pu- 
nishment for  extinguishing  these  lamps. 

"4.  Their  diet  is  wholesome,   plain,  and  invigorating,  and 
their   meals    are   served    up    with    the   greatest  regularity  and 
order  ;  a  bell  announces  when  they  are  readv,  and  all  collect  at 
the  door  leading  to  the  passage  where  they  eat,  before  any  oiie 
IS  allowed  to  enter.    They  then  take  their  seats  without  hurry  or 
confusion,  and  all  begin  to  eat  at  the  same  time.     While  eatine 
silence  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the  presence  of  the  keepers    who 
give  notice  of  the  time  for  vising  from  table.    For  breaTtfast'  thev 
have  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  bread,  with  mo 
lasses  and  water.     At  dinner,  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  beef" 
fl  bowl  of  SOU])  and  potatoes.    Sometimes  herrings  in  the  spring' 
.At  supper,  corn  meal  mush  (mash  ?)  and  molasses,  and  some- 
times boiled  rice. 

*'*  The  blacks  eat  at  a  separate  table.  There  is  also  a  table  set 
apart  for  those  who  have  committed  offences  for  the  first  time 
but  not  of  sufficient  enormity  to  merit  the  solitary  cells;  such  ;il 
indolence,  slighting  work,  impudence,  &c.;  and  to  such  no  meat 
IS  given.  Every  one  finds  his  allowance  ready  on  a  trencher  ' 
Ihe  drink  is  molasses  and  water,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
highly  useful,  as  a  refreshing  draught,  and  as  a  medicine.  Spi- 
rituous liquors  or  beer  never  enter  the  walls  of  the  prison!  Thl 
cooks  and  bakers,  who  are  convicts,  are  allowed  thirty  cents 

per  day  bv  the  insopr-tors.    Th"  'lo/u.iw..,  ,.e  j . ,    . 

•-.    •  I  i  11- ..-,^..^j  oi  arpwriujciii,  ana  lite 

expression  of  content,  exhibited  by  the  convicts  at  their  meals. 
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renders  a  view  of  them  while  efttiiig,  highly  interesting.     Ko 
provisions  are  permitted  to  be  sent  to  the  convicts  from  without. 

"5.  The  regularity  of  their  lives  almost  secures  them  against 
disease.  A  physician,  however,  is  appointed  to  attend  the  pri- 
son :  a  room  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  or  hurt, 
and  nurses  to  attend  them.  The  effect  of  the  new  system  has 
been  seen  in  no  particular  more  evidently  than  in  the  diminution 
of  disease  among  the  convicts. 

"(I.  Religious  instruction  was  one  of  the  original  remedies 
prescribed  for  the  great  moral  disease,  which  the  present  penal 
system  is  calculated  to  cure.  Divine  service  is  generally  perform- 
ed every  Sunday,  in  a  large  room  appropriated  solely  for  the 
purpose.  Some  clergyman  or  pious  layman  volunteers  his  servi- 
ces, and  discourses  are  delivered,  suited  to  the  situation  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  audience.  The  prisoners  in  the  cells  are  denied 
this  indulgence;  good  books  are  likewise  distributed  among 
them. 

"  7.  Corporal  punishments  are  strictly  prohibited,  whatever 
offence  may  have  been  comn^itted.  The  keepers  carry  no  wea- 
pons, not  even  a  stick.  The  solitary  cells  and  low  diet  have  on 
all  occa^ons  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  most 
determined  spirit,  to  tame  the  most  hardened  villain  that  ever 
entered  them.  Of  the  truth  of  this  there  are  striking  cases  on 
record.  Some  veterans  in  vice,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
be  severe,  have  declared  their  preference  of  death  by  the  gallows 
to  a  further  continuance  in  that  place  of  torment.  In  the  cells, 
the  construction  of  which  renders  conversation  among  those 
confined  in  them  difficult,  the  miserable  man  is  left  to  'he  great- 
est of  all  possible  punishments,  his  own  reflections.  His  food, 
which  consists  of  only  half  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  is  given 
him  in  the  morning ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the 
very  nature  of  the  being  is  changed ;  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  one  having  given  occasion  for  the  infliction  of  this  pu- 
nishment a  second  time.  Such  is  the  impression  which  the  re- 
ports of  its  effects  have  left  among  the  convicts,  that  the  verv 
dread  of  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  frequent  commission  of 
those  crimes  for  which  it  is  the  known  punishment,  as  swearing, 
impudence,  rudeness,  quarrelling,  indolence  repeated,  or  ivilful  in- 
jury to  the  tools,  or  to  articles  of  manufacture. 

"There  are  fourteen  inspectors,  three  of  whom  are  elected  by 
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the  select  and  crmmon  councils  in  joint  meeting,  in  Mny  and 
November ;  two  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  Liber- 
ties, and  two  by  the  commissioners  of  Southwark,  at  the  same 
time." 

Military  Force.— lu  1812  the  militia  consistedof  99,414,  of 
\vhich  2005  were  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  governor  is  com- 
mander-in-chief. No  standing  army  can  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  j  and  the  military 
are  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power.  In  time  of  peace 
no  soldier  can  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  coiisent  of 
the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  except  when  required  by  law. 

Price  of  Provisions. — At  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains,  the  price  of  provisions  is  near  double  of 
that  on  the  western  side.  In  the  latter,  the  value  of  different 
commodities,  in  1817,  was  as  follows :  Wheat  from  1  dollar  to 
1(11.  29c.  per  bushel;  rye  from  75c.  to  Idl. ;  corn  75  c. ;  oats 
37|c. ;  beef  5c. ;  pork  from  Gdl.  to  7dl.  per  cwt. ;  salt  from  6dl. 
50c.  to  7dl.  50c.  per  barrel  of  250lbs.  net.  In  some  of  the  coun- 
ties,— Armstrong,  Westmoreland,  Alleghany,  Washington,  Greene, 
and  Fayette — the  prices  were  even  lower:  wheat  60c.;  rye  30c. ;* 
maise  33c. ;  buckwheat  30c. ;  potatoes  20c, ;  beef  3c. ;  pork  and 
mutton  4c. ;  butter  6c. ;  eggs  4c.  per  dozen ;  a  turkey  33c. ;  a 
hen  6c.  -  ' 

Price  of  Labor. — Monthly  and  day  laborers  have  from  60c.  to 
70c.  per  day,  with  food  :  the  wages  of  a  laboring  man  per  year, 
with  tood  and  lodging,  is  140dl. ;  the  wages  of  mechanics  per 
day,  with  food,  Idl.  50c.;  a  woman  servant  in  the  country,  with 
food,  40c. ;  a  jvftirneyman  bricklayer  2dl.  ;  a  printer  1  dl.  50c. 

Price  of  Living  in  a  farmer's  house,  boarding,  lodging,  and 
washing,  2dl.  per  week.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  a  family 
may  be  comfortably  supported  each,  per  day,  for  20c. ;  and 
even  for  I6c.  in  some  counties, — Lancaster,  Bucks,  Lebanon, 
and  Dauphin.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  a  resi- 
dent has  assured  me,  that  a  family  may  be  supported  at  the 
rate  of  10c.  each.  A  gentleman  who  lived  many  years  at  Car- 
lisle, in  reply  to  my  inquiry  on  this  subject,  observed,  that  be- 
fore the  year  1812,  the  average  expoflce  of  a  family  for  living 
was  a  dollar  per  week ;  and  all  other  expences  amounted  to 
nearly  the  same  sum. 

2S. — VOL.  II.  G 
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tntenml  awcrnment, -^Tho  annual  election  for  civil  officers  it 
on  the  secoml  tue^day  of  October.  Inspectors,  previo«ly  elected 
by  the  people,  appoint  ,H.r8ons  who  act  as  judge,  of  the  election, 
and  the  latter  furnish  a  scaled  statement  of  the  election  to  tl>« 
«l.enff,  who  within  the  space  of  thirty  days,  transmits  it  to  the 
governor,  by  whom  the  names  of  the  new  members  are  imniedi- 
utely  published.  In  Philadelphia,  the  aldermen,  fifteen  in  num. 
her,  are  elected  by  the  freeholders,  every  seven  years;  the  com- 
nion-council  men,  thirty  in  number,  every  third  year.  The 
nuiyor  is  elected  annually  by  the  aldermen,  out  of  their  own 
body  ;  the  recorder,  every  seven  years,  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, from  among  the  citizens  j  the  mayor,  recorder,  eight  «U 
dormen,  anJ  s.xteen  comn.on-eouncil  men,  form  a  quorum. 

f  ^%'««-The  priricipies  of  religious  freedom  were  fir.t  esta- 
bhshed  by  the  ,llu«tnous  Penn.    «  If  abridged  of  the  freedom  ol 
their  consciences,  as  to  their  religious  profession  and  worship,  no 
people  can  be  happy  j  and,  therefore,  I  do  grant  and  declare, 
that  no  person  mlmbiting  this  province  or  territories,  who  shal 
acknowledge  one  A  mighty  God,  the  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Up" 
holder  of  the  world,  and  live  quietly  under  the  civil  government, 
shal   m  any  case  be  molested,  or  prejudiced  in  his  person,  o 
estate,  because  o  his  conscientious  persuasion  or  practice."  Before 
the  revolution  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  were  excluded  from  a 
share  in  the  government.     The  latter  had  no  vote  till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution,  which  placed  every  denomination 
on   the   same   footing  as   to  public  offices  and  employments 
About  the  year  1802  the  congregations  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations were  as  follows:  Presbyterians,  36 ;  Gewian  Calvinists, 
b4  J  German  Lutherans,  84  ;  Quakers,  54  ,-  Episcopalians,  26 
Baptists    Id  ;  Roman  Catholics,  U  ;  Scotch  Presbyters,  8 :  Mo- 
ravians,8;  Free  Quakers,  1;  Univervalists,  1  ^  Covenanters.  Ij 
Jewish  bynogogues,  2 ;  besides  several  Methodists.     Accordiie 
to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of  Haptists,  held  at  Phi- 
adelphia,  in  May  1817,  the  number  of  their  churches  was  then 
l»0,  that  of  members  4517. 

Benevolent  and  Humane  Societies.-ln  the  city  of  Philadel 
phia  there  are  eight   public   charitable   institutions,   and    two 
private;    three  female  societies  for  general  charity;  eight  free 
schools;   fifteen  mutual  benefit  societies;   associations  for  the 
relief  of  foreigners  :    and  elevei.   mutual  benefit  societies,    for 
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foreigners  and  their  descendants.     St.  Andrew's  society,  Ger- 
man incorporated  society,  St.  George's  society,  Hibernian  soci- 
ety, French  benevolent  society,  the  Cincinnati  society,  compo- 
sed of  officers  of  the  army  of  the  revolution,  for  granting  relief 
to  the  distressed  members,   their  widows,   and  orphans.     The 
mutual    benefit   societies   are,— 'the    Shipmasters'    societv,    the 
Franklin  society,  the  Caledonian  society,  the  Union  society,  the 
Friendly  society,  the  Provident  society,  and  some  others,     liar* 
mony  society,  established  in  Uutler  county,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Connoquenessing  creek,  is  composed  of  Qcrman  eniigrants, 
who  under  George  Uapp,  their  chief,  in  \S(\S  and   1804,  fled 
from  the  intolerance  "of  the  Lutheran  church  to  the  western 
world.     They  consisted  at  first  of  160  families,  who  purchased 
5700  acres  of  land,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  apostolic  church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.   Religion  is  the  chief  bond  of  union  among  them,  and 
their  leading  principle  is  a  community  of  goods,  founding  on  the 
text,  {Act«  jv.  32.)  **  And  the  multitude  of  them  who  believed 
were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul ;.  neither  said  any  of  them 
that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but 
they  had  ail  things  common."     From  a  small  beginning  their 
annuaj  quantity  of  agricultural  produce,    consisting  of   wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  exceeds  40,000  bushels,  besides 
r)000  pound*  of  flax  and  hemp,  100  gallons  of  sweet  oil,  dis- 
tilled from  the  white  poppy,  with  the  produce  of  twelve  acres  of 
vineyard.  They  are  industrious,  cleanly,  devout,  and  exemplary 
in  their  moral  conduct.     A  considerable  number  of  persons  have 
joined  the  society  since  it  was  instituted,  and  a  few  have  quitted. 
it.     They  have  about  3000  acres  of  ground  cleared,  a  largp 
stock  of  cattle,  and  about  1000  sheep,  part  of  which  aje  Merino 
or  Spanish.     The  cloth  made  of  this  wool  is  of  a  good  (quality, 
There  are  about  100  mechanics  and  700  laborers  among  them, 
all  of  whom  are  fed  and  clothed  from  the  public  stores.     All  the 
women  wear  the  same  dress,  a  linsey-woollen  jacket,  or  petti- 
coat, and  a  close  black  cap  tied  und^r  the  chin,  with  a  woollen 
or  cotton  tassel  on  the  prowq. 

Manners  and  Habits.-^The  origin  of  the  population  of  this 
state  is  yet  too  recent  to  allow  of  any  thing  like  uniformity  of 
manners  and  habits.  The  inhabitahts  are  chiefly  of  English, 
Jrisb  or  German  extraction.     The  two  first  coippose  ftbout  one.- 
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half  of  the  present  number;   the  last,  perhaps,  more  than  d 
tlurd.      The  rest  are  the  descendants  of  Scotch,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
Fmlaudcrs,  a.,d  Danes.     The  first  emigrants  who  followed  Penn 
have  been  estimated  at  about  2000,  most  of  whom  were  non- 
conformists  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  IJristolj  and  their  de- 
scendants generally  occupy  the  eastern  countries.    The  Irish  and 
their  offspring  are  found  almost  every  where  throughout    the 
state,  but  particularly  in  the  Cumberland  valley.     The  Germans 
are  also  much  dispersed.     In  Delaware  county  there  are  some 
Swedes ;  many  of  those,  who  on  their  arrival,  were  bound  by 
voluntary  contract,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  servants, 
tor  freight  or  passage  from  Europe,  are  now  substantial  farmer^ 
rich  in  lands  and  cattle,  well  lodged  and  fed,  and  comfortably 
clothed  in  their  own  manufacture.     Poverty  is  the  lot  of  none 
who  are  able  mid  willing  to  work.     Smiths,  shoemakers,  wea- 
vers, and  tailors,  have  generally  one  or  two  acres  of  land,  which 
afford  pasture  for  a  cow,  fuel,  and  esculent  plants.    The  quality 
of  the  soil,   the  general  healthiness  of  the  climate,   the  h'Ji 
price  of  labor,  and  example  given  by  the  Quakers,  of  industry 
and  regular  habits,  have  rendered  the  people  of  this  state  amoni 
the  most  moral  and  happjj  in  the  republic.     The  propensity  to 
use  spirituous  liquors,  which  was  once  very  general,  is  now  fast 
diminishing,  and  among  the  middling  and  higher  ranks,  drunk- 
enness is  unknown.     The  Philadelphians  are  generally  reserved 
in  their  conduct  to  strangers,  except  when  the  latter  are  formally 
introduced,  and  then  they  are  treated  with  great  hospitality     In 
the  article  of  dress,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  they  vie  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  of  Europe;  many  of  the  far- 
mers' houses,  particularly  the  descendants  of  the  English  and 
Irish,  are  elegantly  furnished;  the  Germans  are  less  disposed  to 
change  the  habits  of  their  ancestors.     Females  generally  have  a 
share  of  the  patrimonial  estate,  and  primogeniture,  and  the  pre- 
ference in  favor  of  males,^will  soon  be  unknown,  even  in  testa- 
mentary disposition.     Females  usually  marry  between  eighteen 
and  twenty,  and  few  remain  single  until  twenty-five.     The  men 
usually  marry  before  thirty;  marriages  are  generally  made  from 
affection,  and  the  crime  of  bigamy  is  rare.     The  an,usements, 
throughout  the  state,  are  horse- racing,  dancing,  concerts,  plays 
performed  by  strolling  comjfenies,  fishing,  and  bunting.     Festi- 
vals are  held  m  May  and  October,  and  at  corn-husking  and  the 
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gathering  of  apples,  there  is  generally  much  merriment,  the  task 
being  performed  by  a  number  of  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
who  assemble  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  Sleighing  is  a  favor- 
ite winter  amusement  in  the  western  parts ;  in  the  eastern  the 
snow,  of  late,  has  not  been  sufficiently  deep  for  this  purpose. 

Price  of  Lan(h.-^The  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  as  estimated  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  HoUse  of  Representatives  for  the  year  1815,  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table. 


In  Philadelphia  county,         I20 

Lancaster,  .            -48 

liPbnnon,        •  .              52 

DelawarCi  .            .      50 

Leheigh,         -  -             40 

Chester,  .            -ST 

Bucks,            •  -             30 

Berks,      -  .            -      35 

Montgomery,  .             33 

Cumberland,  .            .      31 

Lancaster,      •>  •            30 

Northampton,  .            •SO 

Franklin,        .  .            20 

Dauph  n,  .            -   .  30 

Union,            -  .            ,25 


In  the  other  counties  from  4  to  Idl,  30c. 


Adamf,  • 

Columbia, 

Northumberland, 

Mifflio,-      . 

Huntingdon, 

Centre,     ^-  , 

Schuylkill, 

Washington, 

Fayette, 

Alleghany, 

Luzerne, 

Bedford, 

Somerset, 

Green, 

Beaver, 


20 
15 
12 
12 
10 
10 

9 

8 

7J 
do. 

7 

i 

5 

5 

S 


In  1817  the  price  of  land  in  Beaver,  one  of  the  western  coun- 
.es,  ,n  an  unimproved  state,  was  4  dollars  per  acre;  improved 
farms  from  6  to  12.     In  Crawford  county,  w-ild  land,  as  it  i« 
ailed,  .3from;3  to   10  dollars;  in  Warren  county,  from  2  to  3 
dollars;  and  unproved  farms  from  8  to   12;   i„  Erie  county, 
where,  m  1,98,  .t  was  offered  gratuitously  to  actual  settlers,  ^2 
dollars.   A  farm  near  Frankfort,  about  o  miles  from  Philadelphia,, 
was  purchased    >"  1814    by  the  Friends,  or  Quakers^  association 
or  the  sum  of  6704  dollars,  consisting  of  51  acres  17  perches! 
1.1  1681,  the  coachman  of  William  Penn  refused,  for  the  pay- 
ment gt  two  years'  wages,  a  lot  of  land,  within  the  present  li- 
mus  of  Philadelphia,  which,  in  less  than  a  century,  was  valued 
at  more  than  600,000  guineas.     Foreigners  are  aLed  to  pur- 
chase  and  hold  lands  and  houses,  and  to  sell  and  bequeath  them 
without  changing  residence  or  allegiance.     A  good  cart  horse, 
tour  years  old,  from  S-.  to  180  dollars;  a  good  cow,  of  the  same 
4ge,  from  lo  to  30;  an  ox  for  heavy  draft.  60;  mules,  of  fhr»» 
years  old,  (which  are  here  scarce,)  45  dollars.     In  the  western 
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counties  a  farm  horse,  60;  a  cow  16.  A  new  farn?  waggon  is 
100  dollars :  a  new  farm  cart,  35.  The  barn  is  a  large  wooden 
building,  with  sides,  or  walls,  about  30  feet  high,  with  a  lofty 
declining  roof,  covered  with  shingles,  (or  wooden  tiles,)  for  re- 
ceiving the  grain  from  the  field.  In  the  middle  is  the  threshing- 
floor.  In  the  gable  ends  are  large  gate*  to  admit  the  loaded 
waggons.  The  stable  is  usually  erected  on  the  one  fide  of  this 
building ;  and  the  cow-house  and  styes  on  this  other.  Horses 
are  kept  within  the  enclosures  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  fas* 
tened  round  the  neck,  with  a  hook  on  the  lower  eiul,  which 
catching  in  the  railing,  prevents  the  animal  from  leaping  over^ 
Geese  are  prevented  from  creeping  through  enclosures  by  means 
of  four  small  sticks,  about  a  foot  in  length,  which  are  fastened 
cross- ways  about  the  neck. 

Manufactures. — The  farmers  generally  prepare  their  own 
cloths,  but  the  late  war  gave  birth  to  several  manufactures  on  a 
large  scale.  Those  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  year  1814, -amounted 
to  2,000,000  of  dollars,  consisting  of  wool  and  cotton,  iron, 
glass,  and  paper.  At  Clarkesville,  Brownsville,  Harmony,  and 
other  places,  there  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of  iron,  wool, 
and  cotton. 

There  are  six  manufactories  whose  machinery  is  driven  by 
steam, — u.  rolling  and  slitting-miU,  a  paper-mill,  a  cotton, 
woollen,  and  wire  manufuctory.  Therp  are  three  companies, 
or  associations,  for  making  steam  engines  and  steam-boats. 
There  are  five  glass-houses,  three  for  green  and  two  for  white 
glass,  of  which  the  annual  amount  is  valued  at  200,000  dollars. 
The  other  manufactories  are  founderies,  three  in  number  j  brew- 
eries, lead  factories,  and  rope-walks.  In  Philadelphia  there  are 
several  iron  and  brass  founderies;  manufactories  of  steam-en- 
gines, of  lead,  copper,  &c.  to  a  great  amount.  A  great  many 
vessels  are  built  of  pine  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
Alleghany  and  Moiiongahela  rivers.  The  iron  manufacturing 
establishment  in  Lancaster  county,  belonging  to  Robert  Cole- 
man, Esq.  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  productive  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  others  near  Carlisle,  at  Fort  London, 
and  in  Sherman's  Valley  j  at  Shippemburgh,  in  Ci^mberland, 
Hanover  in  York,  and  Mercesburg,  in  Franklin.  Gypsum, 
brought  by  the  Susquehannah  from  the  Western  county,  4  dol* 
barrel,  or 
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The  whole  amount  of  manufactures,  in  1810,  exclu^linff  arti- 
cles of  a  doubtful  nature,  amounted  to  33,691,111  dollars  •  th- 
doubtful  articles  to  12,203,063,  consisting  of  flour  and  meal  ma 
nafactured,  saw-miUs,  sugar,  saltpetre,  malt,  pearled  barley  do- 
ver  seed,  wmd-mills  and  mahogany  saw  mills,  hemp  mills  slate 
and  lime.  ^         *       ^ 

Commerce.—The  exports,  in  1799,  amounted  to  12  431  0fi7 
dollars  J  in  ISIO  to  10,993,398;  of  the  last,  4,751,634  were 
of  domestic  and  6,241,764  of  foreign  produce.  The  exports 
consist  0  wheat  and  flour,  beef  and  pork,  flax-seed,  iron  ute„ 
..Is,  lumber,  soap,  and  candles.  The  imports  of  British  manu- 
kctures  wme,  gm,  duck,  and  glass,  from  France  and  Holland, 
rum  and  sugar  from  the  West  Indies;  teas,  nankeens  hat 
goods,  and  silk,  from  China  and  the  East  Indies.  For  this  Z 
tcr  trade,  more  than  twenty  vessels,  averaging  350  tons,  are  an- 

980  K)o7.^    '  w'k  T^'"^  °"'  '^'"'^  ^«  *he  amount  of 
280,000  dollars.     With  the  neighbouring  states  of  New  York 

and  Delaware    thei^  is  a  constant  exchange  of  productions      It 
has  been  stated,  that  1,600,000  of  the  inWations  oJ  the  west- 
ern country    including  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  part  of 
lugmia    Kentucky,   Tenessee,   Qhio,    and   Indiana,    and     he 
wheat,  flour,  and  bar- iron,  are  sent  from  Pennsylvania  to  Mas 
sachussetts  and  New  Hampshire,   in  excha„ge^br  whale  o," 
whale-bone,  and  dried  fish.     White  and  clouded  marhlL    I 
to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  other  pla^t      ZLsZl 
.aple  productions    Rhode   Island  and   Connecticut  exchlng^^ 
heir  cheese;   North  Carolina,  her  tar,  pitch,  turpentine   Z 
lumber;  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  their  rice  cot^onj^; oak 
and  cedar;  and  Virginia  receives  foreign  nrtides  for  her  wheaj 
and  tobacco,  coal,  lead,  and  peach-brandy.     The  annual  n„«n 
t.ty  of  salt  brought  from  Onondago  to  Pittsburgh    bT  the  'aT 
ghany  river    amounts  to  between  4000  and  6000  barrels     The 
quantity  of  boards  and  timber,  which  are  brought  do;n  the 
Aileghany  river  and  French  Creek,  is  estimated  at  S,OoS  000 
ieet,  at  nine  dollars  per  1000  feet.*  ^'y^^y^JVy) 

-d  „nly  one  .hip  In  the  trade  be.weeriClaie^hr*^"?  !     '!.'"  •"'^'"""' 
arrival  of  thi.  vl.i i  ...  .,„  .^.    !       '.".""'♦*'PhJa  and  London  ,  and  the 

M.meti„,es  dela/ed" umTl" i'u  '  ^un,"  'Zl""T"""'''  ."'"*  ""'"'"^'^  «"« 
tl'at  it  Is  now  .aid  lo  co  ti  I,    o  u  .  n  •   ,    .  •     ""^  ^'""^  "'"*"**«  '*^  «'"«  '^i'y. 

-.0.  are .  .:;t::.zz:::z  '^^^:^r:x:r  ^'"""  '^ 
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Middletown,  situated  whefe  the  Swetara  joins  the  Susquehan- 
nah,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  a  place  Qf  considerable 
commerce.  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  county,  is  also  a  place  of 
deposit  for  the  produce  brought  down  the  Susquehannah, 
whence  it  is  transported  by  waggons  to  Philadelphia. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE.* 

Situation  and  Ejctent. •'-Thh  state  is  situated  between  38* 
28' and  SO'' 43' north  latitude  J  extending  96  miles  from  north 
to  south,  along  the  Delaware  river  and  bay  to  the  Pennsylvani^i 
line  on  the  north,  and  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  Mary- 
laud.     Its  greatest  breadth  is  36  miles,  and  its  least  ten. 

Area. — 2200  square  miles. 

Aspect  of  the  Countryy  Vnd  Nature  of  the  Soil. — The  highest 
ridge  of  the  Peninsula,  formed  by  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesa- 
peak  bays,  stretches  along  thir<  state  as  far  as  the  marshy  grounds 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  From  this  ridge,  which, 
between  Elk  river  and  Christiana  creek  has  seventy-four  feet 
elevation,  the  waters  descend  in  different  directions  east  and 
west  to  the  bays.  The  upper  part  of  the  state,  comprising  a 
surface  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  square  miles,  in  which  Wilming- 
ton is  situated,  resembles  Pennsylvania.  Along  the  river  Diela- 
ware,  and  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  frooi  its  banks, 
the  soil  is  a  rich  clay ;  but  in  the  southern  partA  it  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  lands  iii  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington  are  high  and 
broken ;  other  parts  are  level  and  marshy.  Cypress  Swamp,' 
more  than  one-half  of  which  lies  in  Delaware,  is  twelve  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  six  jn  breadth,  containing  nearly 
50,000  acres.  A  great  proportion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
stagnant  water  at  pirticular  seasons  of  the  year;  but  the  more 
elevated  parf;,  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  are 
well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes^  and  now  exhibit  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  natural  and  artificial  meadows  are 
covered  with  a  fine  herbage.  *    . 


f  Ar»«)A 


ri  frnin  I^nrfi  Oefavsare  iio  VitW  known  in  the  histitrv  of 
Virginicit  who  sailed  for  that  country  with  2U0  people,  and  died  at  sea  |o 
1618.    Prince's  N.  E.  Chronology,  p.  54. 
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Temperature. — The  heat  of  summer  here  is  nearly  the  same 
as  ill  the  southern  parts  of  Pennsylvania  j  but  the  winters  we 
more  mild  and  temperate. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  b  found  m  different  parts,  particularly 
among  the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke  river,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  where  the  species  known  by  the  name  of  bog  iron  ore  is 
in  great  quantity.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Clay  of  a  kind  used  for  glass-works  is  found  in 
the  river  Delaware,  near  Newcastle,  and  is  transported  for  this 
purpose  to  Pittsburgh,  New  Jersey,  and  various  places  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  beds  of  white  and  red  clay  creeks  are  formed 
of  valuable  clays,  whence  their  names.  •  * 

Populatwn. — The  progress  of  population  since  the  year  1790, 
when  it  was  first  correctly  ascertained,  has  been  as  follows : 
In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  59,094 
1S«0.  64,273 

1810,  72,674 

V  Inch  is  nearly  thirty-  three  persons  to  a  square  mile ;  the  area 
being  2200  square  miles.     The  increase  withiu.the  last  ten  years 
is  14  per  cent,  nearly. 
By  the  last  census  there  were. 


Males. 

14,112 

11016 

2,878 


Females. 
13,411 
11,068 

2,876 


Under  sixteen  years  of  age,  ..... 

Between  sixteen  and  forty-five,        .... 
Abova  forty-five,  ........ 

The  block  population  of  slaves,  which,  in  1800,  amounted  to 
6143,  was  found  to  have  diminished  in  1810  to  4177,  or  one- 
seventeenth  nearly  of  the  whole  population.  During  the  same 
period  the  free  black  population  increased  from  8278  to  13,136. 

The  Moral  Habits  of  the  people  of  this  state  resemble  those 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and,  like  the 
former,  preserve  the  title  of  farmer,  while  those  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  retain  the  colonial  appellation  of  planter,  a  distinc- 
tion of  little  importance. 

The  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware  during  the  revolution 
was  very  patriotic  j  and  they  were  the  first  who  ratified  the  fe- 
deral constitution  by  an  unanimous  vote  on  the  3d  of  December 
1787. 

Diseases. — The   mild   temperature  of  this  country  is  very 

—  .— „,v!s  111  mc  iiuiiiicitx  paiisj  uub  Kic  people  wno 

inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Delaware  Bay  are  annually  visited 
24. — VOL.  II.  n 
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with  intermitting  or  bilious  fever  in  August  and  September  j  aiicJ, 
owing  to  \hU  circumstance,  the  former  is  known  among  the 
vulgar  by  the  name  of  the  long  month.  In  a  sketch  of  the  dis- 
eases of  this  state  in  1799  and  1802,  Dr.  Vaughan  observes, 
^'  that,  while  we  were  laboring  under  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  in  the  fenpy  tract  of  country  known  by  the  name  of  Welsh 
tract  swamps,  oiir  neighbours  on  an  adjacent  ridge  of  hills,  that 
nuns  east  au(i  south-west,  and  divide  the  Pennsylvania  high 
lands  froni  the  fens  of  Peiaware,  were  infected  with  the  dysen- 
tery in  H  very  mortal  degree  j  yet  the  latter  was  confined  within 
a  parallel  Hue  of  from  six  to  ten  miles,  and  was,  no  doubt,  produ- 
ced by  the  marsh  miasma  becoming  concentrated  or  condensed 
in  its  passage  through  a  colder  stratum  of  air,  and  enabled  to 
act  more  immediately  on  the  stomach  and  intestines.  And  in 
Wilmington,  the  exhalations  from  an  extensive  marsh,  which 
lies  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  town,  ascend  over  the  level  of 
the  town,  without  much  mischief,  and  alight  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  producing  agues  and  intermitting  fevers,  while  persons 
living  within  a  few  rods,  and  on  a  level  with  the  marsh,  are  un- 
affected. In  winter,  the  cynanche  trachealis  is  common  among 
infant  children.  Some  idea  of  the  climate,  as  it  respects  the 
health  of  man,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts,  the  re- 
sult of  twenty  years*  observation.  In  1794,  the  burgh  of  \^'i^ 
mington  contained  a  population  of  3000  persons  j  of  whom  152 
had  reached  the  age  of  60  and  upwards ;  63  of  70  ;  21  of  80 ; 
12  of  85;  4  of  90;  1  of  95;  1  of  99;  1  of  101. 

Of  fifteen  who  had  removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
there  were,--5  in  the  61st  year ;  I  in  the  64th  ;  1  in  the  65th' ; 
1  in  the  66th ;  1  in  the  67th  ;  3  in  the  68th ;  1  in  the  70th ;  1 
in  the  87th;  1  in  the  91st. 

And  of  twenty-five  persons  still  living,  there  were, — 5  in  the 
81st  year ;  2  in  the  S2d ;  4  in  the  83d ;  5  in  the  84th ;  2  in  the 
85th  ;  2  in  the  86th ;  3  in  the  88th ;  1  in  the  91st. 

Cmistitutwn. — The  present  constitution  was  revised  and  finally 
established  in  1792.  The  common  law  of  England,  the  acts  of 
assembly,  and  such  parts  of  the  then  statute  law  of  England  as 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  were  to 
remain  in  force,  till  altered  by  the  legislature.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  senate  nnri  hnnso  nf  vonr«ao.ifot:..^c    e. :..._ 

together  the  general  assembly.   The  voters  consist  ot  every  while 
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male  of  twenty-otie  years,   who  has  resided  in  the  state  two 
years  previous  to  the  eleetioil)  aitd  paid  taxes,  with  the  sons  of 
such  persons,  of  mature  age,  though  not  paying  taxes.     There 
are  seven  representatives  in  each  founty,  who  are  elected  annu- 
ally by  counties,  without  regard  to  population.     The  candidate 
must  be  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  freeholder  in  the  county  in 
which  he  is  chosen,  and  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  state, 
during  the  three  preceding  yeats,  unless  he  hsis  been  absent  on 
public  business.     The  senators  are  elected  for  three  years,  must 
be  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  freeholders  in  the  county  in  which 
they  are  chosen,  to  the  value  of  200  acres  of  land,  or  possess 
an  estate,  in  real  and  personal  property,  to  the  amount  of  1000 
pounds.    In  each  county  there  are  three  senators,  but  their  num- 
ber, as  well  as  that  of  the  representatives,  may  be  augmented 
by  the  assembly.     They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of 
which  is  renewed  every  year.     The  assembly  meets  in  January. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  chosen  for  three 
years,  who  cannot  be  re-elected  for  the  three  next  succeeding 
years.  He  tm^t  be  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States  twelve  years,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
Delaware  the  last  six  before  his  election.  He  ia  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  when  not  in  active  seivice,  has 
power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  When  h  vacancy 
occurs  by  death  or  resignation,  the  speaker  of  the  senate  fills  his 
place;  and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  this  last  officer, 
he  is  succeeded  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
ad  interinii  until  a  new  nomination  be  made. 

Religious  Professions. — All  clergymen  iii  the  exercise  of  pas- 
toral and  clerical  functions  arfe  incapable  of  being  elected  to  the 
legislature,  or  of  holding  anv  civil  office  in  the  state.  No  pre- 
ference is  given  1  y  law  to  any  denominution  or  mode  of  worship; 
no  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  foir  office;  and  no 
power  is  wiven  to  the  magistrate,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
religion.  In  1814  the  number  of  churches  of  each  religious  de- 
nomination was,  Presbyterian,  24;  Episcopal,  14;  Friends,  8; 
Baptists,  7;  Swedish,  1;  Methodists  several.  In  Wilmington 
tnere  arc  one  ehureh  of  white,  and  two  of  colored  -Methodists  ; 
two  Presbyterians ;  two  Baptists  ;  one  Quakers  ;  one  Episcopa- 
lians.    According  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of 
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Baptists,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May  1817,the  number  ef 
churches  of  this  denomination  in  Delaware  was  then  8,  and  of 
members  570. 

Education. — A  considerable  fund  is  appropriated  by  the  state 
for  the  support  of  schools.  There  is  an  academy  at  Wilmington 
and  another  at  Newark.  In  the  year  1814  there  were  650  chil- 
dren at  school  in  the  town  of  Wilpiington  and  village  of  Brandy- 
wine,  the  population  of  which  was  4716  j  viz.  in  five  schools  for 
girls,  168  J  four  for  boys,  131 }  eleven  for  both  sexes,  317;  one 
for  children  of  color,  34.  Total  650.  The  expence  of  tuition 
varies  from  10  to  32  dollars  per  annum.  That  of  the  boarding- 
schools  for  girls  is  156  dollars  per  annum  for  each.  The  Library 
Company  at  Wilmington  are  proprietors  of  more  than  1000 
volumes. 

Manufactures. — In  May  1814  there  were,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Wilmington,  thirty  manufacturing  establishments,  of 
which  the  cost  has  been  estimated  at  150,000  dollars.  The  year 
following  the  number  of  water-works  within  nine  miles  of  Wil- 
mington amounted  to  ninety-nine.  Their  value,  independent  of 
capital,  has  been  estimated  at  500,000  dollars. 

There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  iron  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  ::reek.  The  powder-mills  belonging  to  Messrs.  Dupont,  on 
the  same  stream,  manufacture  from  15,000  to  16,000  pounds 
weight  of  powder  weekly,  of  which  the  net  profit  is  valued  at  a 
ii'ank  a  pound.  The  capital  of  this  establishment,  in  1814, 
amounted  to  210,000  dollars.  Wire  is  also  manufactured  here, 
as  well  as  wool,  cotton,  and  card  machinery. 

Commerce. — The  chief  articles  of  export  are  flour,  iron,  pa- 
per, and  lumber,  which  are  sent  to  the  neighbouring  states,  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  exports,  in  1791,  were  valued  at  199,840 
dollars;  in  1805  at  358,383,  of  which  280,556  was  of  foreign 
produce;  in  1811  they  amounted  only  to  88,623  dollars,  of 
which  1 1,678  consisted  of  foreign  articles.  The  tonnage  of  the 
state  for  1810  was  8192. 
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MARYLAND. 


Situatwn  and  Boundaries. — Maryland  is  situated  between  38o 
and  SO*'  43'  north  latitude,  and  2»  east,  and  2«  30*  west  longi- 
tude from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania ;  south  and  west  by  Virginia ;  east  by  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  along  each  side  of  the  Chesapeak 
bay  to  the  northern  line,  which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  196  miles  in  length.  On  the  south-west  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Virginia  by  the  Patomac.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular 
form. 

^rea.— 10,800  square  miles,  or  6,912,000  acres,  of  which 
about  one- fifth  is  water. 

Manners  and  Political  Character. — The  inhabitants,  whose 
chief  business  is  agriculture,  live  on  their  plantations.    They  are 
distinguished  by  their  agreeable  manners,  and  their  kindness  and 
hospitality  to  the  unfortunate  of  every  country.    The  women  are 
good-looking,  amiable  and  accomplished.    They  generally  marry 
about  seventeen,  and  the  men  about  twenty-one.     This  state 
which  so  strenuously  resisted  the  encroachments  of  parliament  in 
1769,  and  so  actively  promoted  the  revolution  in  1775,  was  the 
last  to  sign  the  articles  of  confederation  in  1781 ;  and  the  federal 
constitution  met  with  strong  opposition  from  some  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  convention,  but  was  finally  adopted  in  April 
1788,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one.     Besides  other  objections  to 
the  articles  of  confederation,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  im- 
mense tract  of  unappropriated  western  territory,  of  which  this 
state  owned  no  portion,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  common 
property  of  the  union,  not  of  particular  states,  and  should  be 
reserved  as  a  hmd  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.     In 
the  defence  of  Baltimore  during  the  late  war,  the  militia  mani- 
fested great  firmness,  and  the  people  have  since  evinced  their 
patriotism  by  raising  100,000  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  two 
monuments,  the  one  to  the  memory  of  General  Washington,  the 
other  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  city,  at  North 
Pointy  on  the  twelfth  of  "  "       "  "  " 
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expence  has  been  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars  j  that 
of  the  other  at  fifty  thousand. 

This  province  formed  a  part  of  Virginia  until  the  year  1632, 
when  it  was  detached  from  it  at  the  solicitation  of  George  Cal- 
vert, Lord  Baltimore,  who,  after  several  years*  residence  ih  the 
province  of  Newfoundland,  obtained  a  grant  of  this  province  as 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  Catholics  of  his  native  country ;  but, 
as  he  died  before  the  delivery  of  his  charter,  it  was  vested  in  his 
eldest  son,  who  followed  up  the  same  enterprise.  The  first  colony, 
consisting  of  200  Ron)an  Catholics  from  England,  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  1634.  They  established  themselves  at  St.  Mary's, 
then  the  capital,  where  their  numbers  were  increased  by  emi- 
grants from  New  England,  and  nonconformists,  driven  from 
Virginia  by  Berkeley  the  governor.  The  form  of  government 
was  modelled  after  that  of  England.  The  council,  which  resem- 
bled the  House  of  Peersj  was  composed  of  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  members  of  the  society,  and  the  Lower  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  the  counties.  The  right  of  convoking,  proro- 
guing, or  dissolving  the  parliament,  was  in  the  lord -proprietor, 
who  had  a  negative  upon  its  proceedings.  At  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  Lord  Baltimore  lost  his  rights,  but  was  re-esta- 
blished in  them  by  Charles  II.  Under  William  III.  he  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  his  property,  but  not  to  con- 
tinue as  governor.  An  act  of  parliament  passed  in  this  reigi, 
disabled  Catholics  from  holding  lands  either  by  descent  or  pur- 
chase. 

The  friendly  disposition  of  the  Indians,  which  favored  the 
growth  of  this  colony  for  some  time,  was  afterwards  interrupted 
by  the  conduct  of  Captain  William  Claiborne,  who  stirred  them 
up  against  the  colonists,  and,  in  1635,  went  so  far  as  to  attack 
their  vessels,  though  without  success.  Tlie  colonists  were  also 
annoyed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Virginians ;  but  these  troubles 
were  at  length  composed,  and  the  colony  increased  in  numbers 
under  the  protecting  influence  of  its  own  legislature.  Lands 
were  purchased  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  conditions 
which  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  adventurers  had  2000 
acres,  subject  to  the  yearly  rent  of  400  pounds  of  good  wheat, 
for  every  five  men  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  fifty,  whom 
they  imported  for  the  purpose  of  planting  or  inhabiting  the 
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country;  for  less  than  five  men  1000  acres  were  allowed;  the 
same  quantity  for  the  wife  of  a  settler  and  for  his  servant/  and 
fifty  for  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  subject  to  a  rent 
of  ten  pounds  of  wheat  yearly  for  every  fifty  acres.  These  pro- 
portions were  altered  by  a  subsequent  regulation  in  1635. 

Co^Ji"fi/M^ion.— According  to  the  form  of  government*    esta- 
blished at  Annapolis  in  1776,  (I4th  August,)  the  generarassem- 
bly  IS  composed  of  two  legislative  bodies,  a  senate  and  house  of 
delegates     Senators  are  chosen  by  electors,  (who  themselves  are 
elected  viva  voce  by  the  freemen,  the  first  monday  in  Septem- 
ber,) of  whom  there  are  two  in  each  county,  besides  one  for  the 
city  of  Annapolis,  and  another  for  the  city  of  Baltimore      By 
the  .5th  article  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution,  confirmed 
m  1S02,  every  free  white  male  citizen,  above  twcnty-one  year^ 
of  age,  having  resided  twelve  months  in  the  county  or  city  next 
preceding  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  has  the  right 
of  suffrage  for  delegates  to  the  general  assembly,  electors  to  the 
senate,  and  sheriffs.     These  electors  assemble  at  Annapolis    a 
fortnight  after  they  are  chosen,    and   elect,  by  ballot,    fifteen 
senators  out  of  their  own  body,  or  from  the  mass  of  citizens- 
nine  from  the  western,  and  six  from  the  eastern  shore,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  with  the  following  qualifications:   1    To  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age.     2.  To  possess  rea'  and  personal  pro- 
perty  to  the  value  of  more  than  1000  pounds.    3.  To  have  resi- 
ded in  the  state  more  than  three  years  immediately  precedine 
the  election.     The  electors  take  an  oath,  «  that  they  will  elect 
without  favor,  affection,  partiality,  or  prejuduce,  such  persons! 
tor  senators,  as  they,  in  their  judgment  and  conscience,  believe 
best  qualified  for  the  office."    The  members  of  the  house  of  de^ 
legates  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  first  monday 
m  October,  fou.  in  each  county,  and  two  from  each  of  the  cities 
without  regard  to  population.     The  qualifications  are  :  J    To  be 
twenty-ono  years  of  age.    2.  To  possess  real  or  personal  property 
above  the  value  of  500.  pounds.     3.  To  have  resided,  during  I 
year,  in  the  county  or  city  for  which  he  is  chosen.     The  execu- 
tive power  18  lodged  in  a  governor  and  council,  consisting  of  five 
members,  who  are  elected  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the 
general  assembly,  on  the  second  monday  in  November      The 
governor  must  be  twenty- five  years  of  age;  a  resident  in  the 
state  five  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  possessed  of  real 
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or  personal  estate  above  the  value  of  5000  pounds  current  mo- 
ney, of  which  1000  at  least  must  h:  freeliold  estate.  He 
cannot  continue  in  office  more  than  three  years  successively;  nor 
be  re-elected  until  the  expiration  of  four  years ;  nor  hold  any 
other  office  of  profit  during  the  time  for  which  he  serves.  Tho 
council  is  composed  of  "able  and  discreet  men,"  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  residents  in  the  state  three  years  next  preceding 
the  election,  and  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  lands  and  tenements 
above  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Any  three  of  the  mem- 
bers constitute  a  board,  of  which  the  governor  is  president,  and 
is  entitled  to  vote  on  all  (questions  in  which  the  council  are  divi- 
ded in  opinion.  The  chancellor,  judges,  and  justices,  attorney- 
general,  officers  of  the  militia,  registers  of  the  land  office,  sur- 
veyors, and  all  other  civil  officers,  except  constables,  overseers 
of  the  roads,  and  assessors,  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council.  Both  houses  of  assembly  choose  their 
own  officers ;  a  majority  of  each  constitutes  a  quorum  ;  any 
bills,  except  those  which  relate  to  money,  may  originate  in  the 
senate.  No  member  of  congress  holding  an  office,  nnder  the 
United  States,  or  any  particulnr  state,  or  employed  in  the  regu- 
lar land  service,  or  marine,  or  ujinister  of  the  gospel,  can  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  or  of  the  council  of 
state. 

Relmon. — The  different  sects  in  this  state  are  Roman  Catho- 
lies.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Gernmn  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Baptists,  Menonists,  Methodists,  Swedenborgians,  and 
Nicolists,  or  New  Quakers.  In  1811  the  number  of  Episcopa- 
lian churches  was  thirty,  of  clergymen  thirty- five.  The  Presby- 
terians have  nearly  the  same  number  of  both  j  but  the  most  nu- 
merous sect  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  more 
in  this  than  in  all  the  other  states.  Of  the  bishop  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  he  docs  not  assume  the  title  of  lordship,  or  father 
in  God,  but  simply  that  of  doctor  or  bishop.  The  clergymen 
are  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  gener?il  convention  of  Baptists,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  May  1817a  the  number  of  their  churches  was  33,  members 
570. 

'  Every  person  appointed  to  any  office,  besides  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, is  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  j  but,  by  the  second  article  of  amendment,  Quakers, 
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Menonisti,  Dunkers  or  Nicolists,  or  New  Quakers,  who  are  c«n- 
scientiousiy  averse  to  taking  an  oath,  are  quaUfied  for  office,  on 
making  affirmation  ;  and  this  tiubstitution  is  also  allowed,  when 
the  parties  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Slaves  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Virginia.  The 
annual  importation  into  these  two  states,  before  the  le^olution, 
was  about  4000  ;  1300  were  owned  by  one  planter.  Ea:h  slave 
generally  raised  1000  pounds,  or  6000  plants  of  tobacco,  with 
.some  barrels  of  corn,  and  had  a  weekly  allowance,  a  peck  of 
corn,  with  the  necessary  portion  of  salt. 

Education — The  legislature  has  lately  granted  considerable 
funds  for  the  encouragement  of  education.  In  1811,  25,000  dol- 
lars a-year  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schooh, 
which  are  ebtablished  in  every  county;  smd  the  incorporated 
banks  are  also  bound  to  contribute  for  their  advantage.  Those 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  that  at  liagarstown,  are  to  pay  the 
sum  of  20,000  dollars  annually,  in  proportion  to  their  capitals, 
for  the  use  of  county  schools,  during  the  extension  of  their  char- 
ters from  1813. 

Washington  College,  at  Chestertown,  in  Kent  county,  was 
founded  in  1782,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  twenty-four 
visitors,  or  governors,  who  have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies,  and 
to  hold  estates,  of  which  the  yearly  value  shall  not  exceed  6000 
dollars  current  money. 

IVashington  Academy,  in  Somerset  county,  was  instituted  by 
law,  in  1799,  under  the  direction  of  fifteen  trustees,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  private  donations,  which 
it  is  authorized  to  receive j  and  also  to  hold  land  to  the  extent  of 
2000  acres.  The  public  library  of  Baltimore,  from  which  books 
may  be  taken  out  for  use  by  the  owners  of  shares,  contains  about 
12,000  volumes.  A  handsome  building  is  now  erecting  for  this 
institution. 

Societies. — There  are  several  literary  and  humane  societies, 
and  one  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce.  In  the  year  1800  a  society  was  formed,  called  the 
Maryland  Society,  for  promoting  useful  and  ornamental  know- 
ledge. The  society  for  the  encouragement  of  emigrants  has  b^en 
of  great  service  to  the  numerous  foreigners  who  arrive  here.  An 
hospital  is  neaiiy  finished,  of  which  the  cxpence,  including  fur- 
niture, will  amount  to  70,000  dollars. 
24 — VOL.  II.  I 
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Newspapem.-^U  tlie  year  1817  four  daily  and  nine  wecUf 
newspapers  vere  printed  in  this  state. 

j4griciiltnre.—W'hci\tj  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco,  are  the  sta- 
ple crops.  Rye  and  oats  are  also  cultivated.  The  sweet  potatoe 
thrives  J  and  the  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  are  of  » 
good  quality.  The  true  white  or  Sicilian  «vheat,  and  the  bright 
kite's  foot  tobacco,  which  grow  on  a  light  clayey  soil,  are  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland.  The  growth  of  tobacco  in  181(t 
was  estimated  at  l.'),000  hogsheads.  lOOO  lbs.  of  tobacco  is  the 
product  of  about  6000  plants.  It  is  stronger  than  that  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  is  preferred  by  the  northern  and  eastern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Hemp  and  flax  are  raised  on  the  uplands,  in  the  interior 
country,  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  produce  of  wheat  is 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  bushels  per  acre,  on  the  best  soil ;  of  In- 
dian corn,  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels,  and  the  average  crop 
of  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  ten  bushels ;  of  the  latter  at 
fifteen.  It  is  stated,  l)y  Dr.  Morse,  "  that  an  industrious  man 
may  cultivate  four  acres  of  Indian  corn,  and  rear  near  COOU 
plants  of  tobacco."  i 

On  the  west  river,  the  produce  of  wheat  is  from  four  to  five 
bushels.  On  the  eastern  shore,  where  many  farmers  grow  from 
100  to  200  acres,  the  average  crop  was  from  five  to  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  with  six  cwt.  of  straw.  It  is  gathered  in  June,  and 
one  man  with  a  scythe  cradle  will  cut  three  acres  per  day,  for 
which  his  wages  were  u  dollar,  with  food  and  a  pint  of  whisky. 
About  Rnltimoie,  the  average  crop  of  oats  is  said  to  be  four 
bushels  per  acre ;  of  barley,  one  bushel  j  of  rye,  four  bushels. 
Of  oats  and  barley,  it  is  stated,  that  an  English  waggon  could 
carry  away  the  produce  of  ten  aires,  and  that  the  produce  sel- 
dom exceeds  the  quantity  of  seed,  which  is  about  a  bushel  per 
acre.  Potatoes  yielded  100  bushels  an  acre.  Turnips,  ^^60 
bushels.  Hay,  less  than  half  a  ton  per  acre.  Mr.  Smith,  who, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  went  largely  into  farming  in  this 
state,  having  sown  350  acres  in  wheat,  50  in  buckwheat  and 
oats,  12  in  potatoes,  36  in  tabacco,  and  200  in  Indian  corn, 
employed,  for  all  this  culture,  but  fifteen  slaves. 

Of  insects  injurious  to  agriculture,  the  Hessian  fly  is  the  most 
remarkable.  It  sometimes  destroyed  whole  fields  in  a  season ; 
but  its  ravages  have  been^  for  some  years  past,  coujiteractcd  by 
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late  sowing,  and  constant  manuring.   Near  Annapolis,  the  grapes, 
plums,  and  pears,  are  often  injured  by  an  insect. 

Before  the  American  revolution,  there  was,  in  the  whole  state, 
but  one  manufactory,  and  that  of  woollen,  which  was  established 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Tobacco  was  their  only  article  of 
trade.  The  planters  now  prepare  their  own  clothing;  and  a 
great  number  of  manufactures  have  been  lately  established  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  northern  counties.  The  capital  of  the  Union 
nianufaqturing  <:ompany  of  Maryland  is  1,000,000  dollars,  divi- 
ded into  20,000  shares  of  50  dollars  each. 

The  whole  amount  of  manufactures,  in  ISIO,  was  11,468,794 
dollars,  besides  articles  of  a  doubtful  nature  in  relation  to  ma- 
nufactures, tobacco,  flour,  and  meal,  wind-milU,  &c.  amounting 
to  2,734,765  dollars. 

Commerce. — In  relation  to  foreign  trade,  this  state  is  the 
fourth  in  the  union.  The  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  corn,  tobacco, 
flax-seeds,  beans,  pork,  and  lumber,  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  England,  France,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  surplus 
productions  of  the  country  round  Annapolis  are  transported  to 
Baltimore  and  Alexandria.  In  1815,  222,000  barrels  of  flour 
%vere  exported  to  foreign  places  directly,  besides  140,000  coast- 
wise. In  1816,  the  quantity  exported  to  foreign  places  amount- 
ed to  187,000  barrels;  and  to  the  eastern  and  southern  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  170,000.  In  1815,  the  tobacco  sent  to 
foreign  ports  amounted  to  27,000  hogsheads;  in  18 16  to 
12,000. 

The  imports  are  dry  goods,  hard- ware,  wines,  and  spirituous 
liquors,  rum,  sugar,  and  coffee,  from  the  West  Indies ;  a  portion 
of  which  is  re- shipped  for  Europe,  or  given  in  exchange  for  the 
productions  of  the  western  country,  with  which  there  is  a  more 
easy  and  shorter  communication  than  with  Philadelphia.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  one-half  of  all  the  foreign  American  commerce, 
during  the  war,  was  carried  on  by  Baltimore  schooners.  In  the 
year  1765,  it  scarcely  gave  employment  to  one  old  vessel. 

The  exports  from  H::itimore,  in  1790,  amounted  to  2,027,777 
dollars.  In  1805,  10,859,480  dollars,  of  which  7,450,937  were 
of  foreign  produce.  The  imports  amounted  to  nearly  the  same 
value.  In  1805,  the  whole  tonnage  of  this  state  was  108,040 
tons.  In  Ibl  1  j  the  registered  tonnage  of  Baltimore  was  88,398 
toiis^  of  the  district,  103,444. 
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VIRGINIA* 


Situatioh  and  Boundai  ies. — Virginia  is  situated  between  the 
.36°  30'  and  40''  40'  north  latitude,  and  between  I''  40"  east  and 
6°  20'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio;  south  by  North  Caiolina  and  Tenessee; 
east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  west  by  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  Its  length,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  on  the  west,  is  440  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  is  290. 

^rea.— 70,000. 

Aspect  of  the  Country  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — Different 
ranges  of  mountains  run  across  this  state  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  sea  coast,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  tha 
Green  and  South  Mountains,  the  Blue  Ridge,t  and  Alleghany 
or  Apa-Hches.  Between  these  ridges  are  rich  and  fertile  vallies. 
From  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  100  miles,  the  country  is  low, 
flat,  and  abounding  in  swamps  and  stagnant  marshes;  the  soil  a 
mixture  of  loam,  sand.and  clay.  Thence  to  the  hills,  150  miles, 
the  surface  is  uneven,  gradually  but  irregularly  rising,  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  coast  to  the  Alleghany  chain.  The  mountainous 
district  is  100  miles  in  breadth;  beyond  which,  to  the  Ohio 
river,  there  is  a  regular  succession-  of  hills  and  vallies.  In  the 
western  parts,  and  between  the  Blue  and  Alleghany  ridges,  it  is 
a  limestone  country,  with  many  caves,  valuable  for  the  quantity 
of  saltpetre  which  they  afford.  The  surface,  at  the  falls  of  the 
rivers,  is  generally  elevated  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  tide. 
The  shore,  at  Cape  Henry,  is  but  fifteen  feet  above  high  water 
mark.  The  sc'l  of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahanoc  civers,  is  sandy,  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
there  are  tracts  unfavorable  to  vegetation ;  but  these  arre  of  no 


•  This  name  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  virgin  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which 
title  she  was  oatentntiously  foud. 

+  The  height  of  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  about  six  miles  west 
of  the  sweet  springs,  according  to  Colonel  Williams'  barometrical  observa- 
iion,  IS  s5oS  frci  above  the  icvri  of  tide  water  in  ViigiiiiH.  The  most  ele- 
vated point,  called  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  4C00  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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great  extent,  and  the  state  in  general,  in  point  of  soil,  is  highly 
favored  by  nature.  The  banks  of  James  river,  and  the  interme- 
diate surface  to  York  river,  are  very  fertile.  Towards  the  West 
mountain,  and  between  the  Opechan  creek  and  the  Shenandoah 
the  line  of  country,  for  soil  and  climate,  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  sea  coast.  In  general,  the  fertile  lands  commence  above 
the  falls  -of  the  rivers.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  mounrains 
vegetation  commences  earlier,  and  continues  later  than  in  other 
situations  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  north-west  winds.     From 

tide-water  to  the  Blue  ridge,  the  principal  productions  are 

Indian  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  hay,  clovei.  &c.  Beyond 
the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  wheat,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  and 
pasture.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  three-fourths  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  are  fertile  and  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  alluvial  soil  extends  as  high  as  Richmond,  whp-e  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  sharks  and  other  animals  have  been  dug  up  from 
the  depth  of  seventy- one  feet,  in  the  excavation  of  wells. 

Cavems.—The  most  remarkable  are  Madison's  Cave,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  Wier's  cave,  in  Augusta  county, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Staunton.  The  last,  according  to  a  de- 
scription given  of  it  in  1806,  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  ,and  coni 
tains  more  than  twenty  different  apartments,  some  of  which  are 
300  feet  in  length. 

Tem/)era*Mre.— Virginia  and  Maryland  lie  between  those  pa- 
rallels which  include  the  finest  climate  in  the  old  continent 

Morocco,  Fez,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.     Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  observes,  that,  proceeding  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  westwardly,  the  climate  becomes  colder,  till  you  reach 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  ridge.     Thence,  descending  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  temperature  again  increases,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  the  climate  is  several  degrees  warmer  than  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.     This  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  ;  plants  which  thrive  and 
multiply  naturally  in  the  weste  rn  statci,  do  not  grow  on  the  sea- 
coast.     In  the  summer  of  1799,  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
90''  at  Monticello,  and  96°  at  Williamsburgh,  it  was  at  1 10  at 
Kaskaskia.     Of  late  vears.  snow  does  not  Up  h*.lnw  tho  r«f»'«"= 
tarns  more  than  a  few  days,  and  the  rivers  seldom  frecisc.     The 
heat  of  summer  is  also  more  moderate.     The  extremes  of  heat 
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and  cold  at  Monticello,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr* 
Jefferson,  are  98°  above  and  6"  below  zero  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale.     The  average  temperature  of  the  mornings  of  May,  the 
season  of  rapid  vegetation,  is  about  63"  of  Fahrenheit.      The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Williamsburgh,  in  latitude  38",  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Baron  Humboldt,  is  14"  5'  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer,  (57"  21'  F.)    The  temperature  is  much 
influenced  by  the  winds ;  those  from  the  north  and  north-we&t 
bring  cold  and  clear  weather;  those  from  the  south-east  hazi- 
ness, moisture  and  warmth.     The  pleasantest  months  are  May 
and  June  J  July  and  August  are  intensely  hot,  and  September 
and  October  are  generally  rainy.     '( he  annual  average  quantity 
of  rain  at  Williamsburg  was  47.038  inches.    It  is  observed,  that, 
as  agriculture  advances,  and  the  swamps  are  drained,  the  climate 
becomes  gradually  milder ;  and  it  is  believed,  that,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  oranges  and  lemons  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
south-eastern  parts.     In  the  year  1779,  Elizabeth  river  was  so 
frozen  at  Norfolk,  that  the  American  army  crossed  on  the  ice. 
Since  that  period,  it  has  been  once  frozen  to  Crany  Island,  a 
distance  of  three  miles. 

Rivers. — ^The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  eastern  side  of 

the  Apalachian  mountains     The  upper  branches  of  the  Roanoke 

river,  called  the  Staunton  and  Dan,  water  the  southern  parts  of 

this  state.     The  legislature  of  the  state  have  proposed  to  form  a 

connexion  between  tliis  river  and  the  Ch'esapeak  Bay.    2.  James 

river,  formerly  called  Powhatton,  runs  across  the  state  from  the 

high  chain  of  mountains  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Chesapeak 

Bay.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  125  tons  to  within  a  mile  of 

Richmond,  where  a  ledge  of  rocks  interrupts  the  navigation  by 

a  series  of  rapids  and  falls  for  seven  miles,  along  which,  however 

there  is  a  canal  communication.     This  river  has  three  branches  j 

the  southern,  or  Apamatox,  is  navigable  by  means  of  a  canal  for 

small  vessels  eight  miles  above  Petersburgh  j  the  north-west,  or 

Rivannah  branch,  is  navigable  for  small  boats  from  its  junction 

to  the  south  mountains,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  j  the 

other  branch,  called  the  Chicahomania,  which  runs  sixty  miles 

in  the  same  direction,  •  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  six  tons  burden 

thirty- two  miles.   3.  Elizabeth  river,  a  short  arm  of  James  river, 

ffcrn  which  it  stretches  in  a  south  eastern  direction,   has,   at 

common  flood-tide,  twenty-one  feet  water  as  ftir  as  Gop%t,  at 
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the  junction  of  the  southern  branch,  and  eighteen  feet  to  that 
of  the  eastern,  where,  at  Norfolk,  it  forms  a  fine  harbour  with 
thirty- two  feet  water,  capable  of  containing  300  ships.    4.  Nan. 
semond  river,  another  arm,  some  few  miles  west  of  the  former 
lias  a  south- western  direction,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250 
tons,  to  a  place  called  Sleepy  Hole;  to  Suflulk  for  vessels  of  100 
tons,  and  to  Milner's  Farm  for  those  of  twenty-five  tons.     5 
York  river  rises  in  the  easternmost  ridge  of  mountains,  and*  fall* 
into  the  Chesapeak  after  a  course  cf  180  miles.     At  high  tide  it 
has  four  fathoms  water  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  loaded  boats  ascend  forty  miles  higher.     At  York 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  its  outlet,  it  forms  a  harbour  capable  of 
containing  the  largest  vessels.     Its  two  principal  branches  are 
called  the  Matapony  and  Pamunky  rivers ;    the  latter  is  very 
crooked  near  its  junction.     6.  Rappahanock,  which  rises  in  the 
Ulue  ridge,  and  enters  the  Chesapeak  after  a  south-east  couise 
of  200  miles,  has  two  fathoms  water  as  far  as  Fredericksburgh, 
which  is  1 10  miles  from  its  .^louth.    Its  northern  branch  is  called 
the  Riipidan  river.     Between  York  river  and  the  Rappahanock 
several  streams  run   into  Mock  Ja<J;   Bay  of  the  Chesapeak! 
The  three  great  streams,  James  river,  York  river,  and  Rappa- 
hanock, at  several  places  approach  within  a  mile  of  each  other. 
The  falls  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  moun- 
tains.    7.  The  Potomac,  which  separates  this  state  from  Mary- 
land, in  its  course  to  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  has  three  fathoriis 
water  to  Alexandria,  290  miles  from  the  sea,  and  ten  feet  to  the 
tails,  thirteen  miles  higher.   The  Shenandoah,  its  great  southern 
branch,  unites  its  waters  at  Harper's  Ferry,  just  above  the  Blue 
ridge,  after  a  course  of  250  miles.     It  is  navigable  to  Port  Re- 
public, a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.    Large  boats  ascend  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry.     The  other  branches  of  the 
Potomac,  which  water  the  northern  parts  of  this  state,  are  the 
Patjuian  Creek,  and  Great  and  Little  Cacapon,  and  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac.     The  rivers  which  traverse  this  state  in 
their  course  from  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio 
are,   1.  The  upper  branches  of  the  river  Monongahela.     2  The 
Little  Kenhawa,  which  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  outlet,  and  na- 
vigable to  the  distance  of  ten  miles.     3.  The  great  Kenhawa, 
wnicn  IS  4UU  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  navigable  ninety  miles 
to  the  great  falls,  where  there  is  a  descent  of  thirty  feet.     4. 
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Big  Sandy,  or  Tottery  river,  which  separates  this  state  from 
that  of  Kentucky,  is  also  navigable  with  loaded  batteaux  to  the 
Ouasioto  mountain,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio.  Its  length  is  lOO  miles ;  its  width  at  the  junc- 
tion sixty  yards.  5.  The  Guyando  river,  which  falls  in  ten  miles 
above  the  former,  is  a  considerable  stream. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of 
James  river,  in  the  counties  of  Albemarle  and  Augusta.  The 
manufacturing  establishments  on  the  southern  banks  of  Cullaway, 
Ross,  and  Balendine,  produce  each  about  150  tons  of  bar  iron 
a-year.  Brown  scaly  iron  ore,  or  the  brown  oxyd  of  iron,  is 
seen  on  the  Shenandoah.  Plumbago,  or  carburet  of  iron,  is  in 
great  abundance  in  the  county  of  Amelia,  between  the  Blue 
ridge  and  the  extremity  of  tide  water.  Copper,  in  a  native  state, 
has  been  found  in  Orange  county,  and  the  ore  of  this  metal  on 
both  sides  of  James  river,  in  the  county  of  Amherst.  Gold  ore 
has  been  discovered  in  Buckingham  county.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's 
**  Notes  on  Virginiaj*'  it  is  stated,  that  on  the  borders,  and  not 
far  from  the  cr'aracts  of  t\vc  Rappahanock  river,  a  piece  of  this 
substaiice  was  found  which  yielded  seventeen  pennyweights. 
Antimony. — Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  said -to  exist  near  Rich- 
mond. Manganese  is  found  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  and 
also  of  Shenandoah,  on  the  north  mountain.  Lead  ore  abounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kenhawa  in  Wythe  county,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Cripple  creek.  The  n»ines  are  worked  by  twenty 
or  thirty  hands ;  and  their  average  produce  is  about  sixty  per 
cent.  Marble  of  a  variegated  appearance,  on  James  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  Rock  Fish  stream.  Limestone  everywhere  west 
of  the  Blue  ridge.  Slate  has'lieen  lately  worked  to  advantage. 
Talc,  or  Soapstone,  used  for  chimneys,  tobacco-pipes,  and  other 
uses.  Ochre  in  different  places;  one  kind,  of  a  yellow  color  on 
the  Apomatox  river,  is  employed  in  its  natural  state  to  color  the 
brick  hearths;  when  calcined  it  forms  a  valuable  red- paint. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  western  parts,  and  is  in  great  abundance 
above  Richmond,  and  on  the  Apomatox  branch  of  James  river, 
where  it  extends  in  veins  of  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in 
breadth,  which  are  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
It  now  forms  an  article  of  export,  and  more  than  5000  men  are 
employed  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  Saltpetre  is  found  in 
subterraneous  places  in  considerable  (quantity. 
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Suit  Springs. — In  1610  the  salt  springs,  seventy  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kenhawa,  and  a  little  below  the  falls  of 
that  river,  furnished  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  bushels  daily.     The 
salt  furnaces  extend  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.    The 
depth  to  the  rock  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  to  the  salt  wa^ 
ter  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  of  solid  rock.     During  the  last  war 
the  salt  springs  on  the  Kanhawa  river  supplied  the  whole  west- 
ern country  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.     The  working  of 
coal  IS  net  yet  well  understood;  and  wood  has  l)ecome  so  scarce, 
that  by  means  of  pumps  the  water  is  forced  through  pipes  three 
miles  to  the  place  where  fuel  is  procured.     The  springs  worked 
near  the  sea  during  the  u-ar  have  been  since  nearly  abandoned. 

Mineral  Springs.— There  are  sulphureous,   warm,   and  hot 
spimgs  near  the  sources  of  James  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountams,  which  are  visited  in  Julv  and  August  by  a 
number  of  valetudinaries,   particularly  those  who  labor  under 
rheumatic  affections.     At  the  warm  springs  there  are  two  baths 
upwards  of  forty  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the  water  rises 
from  a  pebbly  bottom  in  such  a  quantity,  that  a  mill  near  the 
source  is  driven  principally  by  this  sti-eam.     The  air  bubbles 
nsing  constantly  to  the  surface  create  an  agreeable  sensation. 
The  waters  are  slightly  purgative,  and  are  efficacious  in  cutane- 
ous diseases,  and  in  rheumatic  and  chronic  complaints.     The 
hot  spnngs,  five  miles  from  the  warm  springs,  are  also  resorted 
to  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  and  chronic  complaints.    The  tem- 
perature of  the  former  is  96,  of  the  latter  112  degrees.     The 
sweet  springs,  another  mineral  water,  are  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-two  miles  from  the  former,  in  the  county  of  Boti- 
tourt.     The  temperature  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  common 
water.     At  the  distance  of  a  mile  are  the  red  springs,  which, 
like  the  former,  have  a  tonic  of  bracing  quality.     The  white 
sulphur  sprmgs  in  Green  Briar  county,  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
hot  springs,  are  purgative,  and  much  frequented  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  the  blood,  as  well  as  for  amusement.     In  the  sum- 
mer of  18b,    the  number  of  infirm  visitors  was  nearly  400 
1  here  are  two  burning  springs,  as  they  are  called,  on  the  Ken- 
hawa,  near  the  great  salt  works.     One  in  a  field  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  the  other  on  its  banks,  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ten  feet  from  the  sumn.;.  of 
tne  bank.     No  stream  runs  from  either.     Seven  miles  above  the 
24.— VOL.  II.  K 
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mouth  of  Elk  liver,  rises  from  a  hole  in  the  earth,  of  the  capa- 
city of  thirty  or  forty  gallons,  a  bituminous  vapor,  which  keeps, 
the  sand  abouc  its  orifice  in  constant  motion,  and  wlien  stirrcf^ 
or  brought  into  contact  with  flame,  it  burns  sometimes  for  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  others  for  two  or  three  days,,  pre- 
senting a  column  of  fire  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  throwing  out  matter  resembling  pit  coal 
in  combustion.  Washierwomen  resoj-t  to  tbip.pl^ce  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boiling  their  linen.  '  ,u,-,   '?       !. 

Forest  Trees.— The  principal  forest  trees  are  apple,  wild  or 
sweet-scented  crab,  ash,  aspen,  beech,  black  and  white  birch, 
catalpa,  cherry,  chesnut,  horse-chesnut,  cucumber  tree,  cypress, 
dogwood,  elder,  elm,  fir  hemlock  spruce,  fringe  or  snow- drop 
tree,  sweet  gum,  hawthorn,  hickery,  Indus  red-bud ;  juniper,  or 
red  or  Virginia  cedar;  laurel  swamp;  linden,  or  American  lime; 
locust,  sugar  asid  red  flowering  maple,  red  mulberry;    blac^k, 
chesnut,  live,  red,  and  white  oak  ;  paean,  or  Illinois  nut ;  per- 
simon;  black,  8prucc%  white,  and  yellow  pine ;  plane  tree,  pop- 
lar, black  ditto,  sassairas,  spindle  tree,  black  and  white  walnuts 
The  forests  of  Virginia  have  little  underwood ;  and,  it  is  easy  to 
travel  through  them  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  except  on  the  lon- 
lands  in  the  eastern  parts,  which  are  covered  with  cedars,  pines, 
and  cypresses.     Of  shrubs  there  are  a  great  variety.     Sassafras 
exists  in  great  abundance ;  wild  indigo  throughout  the  state ;  the 
gooseberry,  which  grows  naturally  near  the  white  sulphur  springs^ 
is  smaller  than  the  European,  and  more  bearded,  but  the  Iruit  is 
very  agreeeble;   raspberries,  black  and  red,   and  strauberries, 
grow  naturally.     The  vine  grows  luxuriantly.     At  Morris,  near 
the  hot  springs  on  Jackson's  river,  the  main  branch  of  James 
river,  there  are  two  vines ;  the  one  four  feet  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, to  the  height  of  thirty  feet;  the  other  six  feet  in 
girth,  jjt  the  height  of  seven  feet,  where  it  forms  three  branches, 
the  smallest  of  which  is  twenty-seven  inches  round.      These 
vines  are  supported  by  sycamore  trees,  twenty  feet  in  circumfe> 
rence. 

Animals. — The  bones  of  the  mammoth,  and  other  animals 
now  extinct,  have  been  found  in  this  state.  Those  which  are 
still  numerous  in  the  western  parts  are — the  wolf,  beio.  deer, 
the  racoon,  squirrel  and  oppossum.  At  the  ajrproaca  of  the 
winter,  the  bear  descend",  ^'om  the  mountains  in  hca-di  of  the 
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fiuit  of  the  persimon  tr6e,  when  it  is  pursued  and  takch%r  do^s. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  animals  have  become  rare* 
and  peltries  are  no  longer  an  article  o*  exportation,  the  whole* 
being  consumed  by  the  hatters  and  saddlers   of  the   country 
y\mong  the  bird  kind  is  the  wild  turkey,  which  is  yet  common 
on  the  branches  of  the  Kenh;ivva,  and  other  streams,  where  they 
weigli,  when  full  grown,  from  twelve  to  thirty  pounds.    They  go 
in  large  flocks,  and  are  easily  shot ;  when  pursued,  they  run  a 
considerable  distance  before  they  can  take  wing,  and  so  swiftly 
that  they  are  seldom  overtaken  by  a  horse  at  full  gallop.    In  the 
interior  parts,  whole  flocks  are  caught  in  the  following  manner  • 
A  log  fence,  twelve  feet  square,  covered  above,  has  a  passage 
leadnig  from  the  centre  to  the  outside,  into  which  maize  or  In- 
dian corn  is  thrown,  which  decoys  them  in;  and  so  stupid  are 
they  that  they  never  seek  to  escape  by  the  same  passage,  but  fly 
about,  and  dart  with  such  violence  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
uiclosure,  that  they  sometimes  destroy  themselves.     Partridges, 
which  are  also  numerous,  are  taken  in  the  same  manner.     The 
shell  drake,  or  Canvas  black  duck,  is  found  in  James  river   and 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavor.     The  sora,  or  American  ortolan 
appears  with  the  first  white  frost,  early  in  September,  and  dis- 
appears with  th6  first  black  or  hard  frost  j  an  interval  which  vh- 
ries  Irom  one  to  nine  weeks.     They  frequent  the  borders  bf  the 
waters,  and  are  so  numerous,  that  one  person,  seated  in  a  canoe 
with  a  lantern,  will  sometimes  knock  down  from  six  to  eighteen 
dozen  m  a  night,  which  are  sold  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  a  dollar  per  dozen.     The  turkey  buzzard,  (Vultur  aura,)  so 
called  from  its  red  gills,  resembling  those  of  a  turkey,  is  nearly 
of  the  size  of  the  eagle.     It  feeds  on  carrion.     The  Virginia 
nightingale,  or  mpcking-bird,  derives  its  name  from  its  extraor- 
dinary imitation  of  all  other  songsters.     The  red  bird  and  the 
humming  bird  are  admired  for  their  beautiful  plumage. 

T«/ie*.— The  rivers  contain  sturgeon,  cat-fish,  sheep's-head 
herring    perch,  drum,  carp,  bass,  oysters,   old.  wife,   cod  sun- 
fish,  crabs,  &c. ;  all  of  which  are  eaten.     The  fish,  not  eaten 
are  the  sea-dog,  gar,  ray-fish,  sword-fish,  frog-fish,  &c.    Some 
of  the  largest  sturgeon  weigh  from  100  to  200  pounds.     Those 
of  James  river  from  fiO  to  130.     A  dozen  ate  often  seen  in  the 

market  Rt  nn/>f>     Th«  '•"•  fi-i-  -ii- ?   i    «•         "^^        ...    .^ 
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ttreigh  100  pounds.  The  rock- fish  are  from  8  to  50  pounds ;  tlie 
shad  from  7  to  8,  and  are  very  abundant  in  James  river  and  the 
t'otomac.  Pike,  or  jack,  are  frequently  caught  in  the  Kenhawa 
and  Ohio ;  some  weigh  50  pounds*  The  herring  is  often  abun- 
dant in  the  Potomac  and  James  river.  In  1815,  they  ivere  sold 
at  Richmond  at  four  and  a  half  and  five  dollars  per  barrel ;  the 
shad  from  seven  to  ten  dollars,  or  from  four  to  seven  cents  a 
pound ;  rock-iish  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  ; 
sturgeon  at  ten  cents.  Among  the  fish  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  are  the  sheep's-head,  benita,  hog-fish,  rock-fish,  pond- 
fish,  chub,  and  four  different  kinds  of  perch ;  trout  and  eels, 
the  largest  of  which  are  fiom  five  to  six  feet  long.  They  are 
often  caugtit  in  wiers,  made  of  stones,  which  run  across  the  cur- 
rent, and  reach  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  forming  in  the  cen- 
tre an  acute  angle,  where  is  placed  a  wicker  basket,  or  wooden 
box,  to  receive  them.  The  shell-fish  are  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs^ 
land-turtle,  sea- turtle,  loggerhead,  and  terrebin.  The  oysters, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  are  Very  fine,  and  have 
not  the  copper  taste  of  the  English  and  French  oysters.  The 
penalty  in  Virginia  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  fowling,  within  the 
^ands  or  tenements  of  another,  is  thi^e  dollars^  and  the  ofiender 
is  also  actionable  by  the  common  law.        :  i,,,*  • 

Manners  and  Character. — The  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  and 
niouutainous  parts  are  tall,  robust,  generally  with  black  lively 
eyes,  and  remarkably  white  teeth.  They  are  of  a  browner  com- 
plexion than  the  people  farther  north.  The  country  is  very 
healthy,  except  in  low  marshy  places  bordering  on  the  sea,  w'.'?re 
the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  fevers  and  pleurisies.  The  yellow 
fever  prevailed  at  Norfolk,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1800 
and  I  SO  I,  occasioned  by  the  miasma  emanating  from  a  consider- 
able extent  of  surface,  which,  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  is  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  at  Lam- 
bert's point,  fever  and  ague  constantly  prevail.  Those  who  inha- 
bit the  district  from  Tide  Water  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  breadth  of 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles,  enjoy  a  better  climate,  and  are 
of  larger  stature  than  the  generality  of  Europeans.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  men  from  six  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  nine 
inches  in  height.  Benjamin  Harrison  is  seven  feet  five  inches. 
Some  of  the  natives  are  gifted  with  extraordinary  muscular  pow- 
ers.   Peter  Francisco  was  known  to  take  two  men;  each  six  feet 
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high,  and  hold  them  in  the  air  by  the  ankles  at  arms  length. 
This  tract,  and  the  hilly  country  in  general^  is  very  healthy,  and 
free  from  miasma;  the  people  lead  an  industrious  and  active  life 
are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  have  comfortable  houses.     The 
Virginians  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  first  English  set- 
tlers, though  there  are  some  small  colonies  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
emigrants  in  different  parts.     The  population  of  Petersburg  is 
chiefly  from  Ireland;   and,  at  Norfolk,  there  are  also  several 
families  from  that  country,  and  about  300  individuals  of  French 
origin.     The  inhabitants  of  this  state  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  of  independence,  and  still  interest  themselves  keenly  in  po- 
litics.  They  have  been  generally  allowed  to  be  open,  frank,  and 
hospitable,  polite,   generous  and  high-spirited;    but  they  have 
also  been  accused  of  pride,  indolence,  and  the  other  bad  quali- 
ties nourished  by  the  practice  of  negro  slavery.     A  late  intelli- 
gent traveller  considers  the  plantation  bred  Virginians  as  having 
more  pretension  than  good  sense  ;  the  insubordination,  he  says, 
both  ^o  parental  and  scholastic  authority,  in  which  they  glory* 
produces,  as  might  bp  expected,  a  petilance  of  manner,  and 
frothiness  of  intellect,  very  unlike  what  we  may  imagine  of  the 
old  Romans,  to  whom  they  affect  to  compare  themselves.     It  is 
but  justice,  however,   to  the  Virginians,  to  admit,   that  their 
treatment  of  the  negroes  is  comparatively  mild,  and  that  the  de- 
debasing  effects  of  slavery  are  less  seen  on  the  character  of  the 
whites  here,  than  in  any  other  place  where  it  prevails. 

Indians.-^TUe  Indians  of  this  country  are  reduced  to  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  Notaway  nation,  who  live  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name;  and  about  an  equal  number  of  Pamunkeys,  who 
dwell  on  the  Pamunkey  branch  of  York  river.  By  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  1792,  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  their  lands  to 
other  persons  than  those  of  their  own  nation.  Their  rights  and 
privileges  are  secured  and  defended. 

Constitution.-^The  present  constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, adopted  in  1/76,  establishes  two  houses  of  assembly,  a 
house  of  delegates  and  a  senate.  The  former  is  composed  of 
two  freeholders  from  each  county,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
cit.es  or  boroughs  of  Norfolk,  Williamsburgh,  Richmond,  and 
1  etersburgh,  chosen  annually  by  citizens  who  are  proprietors  of 
a  life  estate  of  100  ucrps  of  nninhoh;*^^^  i„..j    __  oe  

a  house  or  lot  thereon,  or  a  house  or  lot  in  some  town.     Slaves 
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enter  into  the  scale  of  roprMentation,  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fifths  of  their  number  j  so  that,  in  the  repartition  of  votes,  5(K)(I 
slaves  are  counted  equivalent  to  3000  freemen.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  twenty-four  members,  who  must  not  be  under  twenty- five 
years  of  age.  They  are  rhosr,)!  in  Mstricts  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  are  divide?  \r.to  iWi,-  <  'asses,  one  of  which  is  rnnewed 
each  year.  The  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a»governor  and 
council  of  eight  members,  chosen  anmially  by  the  joint  ballot  of 
both  houses.  They  cannot  serve  more  than  three  years  in  seven. 
The  governor  has  the  power  of  granting  reprieves  or  pardons, 
except  when  the  prosecution  hus  beou  carried  on  by  the 
house  of  delegates.  When  out  of  office,  he  is  impeachable 
for  corruption  or  mal-administration.  The  council  of  state  is 
chosen  from  the  members  of  the  houses  of  assembly,  or  from  the 
people  at  large;  and  a  president  is  elected,  who,  in  case  of 
death,  inability,  or  absence  of  the  governor,  acts  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  Each  house  of  assembly  appoints  its  own  officers,  and 
directs  its  own  proceedings.  All  laws  originate  in  the  house  of 
delegates,  bat  may  be  approved,  rejected,  or  amended  by  the 
senate,  except  bills  relating  to  money,  which  must  be  simply  ap- 
proved or  rejected.  The  magistrates  of  the  counties  elect  new 
magistrates,  recommended  by  the  governor  and  council,  a  prac- 
tice which  is  complained  of  as  anti  republican,  and  will  probably 
be  altered  by  the  convention  lately  called,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  eonstitution. 

Judiciary, — The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  legislature,  du- 
ring good  behaviour,  and  may  be  removed  by  impeachmeitt  of 
the  lower  house.  Those  of  the  general  court  are  tried" by  the 
court  of  appeals.  There  are  three  superior  courts;  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  of  three  branches,  which  sits  twice  a-vear, 
at  Richmond,  Williamsburg,  and  Staunton.  The  general  court, 
which  sits  four  times  a-year  at  Richmond,  twice  as  a  civil  and 
criminal  court,  and  twice  as  a  crimimal  court  only.  The  two 
first  receive  appeals  from  the  county  courts,  and  have  original 
jurisdiction  where  the  subject  of  controversy  is  of  the  value  of 
J^IO  sterling,  or  when  the  question  regards  the  titles  or  bounds 
of  land.  The  third  has  a  complete  original  jurisdiction.  All  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts  are  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of 
the  two  houses  of  assemhlv-  aiid  continue  in  office  during  "'ood 
behaviour.     The  supreme  court,  or  court  of  appeals,  is  compo- 
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sedof  three  judges  of  the  superior  court,  and  assembles  twice 
a-year  at  Richmond,  for  the  final  determination  of  civil  cases, 
hy  appeal.     There  is  a  board  of  auditors  for  the  settlement  of 
public  accounts,  consisting  of  three  members,  appointtd  by  the 
general  assembly  j  but  the  case  may  be  carried  before  the  supe- 
rior court.     The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  are  an- 
pomted  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council    and 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  equity,  and  at  common  law       If 
the  case  involves  a  value  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  it  may  be 
tr.ed  by  a  single  member;  if  of  greater  value,  it  is  adjudged  bv 
the  county  court,  composed  of  the  migistrates  of  each  county 
presided  over  by  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  to  which  an  an' 
peal  may  be  carried,  if  the  matter  exccods  the  value  of  twenty 
dollars,  or  relates  to  t,  ics  or  bounds  ot  lands.    The  trial  is  final 
.f  the  criminal  be  a  slave.     The  claims  and  differences  between 
foreigners  are  decided  by  the  consuls  of  their  respective  nations 
or,  d  the  parties  choose,  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  which 
•s  the  most  usual  mode  of  trial,  if  one  only  of  the  c«ntestin<. 
parties  be  a  foreigner  ^  but  the  suit  may  be  carried   from   the 
county  court  to  the  general   court;   and  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death,  the  trial  is  before  the  federal  courts,  and  by  a  jury    one 
liulf  ot  whom  are  foreigners,  the  other  natives.     Debtors,' who 
are  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  who  make  a  faithful  delivery 
ot  their  effects,  are  released  from  imprisonment  j  but  their  ere 
ditors  have  a  claim   upon  any  property  which  they  may  after- 
wards acquire.    By  an  act  of  the  9th  assembly  of  I(](J|,  the  laws 
of  England  were  adopted,  except  when  a  difference  of  circum- 
stances rendered  them  inapplicable.     The  officers  for  the  general 
government  in  this  state  are  a  judge,  with  a  salary  of  1800  dol- 
wkhfeel^^^'"'"^^'^'^''  200;  a  marshal  with  fees  only;  a  clerk 

Religion.— Before  the  revolution,  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
under  the  inspection  of  .  commissary,  authorized  by  the  Bishop 
o  I^ondon.  The  reven  .■  of  the  minister  was  fixed  at  16,000lbs 
o\  tobacco,  besides  fees  and  presents  arising  from  marriages  in-* 
terments,  and  funeral  discourses.  All  acts  of  I^arliamei.t,  con- 
cernmg  religious  worship  and  belief,  were  repealed  by  the  con- 
vention  of  17/6.  The  law^s  wluch  secured  the  pavmem  of  Z- 
ar  salaries  to  clergymen  were  afterwards  abolisj.ed ;  .they  are 
'-•ow  supported^  as.  in  other  states,  by  voluntary  contributions 
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The  different  Christian  denominations  are,  Presbyterian?,  Epis- 
copalian!!, Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The 
first,  who  occupy  the  western  parts,  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  number  of  regular  ministers  is  about  sixty.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  general  convention  .of  Baptists,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  May  1817,  the  number  of  their  churches  was  314  j 
that  of  members,  11,838;  and  the  members  of  142  churches 
were  not  reported. 

Education. — Colleges. — The  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
established  at  Williamsburg  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  pla- 
ceu  under  the  direction  of  James  Blair,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
■was  endowed,  in  1()92,  by  the  king  and  queen,  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  has  five  professorships,  viz.  of,  1.  Law  and  Police. 
2.  Anatomy  and  Medicine.  3.  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Ma- 
thematics. 4.  Mora!  Philosophy,  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions, and  the  Fine  Arts.     5.  Modern  Languages. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  granted  for  the  support 
of  this  college,  by  its  founders,  with  c£2000  in  money,  and  a 
duty  of  one  petuiy  per  pound  in  tobacco,  skins,  and  furs, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  ifSOOO  a- year.  A  large  donation  was 
also  made  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Boyle,  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children,  but  on  leaving  the  seminary,  they  generally  re- 
turned to  the  wild  habits  of  their  fathers.  The  college  is  under 
the  direction  of  twenty  governors  or  visitors,  who  make  statutes, 
or  ordinances,  and  appoint  the  president  and  professors.  The 
number  of  students,  of  late  years,  has  been  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
The  whole  annual  cxpence,  including  washing,  is  about  200 
dollars.  Few  live  in  the  college.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  and  is 
large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  100  students.  Hampden 
and  Sydney  college,  in  Prince  Edward  county,  has  been  lately 
established.  Washington  college,  or  Liberty  Hall  academy,  was 
endowed  by  General  Washington,  with  100  shares  in  the  James 
river  company,  estimated  at  fi-om  6000  to  8000  pounds  currency. 
It  has  also  received  donations  from  other  persons.  The  present 
building  will  accommodate  sixty  students.  There  is  a  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  There  are  academies  at  Lexington, 
Alexandria,  Norfolk,  and  Hanover.  The  Potomac  academy  at 
Hampstead,  in  King  George's  county.  The  Rappahanoc  acade- 
my, the  chief  master  of  which  has  700  dollars  a>year.  Less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  common  schools  in  this  than  in  the 
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•ther  states,  owing,  partly,  to  the  great  inequality  of  fortune 
«tid  the  employment  of  private  tutors,  but  the  legislature,  in 
their  session  of  1815-16,  appropriated  nearly  1,000,000  of  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  schools.  A  school  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan  has  been  endowed  at  Richmond,  by  the  common  council  of 
that  city ;  600  dollars  have  been  granted  for  ground  lots,  and 
5000  for  buildings ;  and  since  the  act  was  passed,  3500  dollara 
have  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens. 

Naturalization. — Any  foreigner,  who  is  not  from  the  country 
of  an  enemy,  may  acquire  naturalization,  by  a  declaration  of  in- 
tended residence,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity  ;  he  is  furnished  with  a 
ccrtilicate  to  this  effect,  under  the  seal  of  the  state.  In  the 
early  periods  of  this  colony,  all  who  wished  to  be  naturalized, 
had  only  to  swear  allegiance  before  the  governor,  wj^o  gave  a 
certificate  of  the  fact  under  the  public  seal.  Artizans  and  me- 
chanics migrating  to  the  state  are  exempt  from  all  taji.es,  except 
the  land  tax,  for  the  space  of  five  years. 

Expatriation  is  obtained  by  a  declaration  before^  a  court,  or 
writtten  act,  stating,  that  the  person  emigrating  divests  himself 
of  the  political  and  civil  rights  4)elonging  to  a  citizen  of  the 
state.    All  conveyances  of  land  must  be  registered  in  the  general 
court,  or  in  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated, 
otherwise  they  are  void  as  to  creditors  or  subsequent  purchasers. 
Slaves  were  first  introduced  in  .the  year  1620;  the  laws  regu- 
lating their  condition,  previQus  to   1662,  are  lost,  but,  in  the 
last  mentioned  year,  we  find  a  law  declaring  that  all  children 
born  in  the  country  should  be. bend  or  free,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother.     In  1667,  it  was  enacted  that  this  condi- 
tion was  not  altered  by  the  rite  of  baptism  j  and  afterwards,  in 
1669,  that  tliQ  death  of  a  slave,  occasioned  by  the  correction  of 
a  master,  or  resisting  his  orders,  should  not  be  accounted  felony. 
Slaves,  like  lands,  pass  by  descent  and  dower.     They  perform 
all  the  labors  of  agriculture,  under  the  inspection  of  proprietors 
or'overseers.     They  are  now  treated  with  more  humanity  than 
formerly.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  their  num- 
bers are  continually  increasing  in  Virginia,  though  their  importa- 
tion was  prohibited  in  1786,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  In  1788 
the  law  was  repealed,  which  subjected  a  master,  who  killed  his 
25.— VOL.  II,  L 
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slave  by  wanton  punishment,  only  to  the  penalty  of  manslangft* 
ter.  In  December  1792,  the  several  acts  concerning  slaves,  frc« 
negroes,  and  mulattoes,  were  reduced  into  one  j  and  it  was 
thereby  enacted,  that  no  persons  should  be  deemed  slaves,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  in  this  condition  in  the  year  1785,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  female  slaves.  Slaves  imported  into  the 
commonwealth,  and  kept  therein  for  one  year,  are  en- 
titled to  their  freedom.  The  pt.son  by  whom  they  were  import- 
ed is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  200  dollars  j  and  the  buyer  or  seller 
to  one-half  of  this  sum,  but  from  the  operation  of  the  act  are 
excepted  slaves  brought  by  emigrants  into  the  state,  or  belong- 
ing to  travellers,  or  to  citizens  who  claim  them  by  descent,  de- 
vise, or  marriage.  A  slave  may  be  emancipated  by  will  and  tes- 
tament, or  any  instrument  in  writing,  executed  in  a  legal  man- 
ner, of  which  he  must  be  furnished  with  a  copy,  otherwise  he 
may  be  committed  to  prison  in  travelling  out  of  the  countv. 
They  are  nevertheless  subject  to  be  taken  in  execution  for  the 
debts  of  their  former  master ;  by  whose  estate  they  are  to  be 
supported  and  maintained,  if  not  of  sound  mind  and  body,  above 
the  age  of  forty-five,  ovy  being  males,  under  twenty-one,  or  fe- 
males, under  eighteen  years.  Free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who 
reside  in,  or  who  are  employed  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  bo- 
rough, or  town,  are  registered  and  numbered,  and  each  is  annu- 
ally furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  register.  The  commissioners 
of  the  revenue  returned  an  annual  list  of  all  free  negroes  and 
mulattoett  within  their  particular  districts.  The  negroes,  or  mu- 
lattoes, convicted  of  having  given  a  copy  of  the  register  of  their 
freedom  to  a  slave,  are  adjudged  as  felons.  Free  persons  con- 
victed of  harbouring  slaves  are  liable  to  the  penalty  of  ten  dol- 
lars; and  also,  free  negroes  arjd  mulattoes,  who,  if  unable  to 
pay,  are  to  receive  corporal  chastisement,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
nine  lashes.  The  penalty  of  bringing  one  of  this  class  into  the 
state  is  100  pounds;  that  for  carrying  a  slave  out  of  its  limits, 
without  the  owner's  consent,  is  300  dollars  ;  for  a  servant,  one- 
half  of  this  sum.  A  slave  cannot  go  from  his  master's  tenements 
without  a  pass ;  if  found  on  the  plantation  of  anotherj  without 
permission  of  his  master,  he  is  liable  to  the  putiishment  of  ten 
lashes.  The  masters  of  slaves,  who  suffer  them  to  go  at  large, 
and  trade  as  freemen^,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  thirty  dollars ;  and 
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if  they  hire  themselves  out,  they  mAy  be  apprehended,  and  sold 
by  the  sheriff,  after  a  notice  of  twenty  days.     Every  person  is 
considered  as  a  mulatto,    wlio   has   one-fourth  or  more  of  ne- 
gro blood,  or  whose  grandfather  or  grandmother  was  a  negro. 
A  white  person  who  mariies  a  negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  during  six  months,  and  a  fine  of  thirty 
dollars ;  and  tiie  penalty  of  the  minister,  for  marrying  in  such  a 
case,  is  250  dollars.    Neither  negroes  nor  mulatloes  are  allowed 
to  keep  or  carry  arms,  except  those  who  are  free,  and  who  live 
on  the  frontiers,  who  may  procure  this  privilege  by  license  from 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county.    The  punishment  for  lifting 
the  iiand  against  a  white  person,  except  when  wantonly  assault- 
ed, is  thirty  lashes.   If  a  slave  attempt  to  ravish  a  white  woman, 
the  county  or  corporation  court  may  order  his  castration ;  and  if 
he  die  through  negligence  of  the  operating  surgeon,  the  owner 
may  bring  an  action  for  the  loss.     Outlying  slaves,  or  those  who 
lurk  in  swamps,  woods,  or  obscure  places,  are  liable  to  impri- 
sonment and  trial.     Any  conspiracy  for  revolt,  or  murder,  is  pu- 
nished by  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  same  punishment 
is  reserved  for  those  who  prepare,  exhibit,  or  administer,  any  medi- 
cine, but  they  are  acquitted  if  it  is  not  done  with  ill  intent,  or  attend- 
ed with  bad  consequences.     For  all  criminal  offences,  slaves  are 
tried  by  the  justices  of  the  county,  or  corporation,  five  at  least  in 
number,  without  jury,  and  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  days 
after  the  offender  has  been  committed  to  jail.   The  slave  is  allowed 
counsel,  whose  fee,amounting  to  five  dollars,  is  paid  by  the  owner  j 
and,  except  in  case  of  conspiracy,  insurrection,  or  rebellion,  he 
is  not  to  be  executed  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  d?ys  after  con- 
viction J  arid,  after  death,  the  owner  receives  his  value  from  the 
public  funds.     No  person  having  an  interest  in  a  slave  can  sit 
upon  his  trial.     The  confession  of  the  offender,  the  oath  of  one 
or  more  credible  witnesses,  or  the  convincing  testimony  of  negroes 
or  mulattoes,  whether  bond  or  free,  is  considered  as  legal  evi- 
dence.    When  convicted  of  an  offence  within  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy, the  offender  whether  male  or  female  is  burned  in  the  hand 
by  the  jailor  in  open  court,  and  suffers  such  other  corporal  pu- 
nishment as  the  court  may  inflict,  except  where  the  benefit  of 

this  act  was  nirpnrit;  ovnorion/iarl    :•->  tuViw.!-.  ^n«»  A^^t.u  :„  t^a:-..-j 

False  testimony  is  punished  by  nailing  one  ear  to  the  pillory,  and 
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cutting  it  off  aft^  the  expiration  of  an  hour;  the  other  in  Kkff 
manner;  after  which,  thirty-nine  lashes  are  inflicted  at  the  pub- 
He  whipping- post,  or  such'  other  punishment,  not  extending  to 
life  or  limb,  as  the  court  may  think  proper.  Free  persons,  con- 
victed of  exciting  slaves  to  insurrection  or  murder,  are  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony.  A  slave,  under  sentence  of  dea^h  for  conspiracy, 
insurrection,  or  other  crimes,  may  be  reprieved  and  sold  by  the 
executive  government,  provided  he  be  transported  out  of  the 
state,  and  the  owner  receives  his  value  as  if  he  had  been  execu- 
ted. A  slave  may  be  admitted  as  a  witness  against  a  free  negro 
or  mulatto. 

Debtors,  who  make  a  faithful  delivery  of  all  property  and 
effects,  are  released  from  confinement,  and  discharged  from  all 
debts  previously  contracted ;  but  their  creditors  have  a  claim  on 
any  property  they  may  afterwards  acquire.  Gaming  debts  are 
void;  and  any  sum,  exceeding  forty  shillings,  actually  paid  on 
this  account,  may  be  recovered  in  a  court  of  justice  by  the  payer 
or  his  agant,  within  three  months. 

Dualling. — A  law  lately  passed  on  this  subject  requires,  that 
every  person,  elected  to  any  civil  office,  shall  take  an  oath  in 
public  court,  that  he  has  not  been  concerned  in  any  duel  since 
the  date  of  that  law,  and  that  he  will  not  be  concerned  in  any 
for  the  fixture. 

Interest  of  Money. — The  rate  of  legal  interest  is  six  per 
cent. ;  all  writings,  in  which  a  greater  portion  is  stipulated  for, 
are  null  and  void ;  and  the  person  who  receives  a  greater  sum 
than  the  lawful  interest  forfei..^  double  the  amount  lent. 

Treason  consists  in  levying  war  against  the  commonwealth^  or 
adhering  to  its  enemies ;  for  which  the  person  convicted  shall 
suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  To  erect  and  establish 
a  separate  government  is  also  deemed  treason. 

Authois. — The  authors  of  literary  works  are  secured  in  the 
exclusive  right  thereof  for  twenty-one  years,  the  titles  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  clerk  of  the  council;  and  the  penalty  for  printing, 
importing,  or  publishing  such  works,  without  the  consent  of 
the  author,  is  double  the  value  of  all  the  copies. 

Bakers,  brewers,  and  distillers,  con-,  icted  of  selling  unwhole- 
tjome  bread  or  drink,  are  fined  the  first  time;  ,  unished  by  the  pil- 
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lory  the  second ;  imprisoned  and  fined  the  third ;  and  for  every  time 
beyond,  adjudged  to  hard  labor  six  months  in  the  public  works. 

Agriculture. — Of  late  years,  agriculture  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  use  of  gypsum  and  other  manures ;  though  in  many  places  the 
old  custom  of  exhausting  the  soil  by  successive  crops  of  tobacco, 
maize  and  wheat,  still  prevails.  In  the  year  1604,  the  use  of 
tabacco  was  represented  as  injurious  to  health  and  industry,  and 
a  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  a  pound  was  put  on  it, 
when  imported  into  England.  Afterwards,  an  opposite  opinion 
prevailed,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  was  encouraged.  In  1621, 
every  person  on  board  of  nine  ships,  which  then  arrived  under 
the  protection  of  Governor  Wyatt,  was  obliged  to  raise  a  thou- 
sand plants  of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  which  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  price  varied  from  eighteenpence  to  three 
shillings  currency.  A  hogshead  of  tobacco,  weighing  1350 
pounds,  is  considered  as  a  good  crop,  and  suilBcient  employment 
for  one  laborer ;  or  four  plants  to  the  pound,  though  very  rich 
land  will  yield  double  this  quantity.  The  diseases  and  injuries  to 
which  this  plant  is  liable,  are  in  the  language  of  the  planter, 
worm  holes,  ripe  shot,  or  sun-burnt,  moon-burnt,  house-burnt, 
stunted  by  growth,  torn  by  storms  of  hail  or  wind,  injured  or 
killed  by  frost.  There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  tobacco, 
adapted  to  different  qualities  of  soil;  named  Hudson,  Fre- 
derick, Thickjoint,  Shoestring,  Thickset,  Sweet-scented,  and 
Oroonoko. 

Cukiire  of  Tobacco. — In  the  month  of  October,  the  planter 
begins  to  clear  the  ground  by  girdling  or  cutting  the  bark  of  the 
large  trees  near  the  ground,  and  grubbing  up  the  small  ones  • 
and  thi  i  labor  is  performed  occasionally  during  the  winter,  when 
the  workmen  have  no  other  important  occupation.  In  January 
the  ground  is  rendered  soft  and  light  by  repeated  working,  and 
the  beds  are  prepared  for  the  seed,  which  is  sown  in  February 
and  March ;  and,  as  the  young  plants  are  sometimes  killed  by 
the  frost,  three  times  more  are  produced  when  this  accident 
does  not  happen.  In  some  very  extraordinary  seasons,  all  the 
plants  have  been  killed  j  in  which  cases,  the  beds  were  re-sown 
in  April ;  but  the  produce  on  such  occasions  was  always  inferior, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.     From  the  10th  of  April  to  the 
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20th  of  May,  after  the  first  rains  of  the  vernal  equinox,  when 
the  ground  is  soft,  the  plants  are  drawn,  when  al^out  the  height 
of  four  or  five  inches,  are  carried  to  the  fields,  and  planted  in 
beds,  or  little  mounds,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  each 
other  J  and,  if  a  plant  die,  another  is  put  in  its  place.     This 
operation  is  performed  by  making  a  hole  with  the  finger,  and 
pressing  the  earth  close  round  the  top  root.     The  plants  are 
dropped  in  every  hole  by  the  negro  children.   The  earth  is  raised 
round  the  stalk  by  the  hoe  and  shovel,  three  different  times,  in 
the  shape  of  little  hillocks,  and  the  last  operation  is  performed 
when  the  leaves  are  developed,  and  the  plant  has  acquired  a 
considerable  growth.     In  about  a  month  they  are  a  foot  high, 
when  the  top  is  pinched  off,  level  with  the  ground  or  bottom 
leaves,  leaving  from  eight  to  twelve,  which,  as  the  planter  be- 
lieves, will  grow  larger  by  the  removal  of  the  rest.     The  young 
sprouts^  called  suckers,  are  broken  off,  lest  they  should  draw  the 
nourishment  from  th<^  leaves,  and  the  weeds  are  carefully  kept 
down.     The  tobacco  or  horse  wjorm  is  picked  off  and  destroyed, 
otherwise  this  ravenous  insect  would  devour  whole  fields  in  a  very 
few  days.     The  ground  worm,  which  cuts  the  plant  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  must  also  be  looked  for,  and  destroyed.   The 
former  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  turkies  j  flocks  of  which  are 
driven  into  the  grounds,  and  are  more  useful  than  a  number  of 
hands.    In  six  weeks  more,  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  growth, 
being  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  the  leaves.     The  change  of  color  of  the  leaves,  from  green 
to  brown,  after  a  clammy  moisture  or  perspiration,  indicates 
tbeir  maturity.     Being  liable  to  injury  from  blisterMig,  great  at- 
tention is  paid  ,to  the  day,  and  eveji  to  the  hour  of  cutting. 
Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  whole  fields  are  sometimes 
*^!estroyed  by  the  fi-ost.     The  plants  ripeneti  unequally,  are  cut 
as  they  become  ripe,  and  when  the  sun  is  strong,  that  it  may 
kill  them  more  speedily,  and  thus  prevent  the  leaves  from  break- 
ing.    When  cut  the  plants  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  during  one  day ;  the  next,  they  are  carried  to  the  tobacco- 
house,  and  stacked ;  every  plant  is  hung  up  separately,  and  fired, 
which  requires  a  month  or  five  weeks.     After  cutting,  it  is  split 
*ree  or  four  inches,  and  cut  off  below  the  undermost  leaf.  This 
^it  is  placed  across  a  small  oak  stick,  an  inch  ii.  diameter,  and 
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four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  so  close,  that  the  plants  touch, 
without  pressing  each  other.  The  drying  is  hastened  by  making 
slow  fires  on  the  floor  below.  After  this,  the  plants  are  taken 
down,  and  laid  in  rows  or  heaps,  where  they  sweat  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  J  and  in  damp  weather,  are  sorted  and  packed  up  in 
hogsheads.  For  this  last  operation,  more  skill  and  experience 
aie  requncd  than  for  any  other.  If  not  performed  in  moist  or 
wet  weather,  they  crumble  to  dust.  The  ground  leaves  and 
faulty  tobacco  are  thrown  away,  as  they  are  pulled  from  the 
stack.  The  hands  or  bundles  are  placed  in  hogsheads,  and 
pressed  down  with  a  large  beam,  one  end  of  which  is  inserted  with 
a  mortice  into  a  tree,  and  on  the  other  a  gr^at  weight  is  sus- 
pended. 

From  the  ht  of  November  to  the  1st  of  April,  the  tobacco  is 
brought  to  the  public  warehouse ;  and  before  the  sale,  it  is  exa- 
mined by  sworn  inspectors,  whose  certificate  of  its  weight  and 
quality  is  taken  by  the  merchants  in  payment  (or  goods    and 
passes  current  all  over  the  state,  like  coin  or  bank  stock  ;  it  be- 
ing common  to  express  the  value  of   an  article  by  saying   «I 
will  give  so  many  hogsheads  of  tobacco."     The  inspection  is 
performed  by  opening  the  cask,  and  examining  the  tobacco    bv 
mean^  of  long  iron  wedges.     The  M'eigliD  of  each  i.  marked  in 
the  wood.    If  the  tobacco  is  unsaleable,  it  is  publicly  burnt    and 
the  certificate  refused.    If  a  portion  be  good,  it  must  be  separa- 
ted  by  the  owner,  who  receives  for  the  q-iantity  a  transfer  note 
From  June  to  September,  it  is  shipped  for  Europe;  if  embarked 
at  an  earlier  period,  it  too  soon  undergoes  what  is  called  the  sea 
sweat,  by  which  it  is  softened  and  weakened,  and  the  climate 
(England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Europe,)  tc  which 
it  is  transported  is  too  cold  to  restore  it  to  its  natural  state.    The 
finest  favored  tribacco  is  produced  on  a  new  and  kindly  rich  soil 
with  an  unduJatuig  service.     The  second  crop  is  inferior  to  the 
first,  m  Urn  thud  is  to  the  second.     The  best  quality  is  raised 
from  about  f  n^-nty  n-  les  above  Side- water  to  the  Blue"  ridge  •  a 
tract  whk-h,  including  a  smnli  portion  of  Nmth   Curonm'  is 
about  150  mite,  m  ht^h,  nn4  from  sixty  sa  eighty  in  breadth 
The  Virginia  r^Aacco  is  pioierreU  for  chewing  or  for  snuE,  for* 
which  i^ummm  ut  m  exclusively  wmd  in  tk*-  Lwited  States   where 
r-'-"  -  --.«««w,*;u  at  mrnf^mj  iiogsheads  a-year. 
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and  that  of  Great  Britain  at  15,000.  The  culture  has  of  late 
greatly  diminished,  owing  to  its  introduction  into  Kentucky  aDt« 
Louisiana,  and  to  the  small  difference  of  increased  price  which  it 
brings  m  Europe.  Farmers  have  ascertained,  that  it  is  better  to 
raise  wheat  at  one  dollar  a  bushel,  (sixty  pounds,)  than  tobacco 
at  eight  dollars  per  cwt. ;  for  it  is  observed,  that  those  who  ctil* 
tivate  the  former  soon  become  comfortable,  and  gradually  'acquire 
wealth  by  the  increase  of  slaves  and  stock,  and  agricultural  im- 
provements; while  the  lands  of  the  tobacco  planter  in  a  few 
years  are  exhausted,  his  slaves  become  sickly,  and  his  stock  unpro« 
ductive;  for  he  has  every  thing  to  purchase,  whereas  all  the 
wants  of  the  former  are  supplied  from  his  own  resources.  Even  the 
high  prices  of  tobacco  in  1815  and  1816,  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  cwt.,  did  not  tempt  more  than  half  the  farmers 
tc  resume  its  culture  :  and  fortunate  were  those  who  refused ;  for 
in  February  1817)  it  fell  from  nine  to  fourteen  dollars,  when 
Indian  corn  was  sold  at  two,  and  wheat  at  three  dollars  per 
bushel,  of  fifty  pounds. 

Indian  corn  is  every  where  cultivated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  forms  a  leading  article  of  nourishment.  The 
produce  is  from  twelve  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre,-  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Of  wheat,  which  is  much  cultivated,  the 
greatest  protluce  is  about  fifty  bushels  an  acre,  but  the  average 
crop  does  not  exceed  fifteen  bushels,  owing  to  the  previous  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  by  tobacco  and  Indian  corn.  White  buck- 
wheat, or  French  wheat,  is  of  late  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Oats  for  the  use  of  horses  only.  Rice,  on  the  borders  of 
the  dismal  swamp,  where  it  is  ^'ery  productive.  It  will  probably 
soon  become  an  article  of  export.  Bofore  the  attempt  vas  made 
to  raise  it  here,  it  was  universally  believed,  that  the  climate  was 
not  sufficiently  hot  for  the  production  of  this  plant.  Hemp  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  beconif:  a  great  arti- 
cle of  export  to  the  northern  states.  On  the  borders  of  rivers, 
and  between  the  ridges  of  mountains,  it  is  raised  of  such  a  qua- 
lity as  to  bring  from  150  to  300  dollars  a  ton.  Cotton. — Almost 
every  planter  cultivates  cotton  for  his  own  use ;  and  along  the 
Roanoke  river  it  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other 
crop.    From  5000  to  10,000  bags,  averaging  each  300  pounds, 
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^ootl  a  price  in  Liverpool  as  any  short  staple  cotton.     The  cul- 
ture of  indigo  is  now  abandoned.     Palma  Christi  is  cultivated 
for  the  oil  which  it  affords;  and  Benne,  (Sesomen  Oiientalfij) 
fiom  the  seed  of  which  a  fine  oil,  equal  to  that  imported  from 
Italy,  is  extracted,  in  the  proportion  of  three  gallons  to  a  bushel. 
Of  esculent  plants  there  are,  in  'the  eastern  parts,  the  sweat 
potato?,  red  and  white  j  the  common,  or  Irish  potatoe,  which 
is  in  general  use ;  melons,  turnips,  pumpkins,  parsnips,  carrots, 
artichokes,  asparagus,  cucumbers,  lettuces,  onions,  the  Brassica 
scmpervivens,  a  species  of  cabbage  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
from  seed  sent  him  b/  Professor  Thouin  of  the  Paris  Garden  of 
Plants  J  in  the  western  parts,  the  horse  bean  and  English  pea. 
Tlie  fruit  trees  are,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  quince,  nectarine,  apri- 
cot, almond,  plum,  pomegranate,  figs,  peaches.   The  last  thrive 
in  the  woods ;  in  the  mountains  the  raspberry  and  8tra«vberrv ; 
the  njulberiy  thrives  on  the  eastern  side,  the  vine  everywhere. 
The  grasses  are,  the  white  and  red  clover,  which  grow  luxuri- 
antly; the  former  natural  to  the  country;  hay  and  oats  are  given 
for  fodder,  but  not  many  years  ago  leaves  of  Indian  corn  were 
chiefly  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  climate  is  very  favorable  to  all  agricultural  pursuits :  for, 
daring  the  whole  winter,  it  is  calculated  that  farmers  can  plough 
four  days  in  seven.  Of  late,  however,  from  a  change  in  the  cli- 
mate, vegetation  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  sudden  fluctuations 
of  heat  and  cold.  From  the  year  1741  to  1769,  a  period  of 
twenty- eight  years,  the  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monticello 
was  never  seen  to  suffer  by  the  frost.  In  JS1()  the  crops  of  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  fruit,  were  much  injured  by  repeated  frosts ; 
the  average  morning  cold  of  May,  from  the  Ist  to  the  17th, 
being  53*,  or  10  below  the  usual  temperature;  and  once  the 
thermometer  fell  as  low  as  43*. 

Manufactures. — Societies  itav«  been  established  in  different 
places,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  of  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp,  which  are  making  rapid  progress. 

Commerce,--i-The  chief  exports  are  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
lumber,  tar,  pitcli,  turpentine,  beef,  pork,  &c.  From  the  south- 
ern parts  are  sent  to  Europe  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  poas,  white  oak,  staves,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  pork, 
bacon,  ginseng,  rattle  and  black  snake  root,  indigo,  o'kk  bark. 
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charcoal,  lanip-black,  peltries,   deer,   bear,   racoon,   musk-rat, 
wild-cat,  or  panther,  wolf  and  squirrel  skins.     From  the  north* 
cm  parts,  hemp,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  lead,  coals,  cypress  and 
pine  shingles  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  West  India  islands. 
To  the  latter  butter  has  been  sent ;  peach  brandy  to  the  north  of 
Europe.     In  1805  the  exports  amounted  to  5,606,620  dollars, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  domestic  produce,  besides  a  considerable 
quantity  sent  to  the  neighbouring  states.     In   1810  the  tonnage 
was  upwards  of  90,000  tons.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Richmond  and  New  York.     Tobacco  and  flour  are  ex- 
changed for  dry  goods  and  groceries      Before  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  yearly  exports  were  estimated  at  2,883,333  dollars. 
The  principal  commodity  was  tobacco,  of  which  100,000  hogs- 
heads, of  about  1000  pounds  each,  were  exported  annually,  in- 
cluding from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  hogsheads,  the  produce  of 
North  Carolina.   The  export  of  wheat  was  not  less  than  500,000 
bushels.    The  following  articles  are  liable  to  inspection  by  public 
agents,  before  they  can  be  exported :   tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork, 
tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

Banks. — Prior  to  the  year  1804  there  was  no  bank  in  Virgi- 
nia, except  a  branch  of  that  of  the  United  States  established  at 
Norfolk.  The  Bank  of  Virginia  was  established  in  October 
1804,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  one 
fifth  of  which  was  owned  by  the  state.  The  charter,  granted  for 
fifteen  years,  was  extended,  in  1814,  to  fourteen  years  from  that 
date,  and  an  addition  made  to  the  capital  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
Branches  are  established  at  Lynchburgh  and  Winchester.  The 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Virginia  was  chartered  in  1813,  with  a  capital 
of  a  million  of  dollars,  of  which  the  state  owns  about  a  fifth. 
Its  branches  are  at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg, 
Lynchburgh,  and  Winchester.  These  banks  are  in  high  credit, 
and  yield  dividends  of  9  per  cent.  A  bonus  is  given  to  the  state 
for  the  privilege  of  the  charter. 

Publip  Buildings. — Those  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
capitol  at  Richmond,  the  palace,  and  the  college  and  hos- 
pital for  lunatics  at  Willianisburgh ;  but  they  afford  no  great 
proof  of  architectural  taste.  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  that  the 
*'  genius  of  that  art  seems  to  have  shed  its  maledictions  over  this 
land."    The  legislature  ill  1815,  voted  5G,000  or  60,000  dol- 
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lars  for  public  buildings,  and  a  sum  for  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Washington. 

Thv'  pfivate  houses  are  generally  built  of  wood,  of  scantling 
and  boards,  lathed  and  plastered  within,  and  painted  on  the  out- 
side; the  roof  covered  with  shingles,  and  chimneys  of  brick. 
Those  of  the  poorer  class  are  log-huts;  the  interstices  of  the 
wood  being  filled  up  with  mud,  they  are  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  planters  are  of  stone  and  brick. 


OHIO. 


Situation  mid  Boundaries, — This  state  is  situated  between  SS" 
30'  and  42^  north  latitude,  and  3«  32'  and  7"  43'  west  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  north  bv  Lake 
Erie,  and  the  Michigan  territory,  east  by  Pennsylvania,  and 
west  by  Indiana.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  228 
railes,  and  its  breadth  about  200. 

^rea,  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  about  40,000  square  miles,  or 
25,000,000  acres. 

Jspect  of  the  Country  and  Nature  .)/  the  Soil. — The  most 
elevated  part  of  this  state  is  a  chain  of  hills  extending  along  the 
4 1st  degree  of  latitude,  from  which  the  waters  flow  in  opposite 
directions,  northwards  to  Lake  Erie,  and  southwards  to  the  river 
Ohio.  The  ridges  from  which  the  waters  flow  in  different  direc- 
tions, run  generally  parallel  to  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  hills 
in  some  places  cross  the  streamp,  and  in  others  take  the  same  di- 
rection. The  south-eastern  parts  are  hilly ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  except  near  the  Ohio,  and  some  of  its  larger  streams,  is 
generally  level  or  gently  undulating.  Towards  the  south  there  are 
woodless  plains  of  considerable  extent,  covered  with  fine  her- 
bage. In  some  places  the  waters,  not  finding  a  channel,  have 
formed  ponds  and  marshes ;  but  upon  the  whole,  this  state  has 
perhaps  more  land  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  capable  of  culti- 
vation, than  any  of  the  others.  The  elevated  grounds  have  a 
surface  of  easy  ascent,  and  susceptible  of  tillage  to  the  very  sum- 
mit. It  is  remarked,  that  the  northern  side  of  the  hills  have 
the  richer  soil,  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  constant 
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deposition  of  leaves  carried  there  by  the  southerly  winds.  The 
litlls  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  state  consist  of  a  weak  yellow 
ctay,  with  a  thin  covering  of  a  vegetable  mould.    They^re  bet- 

^  ter  adapted  for  grass  than  tillage;  but  in  some  places  where  clay 
is  over  limestone,  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  river  bottoms, 
which  are  remarkably  rich,  consist  of  a  cool  sand,  sufficiently, 
but  not  too  dry,  easy  of  tillage,  and,  as  far  as  is  yet  experienced, 
inexhaustibly  fertile.  This  bottom  land,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts,  is  agreeably  varied  in  surface,  rising  into  hills  oc- 
casionally, and  never  flat.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  state 
between  the  Muskingum  river  and  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to 
the  distance  of  fifty  iniles  north,  is  uneven,  rising  into  high  hills, 
between  which  are  deep  vallies,  but  the  whole  surface  is  rich 
and  capable  of  cultivation.  From  the  Muskingum  river  to  the 
great  Miami  on  the  west,  the  country  is  broken,  but  the  liills 
gradually  diminish  in  elevation;  and  some  approach  the  river 
Ohio,  while  others  sink  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 
In  the  north-western,  and  northern  parts  the  surface  is  more 
level,  the  soil  moister,  but  crossed  by  tracts  of  dry  meadow  and 
forests,  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  In  the  north-west  corne^ 
the  soil  is  rich,  but  moist  and  unhealthy  io  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  outlet  of  the  rivers  j  but,  above  this,  the 
country  is.  very  healthy.  Between  Huron  river  and  the  Miami 
of  the  lakes  there  are  extensive  forests  and  prairies  intersected 

.  with  tracts  of  wood  land. 

Streams  which  run  into  Lake  Brief  watering  the  Northern 
Portion  of  the  State. — The  largest  and  most  westerly  is  the 
Miami  of  the  Lake,  which  rises  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  where 
its  two  branches,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  and  Little 
St.  Joseph's,  run  in  opposite  directions  to  their  junction;  and 
ij-orn  this  point  their  united  waters  take  a  north-eastern  course 
to  Lake  Erie.  Its  southern  branch,  called  the  Laglaise  river,  is 
n  considerable  stream,  which  takes  its  rise  ten  or  twelve  miles 
north-east  of  the  source  of  the  St.  Mary's.  It  is  proposed  to 
run  a  canal  between  the  sources  of  the  Loramie,  St,  Mary's, 
and  the  Laglaise,  and  the  branches  of  the  Ohio.  The  Miami 
river  is  105  miles  in  length,  and  is  boatable  from  its  outlet  to 

near  its  sources  in  all  seasons.     The  St.  Joseph  is  navigable 
about  fifty  miles.     I'he  St.  Mary's,  in  wet  seasons,  150  mile* 
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from  its  confluence  to  old  Fort  St.  Mary's.     At  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Miami  is  Toussaint 
river,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  arm  of  the  lake,   from 
which  its  source  is  but  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.     It  has  an 
outlet  of  100  yards;  but  tlte  channel  is  full  of  wild" rice,  pond 
lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.     Portage  or  Carrying  river  rises 
from  two  sources,  in  a  marshy  surface,  caller!  the  Black  Swamp. 
It  is  navigable  from  near  its  source  to  its  outlet,  from  which,  ta 
the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  it  is    HO  yards  wide.     The 
Sandusky  river  is  a  co  "iderable  stream,  which  takes  a  north- 
easterly course,  and  fails  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  two. 
miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  Carrying  river  in  a  direct  line,  but 
forty-seven  by  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  formed  by  Portage 
river,  Sandusky  bay,  and  Lake  Erie.     A  few  miles  east  of  this 
river,  two  streams  fall  into  the  bay,  called  Pipe  and  Cold  creeks,, 
which  traverse  a  fine  country,  and  afford  several  eligible  situa- 
tions for  mills.     Huron  river,  which  falls  into  the  lake  eleverv 
miles  east  of  Sandusky  bay,  is  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  from 
which  it  is  navigable  eighteen  miles.     It  has  several  branches, 
which  water  a  fertile  country.     The  Vermillion  river  is  nearly  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  falls  in  ten  miles  farther  east ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles  eastward  is  the  outlet  of  Black 
river,  resembling  the  former.     Rock  river,  which  rises  near  a 
branch  of  the  Muskingum,  is  longer  than  either,    and    more 
rapid  ;  it  discharges  its  waters  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
from  the  former.     It  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  twenty- five 
miles  from  its  outlet,  but  the  current  of  its  waters  is  impeded  by 
sand  bars,  and  sometimes  by  the  north-west  winds  of  the  lake, 
which  raise  its  waters  above  its  banks,  and  render  its  borders 
unhealthy.    The  next  is  the  Cuyahoga,  whicji  takes  its  rise  near 
the  parallel  of  41  «>  35',  and  running  in  a  south-westerly  course 
to  the  latitude  of  41''  8',  then  takes  a  north-westerly  direction 
to  Lake  Erie,  which  it  joins  in  41«  31',  according  to  the  excel- 
lent map  of  Hough  and  Bourne.    This  river  could  easily  be  ren- 
dered navigable  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
withm  seven  or  eight  of  the  Tuscarawa.     For  this  purpose  a  lot- 
tery was  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  but  failed;  the 
new  settlers  at  Cleaveland,  near  its  mouth,  being  discouraged  by 
the  want  of  a  harbour,  and  the  bilious  fevpr  «,h!rh  ---.«:.!=, 
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autumn.  A  branch  near  its  southern  bend,  which  issues  from  n 
small  lake,  approaches  qui^e  near  the  source  of  the  Tuscarawa 
creek,  or  great  southern  branch  of  the  Muskingum  river,  which 
falls  into  the  Ohio.  'J'his  river,  like  the  former,  has  its  carrenK 
impeded  by'sand  bars,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  north-west 
wind,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  fevers  that  prevail  near  its  bor- 
ders. It  has  several  small  branches,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Tinker's  creek,  coming  from  the  east.  Chagrin  river  takes' its 
rise  within  the  great  bend  of  Cayahoga,^  and  runs  a  northern 
course  of  forty  miles  to  Lake  Erie,  which  it  enters  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  former.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  fisquently  over- 
flows its  banks.  Grand  river  takes  its  rise  near  the  great  bend 
of  Big  Beaver  creek  of  the  Ohio,  and  runs  a  northern  course  to 
41*»  45',  where  it  takes  a  western  direction  to  the  lake,  it  is 
not  navigable.  The  Ashtabula  creek  falls  in  twenty-six  miles 
east  of  the  former.  The  last  stream,  which  enters  ten  miles  far- 
ther east,  is  the  Connought  creek.  .This,  like  the  former, 
affords  many  mill  seats,  but  is  not  navigable. 

Streams  wMch  run  into  the  Ohio,  watering  the  Southern  For' 
tion  of  tlie  Stafe.— The  Ohio  river  bounds  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  state  for  the  space  of  420  miles,  and 
aiFords  an  easy  and  safe  navigation  for  vessels  of  a  large  size 
from  Pittsburgh  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  during  the 
high  water  of  spring  and  autumn.  At  this  period  it  is  navigated 
by  ships  of  300  tons  burden.  The  current  then  runs  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  but  in  other  seasons  its  velo- 
city is  neatly  one-third  less.  The  tributary  streams  of  this  river, 
which  water  the  state  of  Ohio,  are  the  Great  and  Little  Miami, 
Scioto,  Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  and  Big  Beaver  rivers.  The 
Great  Miami  rises  near  40"  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  course  through  a  deep  valley  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio.  In  the  south-western  angle  of  the  state,  its  width, 
to  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  about  130  yards* 
In  high  floods  il  is  navigable  with  keel  and  flat-bottomed  boats 
as  high  tfs  Loramie's  creek,  ISO  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and,  in 
the  common  state  of  the  waters,  to  the  town  of  Dayton.  In 
low  water  the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  formation  of 
numerous  sand  bars,  and  also  by  islands,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  twenty  near  the  village  of  Troy.     In  spring  and  autumn 
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some  parts  of  its  banks  are  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and  the  corrent 
is  then  rapid.  One  of  its  branches  on  the  west,  called  Loramie'a 
creek,  which  falls  in  130  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  navigable  for 
batteaux  nearly  thirty  miles.     This  bfanch  takes  its  rise  near  St 
Mary's  river.     Mad  river,  an  eastern  branch,  i.s  obstructed  by 
rapids,  but  It  affords  fine  situations  for  mill  machinery      The 
descent,  iu  a  short  distance,  1$  said  to  be  200  feet.     The  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Great  Miami  reach 
within  nine  miles  of  Sandusky  river,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  ;  and  those  of  the  western  branch  of 
th:8  river  extend  within  five  miles  of  the  Miami   of  the  lakes 
another  navigable  river,  which  runs  across  the  north-western 
parts  of  the  state  into  Miami  bay  of  Lake  Erie.     The  Littlfe 
Miami  rises  below  the  eastern  branches  of  Mad  river,  and  west 
of  that  of  Paint  creek,  a  branch, of  the  Scioto,  and  meander* 
through  an  extensive  valley,  pursuing  nearly  the  same  course  as 
the  Great  Miami,  at  Mie  distance  of  about  twenty  milrs  there- 
from    and  joins  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati,  where 
m   high  water,  it  is  150  yards  wide.     Many  parts  of  its  bank.' 
are  annually  overflowed,  and  its  navigation  is  not  of  much  im 
portance;  but  it  affords  fine  situations  for  mills.     About   100 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  county  of  Green,  the  navigation  is 
entirely  obstructed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.     It  has  two  considerabll 
branches,  which  extend  in  an  eastern  direction,  called  EasfPm 
and  Todd's  Fork.     The  Scioto  river  rises  near  40  "sO' of  lat? 
tude  not  far  from  the  Round  heads  Indian  towns,  and  traversing 
Great  Praine,  runs  m  an  eastern  direction  to  below  the  Sandus- 
ky plains  J  from  which  it  runs  south,  through  the  middle  of  the 
state,  watering  some  of  the   most  fertile  lands,  and  joins  the 
Ohio  m  north  latitude  38«'  34'.     It  is  navigable  for  large  boat, 
nearly  200  miles  from  its  mouth  j  and,  as  it  extends  within  three 
of  Sandusky  river,  it  affords  another  direct  communication  with 
Lake  Liie.     It  has  three  considerable  western  branches.— Paint 
Deer,  and  Darby's  creeks;   and  on  the  east,  ^Big  Belly  and 
Whetstone  creek.    The  Muskingum  river,  another  branch  of  the 
Ohio,  which  runs  through  the  state  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
south,  IS  navigable  for  boats   140  miles;  and  when  the  waters 
are  high    skiffs  can  ascend  within  a  mile  of  the  Cavahoga  river 
which  also  empties  itself  into  the  above-mentioned  lake      hi 
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outlet  IS  250  yards  in  width.  It  has  numerous  branches,  which 
water  an  extensive  surface  between  40"  and  41''  of  latitude.  On 
the  west.  Licking  creek,  White  Woman's  creek,  which  divides 
into  several  branches — Owl  creek,  &c.  The  eastern  branch,  or 
Tuscarawa  creek,  is  a  considerable  stream.  The  great  Hock- 
hocking,  which  runs  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum,  in 
a  south-eastern  direction,  joins  the  Ohio  150  miles  above  the 
former,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  moAth  to  the  fails 
(five  feet  in  height),  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  On  the  east 
a  number  of  small  streams  fall  into  the  Ohio— Big  Beaver  and 
Little  Beaver  creek  ;  and  others,  known  by  the  name  of  Yellow, 
Cross,  Short,  Indian,  Wheeling,  Mac-Mahon's  Capitina,  and 
Sun-fish  creeks.  The  Little  Muskingum  is  a  small  stream, 
which  falls  into  the  Ohio  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Mus- 
kingum. The  Racoon  creek,  which  falls  in  between  Hock- 
hocking,  and  the  Scioto  river,  Ru»h  creek,  White  Oak  oreek, 
and  Eagle  creek,  run  into  the  Ohio  in  a  southern  direction,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  •  Miami.  The  Little  Scioto 
river  is  a  small  stream,  which  falls  in  eastward  of  the  Great 
Scioto.  These  different  streams  s^ord  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tions for  mills,  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  easy 
channels  of  transportation  for  the  home  and  foreign  commerce  of 
this  country.  Springs  are  numerous,  and  good  water  for  domes- 
tic use  is  generally  found  at  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 

feet. 

Temperature. — The  climate  is  generally  very  mild.  The  heat 
of  summer  is  not  greater  than  in  the  state  of  Vermont; 
and  the  winter  is  very  moderate,  though  subject  to  sudden  chan- 
ges and  frequent  rains.  Spring  opens  about  the  middle  of 
March,  with  a  genial  warmth,  which  remains  nearly  uniform  till 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  warm  season  commences,  and 
continues  till  the  middle  of  September,  after  which  period  the 
atmosphere  assumes  a  hazy  appearance,  with  dry  and  serene 
weather,  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  summer.  The  mean 
annual  temperature,  deduced  from  observations  made  during 
eight  years,  at  or  near  Cincinnati,  commencing  in  1806,  and 
terminating  in  1813,  was  found  to  be  54^*  of  Fahrenheit,  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  deep  wells  and  perennial  springs.    The 
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mean  annual  range,  during  the  same  period,  was  100*.  The 
average  heat  of  each,  month  was  as  follows :  January,  29''  88', 
February,  34^  42',  March,  43"  97',  April  57«  58',  May,  61«  32', 
June,  71''  16',  July,  74''  51',  August,  73*^  27',  September,  68' 
29',  October,  55"^',  November  41»  75',  Deceiubee,  34«  54'. 

The  mean  term  of  the  greatest  diurnal  variatien  fi»m  cold  to 
heat  is  sg*"  32',  and  from  heat  to  cold,  28»  57', 

The  mean  annual  diflference  between  the  coldest  ^ind  warmest 
parts  of  the  day,  at  CincinnsUi,  was   15|«.     The  greatest  cold 
ever  knowji  was  on  the  eighth  of  January  1797,  when  the  Mer- 
cury fell  IS"'  below  0.     In  that  year  the  Ohio  was  frozen ^iui-ing 
.four  weeks,  and  there  was  frost  as  late  as  the  22dof  May.    The 
greatest  heat  is  98°.     The  mercury  r^es  to  90",  or  upwardsj 
during  fourteen  days  of  summer.     The  south-west  wind  prevails 
nine  months  in  the  yearj  from  March  to  November  inclusively* 
The  wind  is  generally  from  the  north-  west  in  December,  January 
and  February.     The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  April  and 
May,  and  the  annual  quantity  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Mia- 
mi country  is  about  thirty-six  inches.   The  greatest  depth  of  snow 
seldom  exceeds  fiftr  inches,  and  is  of  short  duration  j  "but  in  the 
more  northern  parts,  and  near  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  between 
40  and  41  degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  deeper,  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion.    Near  the  Scioto  river,  in  latitude  40«'  40'  the  snow  Was 
twenty  inches  deep  on  the  4th  of  January  1813,  while  at  Cin- 
cinnati it  was  only  four.     Frost  seldom  appears  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  before  the  first  of  October.     On  the  14th  of  February 
1817,   the  Ohio,  near  Maruetta,  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
nineteen  inches.     The  parroquet  frequents  this  country  as  high 
as  the  parallel  of  39^*',  and  the  soft  shelled  turtle  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  although  it  is  not  seen  in  an>  of  the 
Atlantic  States  to  the  north  of  Georgia.    Tlie  Catalpa  grows  on 
the  Wabash,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Miami  country  ;  the  reed  or 
cane  as  far  east  as  the  Big  Sandy  river  at   Cincinnati.     Vegeta- 
tioii  commrnces  in  the  first  week  in  March  j  the  peach-tree  is  in 
blossom  the  first  week   of  April.     Cherries,   raspberries,   and 
strawberries,  are  ripe  in  the  first  days  of  June,   and  peaches 
about  the  first  of  August.     At  Cincinnati  the  cold  is  considered 
as  very  great,  if  the  ground  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  remains 
frozen  during  a  month.     The  frost  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
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depth  of  more  than  five  cr  sijc  inches.  The  vernal  frosts  dtsap- 
pear  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Those  of  autumn  generally  com- 
mence about  the  end  of  September. 

Mineral  Springs  —The  most  celebrated  is  the  Yellow  springs 
in  Green  county,  64  miU's  from  Cincinnati,  and  two  from  the 
falls  of  the  Little  Miami;.  It  is  described  as  a  chalybeate,  hold- 
ing in  solution  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  linte,  and  is  found 
to  be  useful  in  cases  of  debility  and  chronic  diseases.  Its  tem- 
perature is  52  degrees,  wiiich  is  also  that  of  the  neighbouring 
springs.  Seneca  oil,  a  kind  of  petrolium,  is  foqnd  up  the  Mus- 
kingumj  in  the  bed  of  this  river  and  that  of  its  branches,  when 
the  waters  arc  low.  It  rises  in  bublHes,  and  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  die  water,  Where  it  is  Confined  by  means  of  stones. 

Forest  Trees. — Many  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  American  for- 
4^ts  are  fouiid  in  this  state.  The  high  and  dry  lands  are  covered 
with  oak  of  different  kinds,  red,  white,  and  black ;  hickery, 
Walnut,  ash,  poplar,  dogwood,  red  and  white,  mulberry,  sassa- 
fras, cucumber  tree,  and  soYne  yellow  pine.  The  low  lands  with 
button  wood,  uhite  pine,  hemlock,  butternut,  tulip  tree,  locust, 
hoiiey  locust,  black  alder,  black  willow,  pd'paw,  beech,  elm, 
cedarj  an'd  cypress.  ScJWc  of  the  Sycamore  trees,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pittsburg],  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Han-is,  that  one  of  this  species  (near  Mari- 
etta) was  60  feet  in  circumference,  and  being  hollow,  could  con- 
tain eighteen  or  twenty  men.  The  maple  tree,  which  abounds 
in  this  region,  grows  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  is  very  valuabre, 
on  account  of  the  sugar  which  the  sap  yidds. 

Animals, — The  woods  abound  with  deer,  wild  turkies,  geese, 
tducks,  pheasahts  and  partridges.  On  the  river  St.  Mary,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Miami,  and  near  Daytnn  and  Cincinnati. 
The  teeth  and  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  mammoth  have  been 
tlug  up  from  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  in  the  alluvial  soil. 
The  biear  and  deer  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  this 
state ;  and  the  flesh  of  both  is  dried  and  cured,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  ham.  Squirrels. — In  1808  the  crop  of  Indian  corn 
was,  iti  some  places,  very  much  injured,  in  others  totally  de- 
atroyedj  by  the  grey  squirrel,  which  appeared  in  great  numbers, 
migrating  from  north  to  south.  In  crossing  the  Ohio  thou- 
onnds  were  drowned  j  they  had  an  emaciated  appearance,  and 
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were  covered  with  running  ulcers  made  by  worms  of  the  grub 
kind. ,  The  legislature  passed  a  law,  requiring  every  free  male 
inhabitant  to  furnish  100  squirrel  scalps  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  or  pay  three  dollars  in  cash.  They  disappeared  about 
the  Ist  of  January,  and  this  law  was  repealed.  In  some  hollow 
trees,  afterwards  cut  down,  their  bones  and  hair  were  found,  to 
the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  which  renders  it  probable  that  they 
died  of  some  epidemic  disease,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
found  in  the  fields.  In  the  same  season  the  bilious  fever  and 
influenza  ravage  the  country.  i,    '  'nKi 

In  the  year  1817,  (29th  September,)  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Senecas,  Ottawas,  Chippawas,  and 
Potawatamies,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  which 
they  claimed  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  amounting  to  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  of  acres,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
This  treaty  was  signed  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami 
of  Lake  Erie,  with  commissioners  appointed  i>y  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  Governor  Macass  and  General  Macarthur^ 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  fighting  men  of  the 
different  tribes  inhabiting  this  country  were  estimated  by  Hut- 
chins  at  1450. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  are  numerous  in  this 
state.    At  Cincinnati  there  is  a  circular  embankment  800  feet  in 
diameter,  thirty  at  the  base,  and  from  three  to  six  high,  and 
several   others   of  smaller   dimensions.      There   are   also   four 
mounds,  one  of  which  is  twenty-seven  teet  high,  and  440  in 
circumference.     On  the  Summit  of  an  elevated  hill,  two  miles 
below  Hamilton,   the  walls  of  an  ancient  fortification,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  enclose  eighty  acres  of  surface.    Near  Piqua,  in 
Miami  county,  there  are  others  of  great  extent  j  also  near  Le- 
banon, in  Warren  county.     In  Highland  county,  two  miles  west 
of  Chillicothe,  there  is  a  wall  of  stone  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  fovnr  or  five  thick,    which  encloses  upwards  of  100 
acres.     In  Washington  county  there  are  the  remains  of  very  ex- 
tensive fortifications.   Near  Piqua,  in  Miami  coutjty,  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Western  Gazetteer,  there  is  one  on  my  farm,  which 
encloses  about  seventeen  acres,  of  a  circular  form.    The  walls  all 
round  are  in  part  built  of  stone,  carried  from  the  river  600  yards 
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surrounding  forests,  and  hence  the  conjecture,  that  the  fort^  ard^ 
not  of  less  than  400  years  standing.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  of 
them  can  be  found  due  north  of  this  county.  They  can  be 
traced  south  and  south*  west  to  the  Floridas,  (p.  290.)  A  wall 
from  four  to  seven  feet  high  extends  seven  miles  from  the  Great 
to  the  Little  Scioto  river. 

The  great  increase  of  population  in  the  state  of  Ohio  has  been 
partly  owing  to  the  emigration  from  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  from  Entopej  settlers  have  been  tempted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  low  price  of  lands,  and  security  of  purchase,  the 
high  price  of  labor,  and  prohibition  of  slavery.  The  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence  are  within  the  reach  of  all  j  and  mar- 
riage is  generally  contracted  at  an  early  age. 

State  of  Society. — The  people  of  the  Miami  country,  wh» 
resemble  those  of  other  parts  of  the  state,  are  described  by  Dr. 
Drake  as  "generally  industrious,  frugal,  temperate,  patriotic, 
and  religious,  with  as  much  intelligence,  and  more  enterprise, 
than  the  families  frotn  which  they  were  detached.     Wealth  i« 
pretty  etjually  distributed.     The  constant  influx  of  young  men 
emigrating  frcm  other  countries  leads  to  early  marriage.^     There 
is  no  predominant  amusement  amongst  them.     Cards  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  vulgar  grog  shop,  or  the  nocturnal  gaming- room. 
Dancing  is  not  unfrequent  among  the  wealthier  classes,  but  is 
never  carried  to  excess.     The  current  amusements  are  evening 
walks,  social  converse,  singing,  or  sometimes  airing  on  horse- 
back, or  in  a  carriage."     It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  ForsyChy  that 
the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spririts  to  excess  is  very  common, 
ewiiig  to  the  low  price  of  whisky  and  peach  brandy ;  so  that, 
while  we  are  getting  rid  in  some  measure  of  the  diseases  conse- 
quent on  a  new  settlement,  another  more  formidable  evil  is  ge- 
«  nerating  its  baneful  effects  among  us.     Many  heads  of  families 
have  a  practice,  in   the  morning,  of  bringing  out  the  brandy 
bottle,  and  treating  each  other  with  a  morning  dram. 

Diseases. — Dr.  Drake,  from  whom  we  derive  our  information 
on  this  subject,  observes,  "  that  the  diseases  of  this  state  are 
common  in  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
but  that  some  are  less  violent  and  frequent;  that  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, which,  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  Atlantic  state«, 
destroys  from  a  fourth  to  u  sixth  of  the  persons  who  die  annu- 
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ally,  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati  does  not  occasion  one.  twentieth 
of  the  deaths.     In  the  winter  season  there  are  cases  of  pleurisy 
and  peripneumony,  which,  often  united  with  bilious  affections, 
become  of  difficult  cure  without  the  aid  of  mercury.    The  croup 
often  prevails,  and  carries  off  yeariy  a  number  of  children.    It  is 
frequently  attended  with  bilious  symptoms,  and  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July  is  sometimes  connected  with  cholera  infantium,  a 
disease  more  fatal  to  children  than  any  other  to  which  they  are 
subject.     Rheumatism  is  not  so  frequent  nor  so  formidable  as  in 
the  northern  states.     Colds,  catarrhs,  swelled  tonsils,  and  other 
affections  of  the  throat,  occur  here  as  in  the  maritime  parts,  bdt 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  often  followed  by  consumption.     The 
toothach,  jaw-ach,  and  premature  decay  of  teeth,  are  not  so 
frequent  as  in  some  districts  of  New  England  ;  according  to  Dr. 
Hazletine,  they  form  an  eighth  part  of  all  the  diseases  incident 
to  the  province  of  Maine.     In  autumn  remitting  and  intermit- 
ting fevers  prevail  along  the  water  courses.      The   dysentery 
sometimes  becomes  epidemic,  but  is  seldom  mortal.     Inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  is  not  more  common  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
of  the  maritime  states.    In  country  places  the  jaundice  is  a  com- 
mon disease,    but  is  seldom  fatal.      Goitre,   scrofula,   rickets, 
scurvy,   locked-jaw,    and  apoplexy,    are  rare,  us  are  also  the 
gout,  calculus,  and  palsy.    Ophthalmia  sometimes  becomes  epi- 
demic.   A  disease  called  the  sick  stomach   has  prevailed  for 
several  years  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  in 
some  of  the  adjoining  parts  in  Kentucky,  of  which  the  chief 
symptoms  are  great  debility,  lassitude,  dtid  soreness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  a  vomiting  on  taking  exercise.     This  disease, 
which  is  ascribed  to  some  marsh  exhalations,  continues  some- 
times for  several  months,  attacks  whole  families,  and  affects/ 
even  domestic  animals,  horses,  cows,  sheep,   and  dogs.     The 
most  frequent  diseases  in  the  Miami  country  are  the  measles  aud 
hooping-cough ;  but  they  seldom  terminate  fatally.     The  great- 
est mortality  among  adults  is  in  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, except  when  epidemics  prevail  in  another  season. 

Histori/.— The  rivers  which  water  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Ohio  were  known  to  the  French  in  1634 ;  and  in  1680  Delasalle 
penetrated  from  Quebec  to  the  Mississippi;  but  no  establish- 
ment was  made  till  about  the  year   1735.  when  n  .mall  «^ir~v 
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establisheti  itself  at  Vinccnnes,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash. The  ^vant  of  fresh  land  in  Virginia  was  the  chief  motive 
for  migrating  across  the  mountains ;  and  the  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate  were  soon  made  known  in  Europe.  In  France  by 
Hontan,  who  describes  the  country  to  the  south  of  Lake  Erie  as 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe,  both  in  respect  of  climate  and 
of  soil,  containing  extensive  meadows  and  majestic  woods  full  of 
deer,  wild  turkies,  with  great  abundance  of  native  grapes.  In 
England  it  became  known  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
(in  1767,)  who  described  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in  all  America, 
abounding  with  wild  oxen  and  deer.  In  1750,  600,000  acres  of 
land  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  river  were  granted  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  a  company,  who,  in  forming  establishments, 
experienced  opposition  from  the  French  traders.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  Governor  of  Canada  to  open  a  military  com- 
munication between  the  fort  of  Presqu'ile  and  the  Ohio  river,  by 
the  channel  of  the  Alleghany.  In  1748  and  1749,  the  French 
had  partly  secured  all  this  country  by  a  line  of  forts,  and  drove 
back  the  British  settlers,  which  terminated  in  a  war.  The  im- 
portant fort  (Duquesne,)  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  with 
the  Monongahela  river,  was  given  up  to  the  English,  by  whom 
it  was  called  Fort  Pitt,  and  afterwards  Pittsburgh.  After  the 
conquest  of  this  place  emigration  was  renewed  from  the  back 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  several  plantations  had 
been  formed  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches,  when,  in  1763,  a 
proclamation  appeared  to  prevent  any  settlement  beyond  the 
waters  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  the  lands  were 
too  fertile  to  be  easily  abandoned,  and  the  proclamation  was  dis- 
regarded. This  encouraged  licentious  spirit,  and  frequent  quar- 
rels took  place  with  the  six  nations  of  Indians  to  whom  the 
country  belonged,  but  who  afterwards  sold  their  rights  to  all 
the  lands  south  of  the  river  Ohio  for  the  sum  of  «£  10,000  paid 
hy  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Owing  to  Indian  hostilities  no  set- 
tlements were  made  within  the  actual  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
before  the  year  1788,  when  Marietta  was  established  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river  by  emigrants  from  New  England, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Ohio  company.  The  foundation  of 
other  establishments  was  also  laid  at  a  place  called  the  North 
Bead,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  Fort  Washing- 
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ton,  now  Cincinnati,  and  at  Columbia,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami.    From  these  points  the  population  extended  along 
the  Muskingum  and  the  Great  Miami  rivers ;  but  its  .progress 
was  slow  until  the  year  1795,  when  by  the  treaty  of  Grenville, 
n  great  portion  of  this  country  was  ceded  to  the  United  iStates 
by  the  twelve  Indian  tribes  to  whom  it  then  belonged.     Other 
cessions  were  made  in  the  years   1805,  1807,  and    1808,   by 
which  they  have  abandoned  all  claim  except  to  the  north-west 
corner,  where  they  now  reside.     By  the  treaty  of  1763  Great 
Britain  relinquished  to  France  all  her  pretentions  to  the  country 
situated  tothe  west  of  the  Mississippi  j  but  that  on  the  east  of 
thin  river,  as  far  as  the  mountains,  had  been  granted  by  charter 
to  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Connecticut  j  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  former  claimed  the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  36«  30'  and  41'  north,     'i'he  latter  from 
41»  to  42«.     In   1784  Virginia  relinquished  all  jurisdiction  over 
the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  also  her  title  to  the  soil,  exJ 
cept   a   tract  situated  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami 
rivers;  and  Connecticut,  in  1786  and  1800,  did  the  same,  re- 
taining a  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Connecticut  Reserve,  or 
New  Connecticut,  120  miles  in  length,  as  wide  as  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  containing  nearly  four  millions  of  acres.     The 
territory  of  Ohio  (including  the  present  state  of  Indiana,  and 
the  territories    of  Michigan    and  Illinois)  came  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  geneial  congress  in  1787,  who  invested  a  go- 
vernor, secretary  and  three  judges,  with  all  judicial  and  execu- 
tive functions,  and  this  form  of  government  continued  until  the 
population  amounted  to  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age ; 
when  in  1799,  it  gave  place  to  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of 
a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people,  a  legislative 
council  nominated  by  this  house,  and  appointed  by  congress, 
from  which  a  delegate  was  sent  to  the  national  legislature.  This 
government  continued  until  1802,  when  the  population  having 
reached  the  amount  of  60,000,  the  people  w^re  authorized  to 
form  a  constitution,  which  was  established  the  following  year 
This  constitution  is  founded  on  the  most  liberal  principles.    It  is* 
subject  to  revision,— it  secures  freedom  of  con8cience,^the  liberty 
of  the  press,— trial  by  jury,— the  right  of  association  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  of  the  right  of  bearing  arms.    It  prohibits  unwar- 
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rantable  searches,  extraordinary  bail,  hereditary  privileges,  and 
involuntary  servitude.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a 
general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, both  elected  by  tl>e  people  j  all  white  male  inhabitants 
above  the  age  of  twenty -oiie  years,  who  have  resided  in  the 
state  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  have 
paid  state  or  county-  tax,  are  entitled  to  vote  j  any  person  con- 
victed of  bribery  or  perjury  is  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
electing  or  of  being  elected.  The  representatives,^  whose  num- 
ber is  not  to  exceed  seventy- two,  are  chosen  annually  on  the 
second  tucsday  in  October.  Each  representative  must  be  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  state,  and  a  payer  of  taxes  during  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  election,  unless  absent  on  public  business  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  United  States.  The  senators,  whose  number 
cannot  be  less  than  one-third,, nor  more  than  one  half,  of  that 
of  pepresentatives,  are  chosen  biennially  by  the  same  voters,  and 
one-half  of  their  seats  are  vacated  every  year.  A  senator  must 
bejm  American  citizen  of  thirty  years  of  age;  must  have  resided 
two  years  immediately  preceding-  his  election  in  the  county  or 
district  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  unless  absent  on  public  bu- 
siness.    He  must  also  have  paid  state  or  county- tax. 

A  member  of  either  house  may  be  expelled  for  disorderly  beha- 
viour by  the  concurrent  voice  of  two-thirds  of  its  members,  which 
members  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  In 
all  cases  except  felony,  treason,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  both  sena- 
tors and  representatives  are  privileged  from  arrest  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly ;  and  are  not  to  be  questioned  out 
of  door$  for  any  words  or  speech  spoken  in  debate.  Any  person, 
not  a  member,  may  he  punished  for  disorderly  or  contemptuous 
behaviour  to  the  house  by  imprisonment  during  twenty- four 
hours.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  subject  to  alteration, 
amendment,  or  rejection  by  the  other. 

Finances, — The  annual  salaries  of  the  chief  officers  of  go- 
vernment, as  fixed  by  the  constitution,  were  to  remain  the  same 
till  1818.  Salary  of  the  governor,  1000  dollars;  judges  o"f  the 
supreme  court,  1000 ;  presidents  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas, 
800  3  secretary  of  state,  500;  auditors  of  public  accounts,  750  j 
treasurer,  450.    Members  of  the  legislature  receive  two  dollars  a 
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day,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  this  amount  for  every  twenty-five 
in  going  or  returning  therefrom. 

Internal  Government. — Towns  are  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state;  and  are  formed  into  wards,  in  each  of  which 
trustees  arc  electe<l  for  a  limited  time,  who  appoint  the  mayor, 
recorder,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  who  form  a  council,  invested  with 
powers  to  make  and  enforce  such  laws  and  regulations  as  they 
may  think  proper  for  the  good  government  of  the  town,  and  to 
assess  a  iax  on  real  estates,  which,  without  a  vote  of  their  con- 
stituents,  cannot  exceed  one- half  per  cent,  annually.     Three 
trustees,  with  several  subordinate  officers,  are  annually  elected  iri 
each  township,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  to  keep  the  roads  and  streets  i|^  good 
repair,  to  select  jurors,  and  generally  to  superintend  the  affairs 
of  the  township.     Three  county  commissioners  are  elected  in 
each  county  for  the  term  of- three  years,  with  powers  to  levy 
taxes,  for  purposes  in  xvhich  the  district  is  interested,  tosuperin4 
tend  the  direction  of  public  buildings,  and  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  county.     There  is  a  recorder's  office  in  each  county,  for 
recording  all  deeds  and  other  documents  of  a  valuable  nature,  of 
which  a  certified  copy,  I  y  the  recorder,  is  equally  valid  with  the 
original.     This  officer  k  appointed  for  seven  years,  by  the  court 
of  common  pleas  J  he  receives  no  salary,  and  the  fees  of  office 
are  fixed  by  law, 

Laws.-~The  laws  are-  published  annually,  accompanied  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, which  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  virtue  of 
appropriations  made  by  law.  The  criminal  code  has  lately  un- 
dergone revision,  and  the  number  of  capitaK  offences  has  been 
reduced  from  five  to  two,— murder  and  treason.  Dr.-  Drake 
states,  that,  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  there  have  been  but  two 
convictions  for  murder,  which  took  place  five  years  after  the  first 
settlemt'ut;  both  felons  were  foreigners  by  birth;  the  one  was 
pardoned,  the  other  executed.  Paupers  are  not  entitled  to  sup- 
port from  the  township,  unless  they  have  resided  a  year  therein, 
and  are  found  to  be  in  want,  in  which  case  they  are  exposed  to 
auction,  and  given  in  charge  to  the  person  who  agrees  to  support 
them  on  the  lowest  terms.  Profane  swearing,  and  illicit  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  are  punished  by  a  pecuniary  line. 
26 VOL,  n.  O 
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Slaveivj  and  involuntary  servitude  are  abolished;  no  indenture 
ct  any  negro  or  mulatto  hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  the 
•tate,  where  the  term  of  services  exceeds  one  year^  is  valid,  ex- 
cept when  given  in  the  state  of  apprenticeship,    A  slave,  as( 
soon  as  he  touches  the  soil  of  Ohio,  is  frec^  but  he  is  denied  the 
right  of  suffrage.     By  a  statute  of  1804,  afterwards  amended, 
free  ney^proes  are  denied  a  residence  in  the  statCji  unless  they  give 
security  by  bond,  that  neither  they  nor  their  childr«n  shall  bec 
come  a  public  charge ;  and  both  negroes  and  niulattoe^s  are  incaf 
pable  of  giving  testimony  against  white  persons.     This  lust  pro- 
vision is  generaliy  carried  into  effect,   but  the  former,,  being 
considered  unconstitutional,    is  not  enforced.      The  blacks  of 
Cincianati,  who  are  most  numerous,  are  described  by  Dr.  Drake, 
as  good- humoured,  garrulous,  and  profligate,  generally  disincli- 
ned to  laborious  occupations,  and  prone  to  the  performance. of 
light  and  meipal  drudgery.      Some  few  exercise  the  humbler 
trades,  and  some  appear  to  ha>ve  formed  a  correct  conception  of 
the  objects  and  value  of  property,  and  are  both  industrious  and 
economical.     A  large  proportion  of  them  are  reputed,  and  per- 
haps correctly,  to  be  habituated  to  petty  larceny,  but  no  more 
than  one  individual  has  been  punished  corporally,  by  the  court* 
of  justice,  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 

J?e%Jon.-«-Th€  coijstitutioa  of  the  state  declares,  "  that  all 
men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  j  that  no  human  ^ 
authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  ot  conscience ;  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  mi- 
nistry against  his  consent."  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  members  of  the  different  religious  deiiominations 
in  this  state.  That  of  Baptists,  according  to  the  report  of  their 
general  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  1817,  was 
3628}  that  of  churches,  67.  The  chief  religious  denominations  ' 
are  Methodists,  Presbjteriansj  Scceders,  Baptists,  and  New- 
lights. 

At  Cincinnati,  there  is  a  "  Female  Society  for  Charitable  Pur- 
poses," consisting  of  forty  members,  whose  funds,  raised  by  an- 
nual subscriptions,  donations,  and  cc^lectiqiis  ot  charity  sermons, 

.  __    ....  .^...%.x^S.>Aa«1   ••#»  *i%t%  ut%nnd\-rir    t\f-a    rnicutru)    in    T  •fVUlttinllft.    t'Q  tHE 
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tise  of  the  theological  semrnary  at  Princeton  for  the  purchase  of 
BibJes,  and  the  rehef  of  indigent  individuals  of  their  own  sex 

The  churches  are:  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  the  fi;st 
Bupt.stchu.h;  the  Society  of  Friend,;  and  the  Lutheran  So- 
c,ety  In  the  Bapfst  congregation  there  is  a  male  and  female 
Socety  for  the  Support  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Cincinnati  BiWe  Society,  consisting  of  persons  of  all 
rehg.ous  denonnnations,  has  for  its  object  the  distHbution  Jf  the 
bcr.ptures  among  the  poor  of  the  Miami  country.  The  2Jth 
section  ,«  each  township,  ot  the  patent  which  beari  the  name  of 
Symmes,  was  given  by  the  general  government  for  the  support  of 
religion.  These  tracts  have  been  .old  on  leases  of  S^vears 
renewable  for  ever,  and  the  annual  rents  dirlded  among  te' 
churches  according  to  their  numi  <.r.  ^ 

^'^«^«*^'^.-Byaregulationofthegeneralgovernment,onethirl 
ty-sixth  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio  has  been  granted  for  the  support 

of  schools;  besides  some  townships  for  college  education;  wK 
nations  are  under  the  direction  of  the  state  legislature.  Oftt 
lands  purchased  from  the  Indians,  580,000  acres  have  been  Z 
propnated  for  the  establishment  and  .upport  of  a  universitv  In 
accid  my,  schools,  and  public  worship.  The  "Ohio  universkv" 
at  Athens,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Hock  hocking  riJr. 
forty  mdes  by  land  from  the  Ohio  river,  was  established  by  2 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1801.  It  is  under  the  management  cJ 
a  corporation,  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  pre- 

tru  tee,.    The  annual  revenue  arises  from  two  townships  of  land 

at 'ThTslirr'  t"';  "  '''-  yielded  about  S500  do?: 
•   /'!'?  *"*^  •'  '«««*^  "»  f«™*  from  100  to  160  acres.  th« 

rent  of  which  is  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  appra  s  d  va 
of  the  ian<J  m  a  natural  state.     Education  is  furnifhed  hi  t    ' 

eminary  without  expende.  The  college  building,  now  erectit 
.to  consist  of  three  stories.  The  "Miami  uSversity  »  e  "a! 
Wished  at  Oxford,  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  wa^'cn^ld 
and  incorporated  in  1809.  The  "Cincinnati  university'^  ca„ 
■scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  existence.  The  «  Circulating  Library 
Society  of  this  place,  which  opened  in  I8H,  contained  two 
years  afterwards,   8000  volumes.     Another  sociecy  cald  Z 

Sdiool  of  Literature  and  the  Art.,"  was  established  in  iS  ^ 
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In  the  Lancasterian  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
both  sexes,  400  were  admitted  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  thr 
opening  of  the  institution,  and  12,000  dollars  were  immediately 
subscribed  by  the  inhabitants,  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice, 
which,  when  completed,  will  contain  1 100  persons. 

The  "  Western  emigrant  Society"  at  Cincinnati  has  for  its 
object  to  collect  and  communicate  such  information  of  erery 
kind,  as  would  be  most  useful  to  persons  emigrating  to  any  part 
of  the  western  country  j  and  to  assist  such  as,  through  sickness 
or  other  misfortune^  may  be  reduced  to  extreme  want.     It  is 
enjoined  as  a  duty  on  every  member,  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  such  emigrants  as  may  apply  to  him,  to  give  them  all  practi- 
cable information,  to  guard  them  against  impositions,  and  to 
render  them  every  friendly  office  in  his  power.     Persons  at. a 
distance,  wishing  to  receive  or  communicate  mformation,  must 
direct  their  communications  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  Na- 
than Guilford.* 

Agriculture,— 'Tha  soil,   in  general,   is  found  to  be  highly 
'  favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  and 
barley;  indigo  and  tobacco  also  thrive.    Some  districts  are  won-. 
derfuUy  fruitful.     At  Coshocton,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  4600 
bushels  of  corn  were  produced  from  eighty  acres  ;  and  the  cattle 
raised  on  ninety  acres  of  a  similar  soil  were  valued  at  2100  dol- 
lars.    The  produce  of  Indian  corn,  with  gopd  culture,  is  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  bushels  an  acre  j  but  the  general  average  crop^ 
is  about  forty-five.   That  of  wheat  has  been  estimated  at  twenty- 
two  bushels  per  acre,  though  in  some  places  it  has  increased  to 
forty.     The  average  crop  of  rye  is  about  twenty-fiw  bushels  per 
acre  j  that  of  oats,  thirty-five  j  and  of  barley,  thirty,     in  Miami; 
country,  the  rye  is  only  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
a  spirit  from  the  grain,  and  the  straw  serves  as  a  provender  for 
horses.     Barley  is  chiefly  used  as  malt  for  brewing.    At  Galliop- 
olits,  good  wine  is  ma,de  from  a  native  grape,  which,  in  size  and 
flavor,  resembles  the  French  muscadin.    A  vineyard  of  six  acres,, 
in  the  vicinity,  was  expected  in  1817  to  produce  1000  gallons  of 


•  From  the  19th  of  Sejitember  to  the  21st  of  October  ISIT^  511  wuggon* 
af  emiRrantB  passed  through  Easton  in  Pennsylvania,  principally  for  the 
ituie  of  Ohio;  allowing  six  persons  to  each  waggon,  the  whole  nunibes 
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wine.     Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  the  seed  is  found  to  be  iaferior  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  states. 

Cotton  arrives  at  maturity  in  the  sovthern  parts,  but  is  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  frost.  The  author  of  the  work  entitled 
"  American  Husbandry/*  is  amazed  that  the  cultivation  of  mad- 
der 'was  not  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  country  of  Ohio,  where  the  rich,  deep,  and  flexible  mould, 
is  so  favorable  to  its  culture,  and  the  climate  Very  similar  to  that 
of  Turkey,  where  it  is  a  common  spontaneous  production. 

Times  of  some  of  tJie  principal  Rural  Operations. — 'Near  the 
ck)se  of  March,  peas,  radishes,  and  other  annual  esculent  vege- 
tables planted ;  about  the  middle  of  May,  Indian  corn  planted  • 
last  week  in  June,  the  hay  is  gathered ;  the  first  week  in  July, 
rye  harvest;  the  second  week,  wheat  harvest;  the  last  week, 
oats  reaped  j  the  last  week  of  October,  Indian  corn  gathered., 

Pri^e  of  LaiMfei— The  general  price  of  uncultivated  lands, 
without  any  particular  local  advantages,  is  two  dollars^  This  is 
the  price  of  those  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
purchased,  in  some  places,  at  a  lower  rate,  for  ready  money. 
The  alluvial  or  boitom  lands,  and  dry  fertile  meadows,  give  the 
highest  price.  The  next  quality  are  the  elevated  grounds  pro- 
ducing hickery,  walnut,  ash,  eln^,  maple  tree,  honey  locust,  pa- 
paw,  and  hackberry.  The  third  in  value  are  those  covered  with 
beecii,  and  the  dieapest  are  tracts  which  produce  only  white  and 
black  oak. 

The  average  price  of  fertile  and  uncultivated  land  in  the  set- 
tled portion  of  the  Miami  country  is  eight  dollars;  if  cultivated 
twelve ;  a  tract  of  land  of  more  than  300,000  acres,  situated 
between  Miami  rivers,  which  was  purchased  from  the  govern- 
ment by  Mr.  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1787,  for  two-thirds 
of  a  dollar  per  acre,  has  been  generally  sold  since  that  time  at 
two  dollars  ;  near  the  principal  villages  of  the  Miami  country, 
the  price  is  fiom  twenty  to  forty  dollars ;  in  more  remote  situa- 
tions, from  four  to  eight ;  improvements  increase  the  value  from 
25  to  100  per  cent.  On  the  Sioto  river  bottom  lands  uncleared 
are  valued  at  five  dollars.  On  the  Ohio  river,  in  an  improved 
state,  they  sell  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre ;  farther  back, 
from  two  to  five ;  and  rough  hilly  lands,  with  a  small  portion  of 
good  land,  in  large  tracts,  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar. 
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In  1815,  good  '  i proved  land,  within  three  miles  of  Cincin-' 
nati,  was  sold  from  50  to  150  dollars  an  acre ;  but  farms  in  a> 
half  improved  state  are  frequently  offered  for  sale  irom  two  to 
six  doHars.  In  Hamilton  county,  in  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  state,  land  in  an  unimproved  state  is  from  ten  to  twenty-* 
five  dollars ;  and  cultivated  farms  near  Cincinn^i,  from  thirty 
to  seventv^ 

In  the  excellent  work  on  American  Husbandry^  already  noti- 
ced, signs  are  given  by  which  the  purchaser  may  judge  of  the 
soil,  not  only  in  Qhio,  but  also  in  all  the  central  and  southern 
colonies.  The  land  is  good,  and  there  is  abundance  of  fine  tall 
red  hickery  trees,  white  chesnat,  and  scarlet  oaks,  tulip  treesy 
black  walnuts,  locusts*  mulberry,  and  the  value  will  usually  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  straightness  of  those  trees,  and  the 
absence  of  Underwood.  Among  the  signs  of  bad  land  are  pines, 
live  and  water  oaks,  locusts,  bays,  liquid  amber.  The  color  and 
depth  of  the  soil  is  another  indication;  the  black  mould  on  a  bed 
of  loam  is  best;  that  on  clay,  good;  but  the  light  sandy  tracts 
arc  in  general  bad,  unless  they  are  of  a  dark  color,  and  moist,, 
with  good  trees  growing  from  them ;  in  that  case  they  may  be 
excellent,  for  sand«  differ  as  much  as  loams.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  in  America  the  sands  are  generally  white  and  dry,  and  pro- 
duce little  besides  pines.  Meadows  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
height,  thickness,  and  luxuriance  of  the  grass.  The  value  of 
the  marshes  depends  on  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  facility 
of  draining  it. — (American  Husbandry,  p.  304  ) 

At  New  Lancaster,  lots  82  feet  in  front  and  164  feet  deep, 
bring  300  dollars ;  at  Zanesville,  lots  66  in  front,  and  containing 
a  fifth  of  an  acre,  from  100  to  1000  dollars;  outlots  of  five  acres, 
from  100  to  200;  at  Canton,  lots  66  feet  in  front  and  198  feet  deep, 
or  a  third  of  an  acre,  from  50  to  300  dollars ;  at  New  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Tuscarawa  river,  lots  of  88  feet  square  sell  from  20 
to  200  dollars;  at  Cincinnati,  the  price  of  lots,  in  1817,  was 
more  than  200  dollars  a  foot,  measuring  on  the  front  line ;  those 
possessing  less  local  advantages,  from  50  to  100 ;  outlots,  and 
lands  adjoining  the  town,  from  500  to  1000  dollars  an  acre. — 
(Western  Gazetteer.) 

Before  the  late  war,  the  tax  on  lands  of  the  first  quality  was 
a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  hundred  acres;  on  those  of  a 


i  an  acre.<— 
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second  quality,  a  dollar  j  and  the  poorest  was  taxed  at  sixty 
cents.  ' 

At  the  land  office  of  Cincinnati,  public  lands  are  sold  at  two 
dollars  .an  acre,  one  fourth  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  one  fourth  two  years  after,  one  fourth  in 
three  years  after,  and  the  other  fourth  in  four  years ;  and  if  the 
whole  IS  not  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year,  the  land  re- 
verts to  the  United  States.  The  smallest  quantity  disposed  of  is 
aquarter  section  of  160  acres.     . 

The  price  of  a  horse  is  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars ;,  of  a  cow 
trom  ten  to  twelve  j  a  sheep,  two. 

Man^ractures,-At  Cincinnati  there  are  various  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  wool,  and  a  steam-mill  has  been  erected,  of  seventy 
horse  power,  on  a  rock  on  the  beaoh  of  the  river.  The  buildiii 
IS  eighty.seven  by  sixty-two  feet,  and  1 10  in  height.  The  walls 
are  ten  feet  thick.  The  expence  of  building  was  120,000  dol- 
Jars.  1  here  are  six  pair  of  stones,  and  when  in  complete  ope- 
ration ,t  will  grind  1000  barrels  of  flour  per  week.  There  is  also 
a  steam  saw-mill,  of  twenty  horse  power,  which  cuts  about  800 

uith  J300  spmdles,  the  latter  with  400.     There  are,  besidesi 
four  cotton-spinning  estaUishments,  the  whole  number  of  spindles 
about  1500.     A  woollen  manufactory,  producing  sixty  yards  of 
broad  cothperday,  commenced  in  1815.    There  are  two  ex 
tensive  rope  walks,  and  two  glass  factories.    'The  "Cincinnati 
Manu  acturing  Company"  have  extensive  stores  above  the  mouth 
of  Mill  creek.    At  Zanesville  an  association  jias  been  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  "Zanesville  Canal  and  Manufacturing 
Company,    for  manufacture,  of  iron,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax 
pager,  &c       The  machinery  of  the   woollen    manufactory  at 
btenbenviUe  is  also  moved  by  steam  j  and  New  Lisbon.  Chilli- 
cothe,    Marietta,   Worthingto,^   have    also   made  considerable 
progress  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts.     Coarse  linen 
and  yarn  are  now  articles  of  exportation. 

In  1811  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  enacted,  that  each 
person  who  had  a  family  should  be  allowed  to  I  Dep  twelve  sheen 
and  that  their  wool,  and  all  the  yarn  and  clot:,    manufactured  by 
them,  should  be  exempt  from  all  attachment,  distresses,  or  exe- 
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cations.     The  gross  viJue  of  all  these  manufactures,  according 
to  the  marshal's  return,  was  estimated  at  2,894,290  dollars. 

Commerce. — The  external  trade  of  the  state  passes .  through 
the  channel  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  by  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  northern 
parts  which  finds  a  market  at  Lake  Erie.*  The  exports  consist 
of  flour,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  whisky,  peach  brandy,  beer, 
and  porter,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  cheese,  soap,  and  candles,  hemp 
and  spun  yarn,  boards  of  walnut,  cherry  and  blue  ash,  furs  from 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  Wabash,  and  Maumee. 

The  import*  consist  of  goods  from  the  East  Indies,  Europe, 
and  New  England,  and  manufactures  of  ti\e  middle  states,  which 
are  transported  300  miles  across  the  mountains  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  From  Louisiana  are  imported  the  comn^ercial 
productions  of  that  country,  sugar  and  molasses,  cotton,  rice, 
and  salted  hides.  From  the  Missouri  territory  lead,  peltry,  and 
skins  J  from  Tenessee  and  Kentucky,  cotton,  tobacco,  saltpeUe, 
and  marble;  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  iron  in  the  bar, 
rolled  or  ca^t  form,  nails,  millstones,  glass-ware. 


INDIANA. 


I'll 


Situation  and  Boundaries. —The-  state  of  Indiana  is  situated 
between  37**  50*  and  42"  10'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  7*^ 
40'  and  10  45'  w^t  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Ohio;  north  by  the  parallel  of  42°  JO', 
which  passes  through  Lake  Michigan,  ten  miles  beyond  its 
souther!)  extremity;  east  by  the  state  of  Ohio;  and  west  by  the 
Illinois  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wabash  river 
from  its  mouth  to  Vincennes,  and  from  Vincennes  northward  by 
a  Meridian  line.  Its  form  is  pretty  nearly  a  parallelogram  ;  its 
length  from  north  to  south  being  about  284  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  about  155. 

^>ea.— 39,000  square  miles,  or  24,960,000  acres. 


•  In  the  new  settlements  on  the  Ohio  river  there  are  vessels  with  cabins 
fitted  up  like  a  shop,  and  furnished  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  which  are  given 
in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  pi:itii::iioas.  Their  arrival  {3  snnounscu 
by  the  sound  of  a  born,  or  conch  shell.— SutdiflTs  Travels. 
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Aspect  of  the  Country  and  Nature  of  the  Soil,— The  surface, 
from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  is  broken  and  uneven, 
being  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills  called  the  *'  Knobs,"  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  400  or  500  feet  above  their  base.    From  this 
range  is  a  level  surface,  called  the  "Flat  Woods,"  seventy  miles 
in  breadth,  extending  to  the  Ouitanon  country.     Along  all  the 
principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  tract  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  without  timber,  which  terminates  in  meadow  lands,  rising 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  former,  adorned  with 
copses  of  beautiful  shrubs,  and  bounded  by  lofty  forests.     In  the 
summer  season  these  meadows  are  covered  with  » luxuriant  growth 
of  herbage,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.   The  common  depth  of  the 
soil  is  from  two  to  three  feetj  but  along  the  Wabasli,  in  foroiing 
wells,  it  was  found  to  be  twenty-two  feet,  and  underneath  a  stra- 
tum of  fine  white  sand  was  discovered.    The  lands  on  White 
river  are  hilly,  broken,  and  in  some- parts  stony  j  but  exceedingly 
well  watered.     From  the  mouth  of  Big  Miami  to  Blue  river,  a 
range  of  hills,  intersected  by  streams,  runs  near  to  and  parallel 
with  the  Ohio.     Below  Blue  river,  the  country  is  level,  and  co- 
vered with  heavy  timber.     Between  the  Wabash  river  and  Lake 
Michigan,  there  is  a  champaign  country,  chiefly  meadow,  inter- 
sected by  forests  of  fine  trees,  abounding  in  swamps  and  inland 
lakes,  the  sources  of  numerous  streams.    From  the  south  bank  of 
the  St.  Joseph  river  extend  rich  meadow  lands,  from  one  to  ten 
miles  in  breadth,  and  of  variable  length ;  the  soil  is  dry,  being  at 
least  100  feet  above  high  water.     The  soil  around  the  sources  of 
Eel  river,  Panther's  creek,  and  St.  Joseph  of  the  Miami,  and  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  branches  of  the  Wabash,  is  generally  low 
and  swampy,  but  interspersed  with  tracts  of  good  soil.     The 
overflowing  of  the  rivers  is  very  extensive;  and,  as  most  of  them 
have  a  winding  course,  they  water  one  half  more  of  the  country 
than  if  they  ran  in  a  straight  line.     General  Harrison,  who  tra- 
versed this  country  in  every  direction,  remarks,  « that  the  finest 
country  in  all  the  western  world  is  that  which  is  bounded  east- 
wardly  by  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Franklin,  and  part  of  Dear- 
bom,  Switzerland,  and  Jefferson;  westward  by  the  tract  called 
the  New  Purchase  j  and  extending  northwardly  some  small  dis- 
tance  beyond   the   Wabash.      This   tract,    containing  perhaps 
26. — VOL.  II.  i» 
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10|000,000  of  acres,  is  pn.itripally  the  property  of  the  Miami 
tribe  of  Indians  |  part  of  it  oi  the  Miamis  and  Delnwares.  It 
includes  all  the  head  watcr8  of  the  White  river,  and  the  branches 
of  the  Wabash  which  full  in  from  the  south  and  south-east. 

Climate. — In  all  the  high  country  the  climate  is  particularly 
healthy ;  but  in  the  low  alluvial  soil,  formed  of  decaying  vegeta- 
ble substances,  the  air  is  unfriendly  to  health.     The  winter  is 
milder,  and  much  shorter,  than  in  the  northern  states.    The 
fine  weather  generally  continues  to  Christmas,  and  spring  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  February.     The  peach  blossoms. 
about  the  Ist  of  March,  and  the  woods  are  green  by  the  10th  of 
April.    But  some  %»inters  are  much  colder.    In  that  of  1815  the 
frost  continued  two  or  three  weeks ;  the  snow  was  from  six  to 
nine  inches  deep ;  and  the  ice  of  the  Wabash,  in  many  places, 
was  strong  enough  to  be  passed  over.   Apple,  cherry,  and  peach 
trees  thrive  well ;  tobacco  also  thrives  as  well  here  as  in  Virginia. 
The  Vine  and  sweet  potatoe  are  cultivated  at  New  Switzerland 
and  Vevay.   Below  Ouitanon,  in  latitude  40**  20',  the  cIiQiate  is 
mild.     Above  the  sourcevof  the  Wabash,  where  tlie  north  and 
and  north-westerly  winds  prevail,  the  winters  are  much  more 
severe.     The  reed  cane  grows  as  high  up  as  the  month  of  the 
Big  Miami.   Cotton  is  raised  at  Vincennes,  Princeton,  Harmony, 
and  in  the  settlements  below  the  mouth  of  Anderson ;  though  it 
does  not  grow  to  perfection  above  the  thirty- first  degree  of  lati- 
tude. 

stivers. — This  state  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Wa- 
bash, and  their  numerous  branches ;  the  southern  parts  by  the 
former,  over  a  distance  of  472  miles,  following  its  course  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Big  Miami  to  that  of  the  Wabash,  The 
principal  branches  of  the  Ohio  are — 1.  Tanner's  creek,  which 
rises  in  the  flat  woods  to  the  south  of  Brookville ;  and  running 
a  course  of  thirty  miles,  falls  in  below  Lawrenceburgh,  where  it 
is  thirty  yards  wide.  2.  Loughery's  creek,  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  entrance,  falls  in  eleven  miles  below 
the  Big  Miami.  3.  Indian  creek,  called  also  Indian  Kentucky, 
and  by  the  Swiss,  Venoge,  rises  in  the  hills  near  the  south  fork 
of  White  river,  forty- five  miles  north-east  of  Vevay,  and  falls  in 
eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river.  It  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Swiss  settlement   4.  Wyandot  cr^ek  issues 
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fffHii  the  hills  which  extend  in  a  transverse  direction  from  near 
the  mouth  of  Blue  river  to  the  Muddy  fork  of  White  river,  and 
joins  the  Ohio  at  about  an  equal  distance  between  the  falls  and 
Klue  river.     5.  Big  Blue  river,  so  named  from  the  color  of  its 
waters,  rises  farther  north,  near  the  south  fork  of  White  river, 
runs  fifty  miles  south-west,  and  then,  taking  a  southern  direction, 
enters  the  Ohio  thirty-two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Salt  river. 
It  is  about  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  and  is  navigable  forty  miles  to 
a  rift,  which,  if  removed,  would  extend  it  farther  ten  or  twelve 
miles.     G.  Little  Blue  river,  forty  yards  wide,  has  its  entrance 
thirteen   miles  below  the  former.     7.  Anderson's  river,  which 
joins  the  Ohio  sixty  miles  farther  down,  is  the  most  considerable 
stream  below  Blue  river  and  the  Wabash.     Besides  these,  there 
are  several  creeks,  but  none  of  great  length.    The  current  of  alt 
these  streams  is  pretty  rapid,  and  their  waters  are  good.     The 
Wabash,    which   waters  the  middle  and   western  parts  of  th« 
state,  rises  from  two  sources  near  the  eastern  boundary'  line, 
about  100  nrrilles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  runs  across  the  state  in  a 
south-western  and  southern  course  of  above  500  miles,  discharg- 
ing its  waters  into  the  Ohio  in  latitude  37*  21'.     The  principal 
upper  branch  of  the  Wabash  has  its  source  two  miles  east  of  old 
Fort  St.  Mary's ;  another,  called  Little  river,  rises  seven  miles 
south  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  enters  about  eighty  miles  below  the 
St.  Mary's  Portage ;  a  third,  the  Massassinway,  rises  in  Darke 
county,  state  of  Ohioj  a  fourth.  Eel  river,  issues  from  several 
lakes  and  ponds  eighteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Wavne,  and  enters 
the  Wabash  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  former,  which 
unites  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Little  river.     White  river 
the  largest  branch  of  the  Wabash,  is  200  miles  in  length.    At 
the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  (sixteen  miles 
below  Vincennes,)  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  water  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  state  below  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude.     The  northern,  called  the  Drift  Wood  branch,  inter- 
locks with  the  north  fork  of  White  water,  and  with  the  Still 
water  of  the  Big  Miami.    The  southern,  known  by  the  name  of 
Muddy  Fork,  rises  between  the  West  fork  of  the  White  water. 
The  Northern  fork  has  a  branch,  called  Tea-kettle,  which  ex- 
tends from  its  junction,   twenty  miles  above  that  of  the  twq 
pnnc'.pa!  forks,  across  the  intervening  surface.     During  the  pe* 
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riod  of  high  water,  both  the  branches  of  the  White  river  are  boata-- 
ble  to  the  distance  of  130  miles.    The  Petoka  river  has  its  source 
near  that  of  the  southern  branch  of  White  river,  witli  which  it 
runs  parallel  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  and,  after  a 
course  of  seventy- five,  it  joins  the  Wabash,  twenty  miles  below 
Vincennes.     Decke  river,  a  short  winding  stream,  which  comes 
from  the  north-east,  falls  in  about  half  way  between  Vincennes 
and  White  river.     Little  river,  from  the  French  name  La  Petite 
Riviere,  comes  also  from  the  noi'th-east,  and  enters  a  little  above 
Vincennes.   The  St.  Marie,  from  the  same  tpiarter,  is  fifty  miles 
long,  and  enters  eighteen  miles  above  Vincennes ;  and,  eighteen 
miles  higher,  is  Rocky  river,  which  is   100  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth;   it  has  several  large  branches.     Another  Little  river, 
which  comes  from  the  south  east,   from   near    the  sources  of 
Rocky  river,  is  the  only  stream  from  this  last  which  enters  from 
the  left,  to  the  distance  of  seventy  miles.     Pomme  river,  which 
rises  to  the  north  of  the  head  branches  of  White  water,  comes 
from  the  south-east,  and  falls  in  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Massassinway.    Richard's  creek,  ten  miles  below  on  the  right 
side,  is  a  considerable  stream ;  and  about  an  equal  distance  &r- 
ther  south  is  Rock  river,  from   the  north-west,  which  passes 
through  a  broken  country.     Eight  miles  farther  down  is  the 
Tippacanoe,  which  has  its  source  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Fort   Wayne.       Several   of  its   branches,   issuing  from    lakes, 
swamps,  and  ponds,  communicate  with  the  St.  Joseph's  of  the 
Miami  of  the  lakes.     Farther  south  are  several  streams  coming 
from  the  west  or  north-west,  running  at  the  distance  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  each  other ;  the  Pine  and  Red  Wood 
weeks,  Rejoicing,  or  Vermillion  Jaune,  Little  Vermillion,  Era- 
bliere,  Duchat,  and  Brouette.     White  Water  River,  so  called 
from  the  transparency  of  its  waters,  runs  across  the  south-east- 
ern parts  of  the  state  in  its  course  to  the  Great  Miami,  and  is 
said  to  water  nearly  a  million  of  acres  of  fine  land ;  it  is  more 
than  100  yards  widej  its  western  branch  interlocks  with  those  of 
White  river.     The  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state  are  watered 
by  the  St.  Jaseph's  ot  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  which  has  its 
source  about  sixty  miles  north  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  above  which 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  St.  Mary's ;  and  its  remote  branches 
interramifv  with  those  of  the  Raisin  and  Black  rivers,  the  .St. 
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Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  Eel  river.  The  borders  adjoining 
the  Michigan  territory  are  watered  by  the  head  branches  of  the 
nver  Raison  of  Lake  Erie,  the  branches  of  Black  river,  and  the 
fet.  Joseph  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  branches  of  the  latter  have 
a  communication  with  those  of  Eel  river.  I'he  north-western 
parts  are  watered  by  several  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Michi 
ganj  the  rivers  Chemin,  Big  and  Little  Kennomic  j  the  Thea- 
Kiki,  Kickapoo,  and  many  smaller  streams. 

Lakes.-^The  upper  parts  of  this  state  are  diversified  with  a 
number  of  lakes,  thirty-eight  of  which,  delineated  on  the  latest 
maps,  are  from  two  to  ten  miles  in  length ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber is  said  to  exceed  a  hundred.  Some  are  found  to  have  two 
outlets,  mto  the  lakes  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Mississippi  on 
the  other.  Most  of  these  small  lakes  are  situated  between  the 
sources  of  the  two  St.  Joseph's,  Black  river.  Raisin,  Tippa- 
canoe,  and  Eel  rivers.  *^*^ 

Extent  of  Navigable  PVaters.^The  Ohio  river  washes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Indiana,  for  the  distance  of  472  miles  •  the 
Wabash  is  navigable  470;  White  river  and  its  forks,  160-  Petoka 
30;  Blue  river,  40;  Whitewater,  40;  Rocky  river,  45  ;'pomme; 
30;  Massassinway,  45;  Eel  and  Little  rivers,  60;  western 
tributaries  of  the  Wabash,  330;  St.  Joseph's  of  the  Miami  and 
Panther  s  creek,  75  ;  Elkhart  and  part  of  St.  Joseph's  of  Lake 
Michigan,  100;  Great  and  Little  Kennomic,  120;  Chemin  river 
40;  Chicago  and  Kickapoo,  80;  Theakiki  and  parts  of  Fox' 

T  "!f   «"ti"'"°*''  ^^''  ''*'"'^""  ^"*^t  «f  Jake  Michigan.  50* 
In  all,  2487.  &    >  ^  '- 

Mnerak— Silver  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  a 
place  about  twenty-eight  miles  above  Ouitanon,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Wabash;  copperas  on  the  high  bank  of  Silver  creek 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth ;  iron  ore  on  White  river  and 
other  places.  Between  White  river  and  New  Lexington  the 
wells  are  so  impregnated  with  copperas,  that  they  blacken  linen  • 
and  being  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  very  unwholesome' 
several  of  them  have  on  this  account  abandoned  their  habitat 
tions.  A  chalybeate  spring,  containing  sulphur  and  iron,  near 
Jeffersonville,  is  much  frequented.  CoaZ.—Mr.  Hutchins  states 
"that  the  hills  are  replenished  with  the  best  coal;  that  there  is 
plenty  of  swinestone  and  freestone;  blue,  yellovv,  and  white  clay. 
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There  is  a  coal  mine  a  liltic  bclmv 


for  glassworks  and  pottery." 
the  forks  of  white  river. 

Salt  .Springs.— Some  valuable  salt  springs  have  been  disco- 
vered on  the  Wabash  river,  and  also  on  Salina  creek,  which  are 
leased  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  contractors, 
who  are  obliged  not  to  receive  njore  for  salt  than  half  a  dollar  a 
bushel  at  the  works ;  but  through  the  agency  of  private  copart- 
ners, it  is  not  sold  at  the  storehouses  for  less  than  two  dollars. 
Near  the  town  of  New  Lexington,  at  the  depth  of  520  feet,  the 
aalt  wells  give  from  three  to  four  bushels  of  salt  to  the  hundred 
gallons  of  water,   these  works  are  the  property  of  General  Mac- 
farland.     Glauber's  salt,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  has  been  lately 
found  in  a  cave  situated  twelve  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  and 
about  the  same  distance  west  of  New  Albany.    The  quantity  is 
so  great  as  to  promise  an  inexhaustible  supply.   Epsom  salt  (sul- 
phate of  magnesia)  has  been  also  found  in  a  cave  about  thirty- 
five  leagues  from  Louisville ;  and  saltpetre  exists  in  certain  caves 
in  the  neighbourhood.    A  srction  of  land  of  KJO  acres,  contain- 
ing these  treasures,  was  purchased  at  two  dollars  an  acre. 

Forest  Trees  and  Shruhs.^Mr.  Hutchins  remarks,  that  the 
timl/fer  on  the  Wabash  river  is  large,  high,  and  in  such  variety, 
that  almost  all  the  different  kinds  growing  upon  the  Ohio,  and 
its  branches,  (but  with  a  greater  proportion  of  black  and  white 
mulberry  trees,)  may  be  found  here.  The  natural  meadows  are 
intersected  by  narrow  woods,  containing  oak,  ash,  maple,  locust, 
poplar,  plum,  and  the  crab-apple  tree.  On  the  outside  of  these 
meadows  oak  abounds,  and  grows  to  a  great  size.  The  principal 
trees  on  the  branches  of  White  river  are  white  oak,  hickery,  and 
black  walnut.  The  hills  of  Whitewater  river  terminate  in  a  level 
and  rich  country,  thickly  wooded  with  oak,  walnut,  beech,  as'u 
elm,  hickery,  maple,  sugar  tree,  &c.  On  Silver  creek,  Caneruu, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  south  fork  of  W 
river,  hickery  and  oak  abound.  The  banks  of  Blue  river  are  also 
Covered  with  oak  and  locust ;  the  neighbouring  hills  with  black 
walnut,  oak,  hickery,  ash,  sugar  maple  j  the  low  intervening 
grounds  with  basi-rpot,  papaw,  honey-locust,  buck-eye,  and 
spice- wood,  with  tlje  mid  vine,  and  various  shrubs.  Along  the 
borders  of  Whitewatn:  river,  ginseng  graws  to  an  uncommon 
size  J  on  the  poor  soil  of  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  the  columbo  root 
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abounds.     The  cane  grows  to  the  south  of  the  ridge  of  hills 
tvhicli  extend  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Wabash 
above  the  mouth  of  White  river,  and  in  some  places  as  far  north 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami.   An  extraordinary  phenomenon 

is  met  with  in  this  country  in  the  woods  along  White  river 

natural  wells,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  formed  by  the  decay 
of  the  trunks  and  roots  of  large  sycamore  trees. 

Jnimals.'^The  woods  abound  with  deer.  Bears  and  wolves 
are  also  numerous.  Of  the  feathered  race  of  game,  wild  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  pigeons,  H\r.irm  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  waters  of 
the  northern  \mtti.  1  lie  rattlesnake  and  copperhead  snake  infest 
the  woody  cou\.<:ry,  but  are  seWom  seen  in  the  low  lands. 
Fishejf. — Of  the  fish  which  inhabit  the  rivers,  we  find  no  parti- 
cular account.  The  Great  Kennomic  of  Lake  Michigan  is  said 
to  furnish  the  Indians  with  an  inexhaustible  supply. 

Population. — 

In  1800  the  populatioo  amounted  to    4,875 

l^l*^  '^4,520  of  whom  237  were  slave*. 

18'5  08,784 

Acco.ding  to  the  numeration  of  ISlO  there  were  23,890  whites. 

SS7  glaves. 
393  free  black*. 


24,520 
Increase  in  five  years,     44,264 

The  settlements  extend  chiefly  along  the  Ohio,  the  branches 
of  the  Big  Miami,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Whitewater  river.  The 
most  ancient  and  most  populous  part  of  the  state  is  Knox  county, 
on  tl.e  east  side  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  watered  by  several  of 
its  branches,  the  Decke,  White  river.  Little  river,  St.  Mary's, 
Busseron,  Racoon,  and  Ambush  creeks.  It  contains  20,000 
acres  of  the  best  meadow  and  alluvial  land. 

Constitution. — Indiana  was  under  a  territorial  goveriunent  till 
1816  /.^^reeably  to  an  act  of  congress,  of  16th  April  that  year, 
a  convention  was  held  at  Corydon,  on  the  29th  of  June,  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  delegates,  chosen  by  all  the  male  citizens  of 
the  state  who  were  twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  paid  taxes, 
and  resided  a  year  in  the  territory.  These  delegates  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  state. 

The  first  article  declares,  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,  that  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authoritv, 
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and  inttituted  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness  j  and  that, 
for  the  advancement  of  these  ends,  they  have,  at  all  tfraes,  an 
unalienabl?  and  indefeasible  right  to  alter  or  reform  their  go- 
vernment as  they  may  deem  projier  j  that  all  me'A  have  a  natural 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences J  tliat  no  man  shall  be  comp^illed  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent  j  that 
no  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  sectj  that  no 
religious  test  sliall  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit ;  that  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal ;  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  inviolate  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  value  in  con- 
trovkirsy  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  and  in  all  cri- 
minal cases,  except  in  petit  misdemeanours,  which  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  only,  not  exceeding  three  dollars,  in  such 
mamicr  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe  by  law.  All  persons, 
their  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  to  be  secure  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.^  The  printing-presses  to  be  free  to 
every  person.  In  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall  decide 
upon  the  law  and  the  facts ;  that  all  courts  shall  be  open  j  that 
no  person  arrested  or  confined  in  jail,  shall  be  treated  with  un- 
necessary rigor ;  that  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  unless  for  capital  oflFenccs,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or 
the  presumption  great,  and  that  excessive  bail  «hall  not  be  re- 
quired. 'J'hat  the  privilege  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
Hot  be  suspended,  unless  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  por 
then,  unless  the  public  safety  require  it.  No  ex  post  facto  law, 
nor  any  law  impairing  the  validity  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be 
made,  and  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor  for- 
feiture of  estate.  The  people  to  have  a  right  to  assemble  toge- 
ther in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  the  public  good,  to 
instruct  their  representatives,  and  apply  to  the  legislature  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  The  people  to  have  a  right  to  bear  arms 
for  the  -defence  of  themselves  and  the  state  j  the  military  to  be 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power ;  no  soldier  to  be 
quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  in  time 
of  peace.  The  legislature  not  to  grant  any  title  of  nobility,  or 
hereditary  distinction,  nor  to  create  any  office,  the  appointment 
to  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  tlian  good  behaviour. 
Emigration  from  the  state  not  io  be  prohibited.     These  rights 
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lire  to  remain  for  ever  inviolable,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
any  encroachments  thereon,  are  excepted  out  of  the  General 
powers  of  government.  * 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  con- 
sistmg  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both  elected  bv 
the  people.     The  number  of  representatives  to  be  fixed  bv  the 
general  assembly,  according  to  the  number  of  white  male  inha- 
bitants above  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  county,  and  never 
io  be  less  than  twenty-five,  nor  greater  than  thirty-.ix,  until  the 
number  of  white  male  inhabitants,  above  tweuty-one  years  of 
age,  shall  be  22,000;  and  after  that  takes  place,^„  such  ratio 
that  the  whole  number  of  representatives  shall  never  be  less  than 
.36,  nor  exceed  100.     An  enumeration  of  the  white  male  inha" 
,r,r!!;.n    'V  '  '^'  f  twenty-one  yea.s,  to  be  made  in  the 
year  IN  JO,  and  every  subsequent  term  of  five  years.    The  reore 
sentatives  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
county  respectively,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Avg,isL     The  qua- 
hficafons  of  representatives  are,   to  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  y.ars ;  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ami  an 
inhabitant  of  the  state;  to  have  resided  within  the  limits  of  the 
county  .n  which  he  is  chosen,  one  year  next  preceding  his  elec! 
tion,  and  to  have  paid  state  or  county  taxes. 

The  senators  to  be  chosen  on  the  first  monday  of  August    for 
three  years,  by  the  qualified  voters  for  representatives;  to  b^  d^- 

^ntlr'^^::      T  1"'  "^  ^^  '^  -ewed  mWcession 
annually.     Ihe  number  of  senators  never  to  be  less  than  one- 

tlnrd,  nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  representatives 

I  he  qualifications  of  a  senator  are,  1.  To  have  attained  the  a^e 

of  twen  y-five  years.     2.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  StatTs, 

and  to  have  resided  two  years,  preceding  the  election,  in  the 

s  ate,  and  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  ccuinty  or  district,  unless 

tTZi  I"  fT'  ^•'^«  have  paid  state  or  county  tax. 
luo  thirds  of  each  house  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller 
nunil)cr  ...ay  adjourn  from  clay  to  day,  and  compel  ti.c  attend- 
ance of  absent  members.  The  members  of  both  houses  to  bo 
privileged  from  arrest  during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly 
except  m  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  Both 
houses  to  be  open  except  in  cases  requiring  secrecy.  Bills  may 
or.e.nate  in  either  hnn«.,  subject  to  alteration,  amendment-  or 
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lejection  in  the  other,  except  bills  for  raising  revenue,  uhidl 
shall  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives.     No  person  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  authority  of  the  president  of  the  United  . 
States,  or  of  the  state,  except  militia  officers,  are  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  either  branch  of  the  general  assembly,  unless  he  leaign 
his  office  previous  to  his  election ;  nor  can  any  member  of  either 
branch  of  the  general  assembly  be  eligible  to  any  office  during 
the  time  fot  V^rhlch  he  is  elected,  the  appointment  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  general  assembly.     An  accurate  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money  to  be  published 
with  the  laws  at  every  annual  session  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  governor  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  state  are  liable  to  remo- 
val from  office,'  on  impeachment  for,  or  conviction  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours ;  and  to  in- 
dictment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 
The  general  assembly  meets  on  the  first  monday  in  December. 

The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors,  (on  the  first 
monday  in  August,  at  the  places  where  they  respectively  vote  for 
representatives,)  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  cannot  hold 
this  office  longer  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  nine  years.     The 
qualifications  are,  1.  To  be  thirty  years  of  age.  2.  To  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ten  years;  and  resided  in  the  state 
five  years  next  preceding  his  election,  unless  absent  on  public 
business.    The  salary  of  the  governor  neither  to  be  increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected.    He  is  commander  in- chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  militia,  except  when  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States ;  but  he  is  not  to  command  in  person,  except 
advised  so  to  do  by  a  resolution  of  the  general  assembly.     By 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  commission  all  officers,  the  appointment  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  directed  by  the  constitution.     He  has  power  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  offices,  the  appointment  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
governor  and  senate,  or  in  the  general  assembly.    To  remit  fines 
and  forfeitures  j  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment;  to  convene  the  general  assembly  on  extraordinary 
occasions;  to  approve  and  sign  every  bill,  or  to  return  it  to  the 
house  with  his  objections  fbr  re-considerarion.     In  case  of  death 
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or  rest^nation^  his  functions  are  exercised  by  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor. 

The  secretary  of  state  is  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  of  the  general  assembly,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
IB  commissioned  by  the  governor.  The  treasurer  and  auditor  for 
three  years.  A  sheriff  and  coroner  aie  elected  annually  in  each 
county,  by  the  qualified  electors;  they  continue  in  office  two 
years,  and  are  not  eligible  more  than  four,  in  any  term  of  six 
years. 

The  constitution  may  be  revised,  amended,  or  changed  by  a 
convention,  to  be  held  every  twelfth  year  for  that  purpose,  if  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors,  at  the  general  election  of  go- 
vernor, vote  in  favor  of  this  measure,  (Art.  8.)  Slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude  can  never  be  introduced  into  the  state,  ex- 
cept for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  and  no  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto 
hereafter  made  and  executed,  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  state* 
can  be  of  any  validity  within  the  state. 

By  the  9th  Article  of  the  Constitution,  the  general  assembly 
is  authorized  to  grant  lands  for  the  support  of  seminaries  and 
public  schools  ;  and,  so  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  they  ^re 
to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  re- 
gular gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  state  university,  in 
which  education  shall  be  afforded  gratis,  and  be  open  equally  to 
all.  The  sums  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  militia  duty, 
and  also  penal  fines  are  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  county  se- 
minaries. In  laying  off  a  new  county,  the  general  assenibly  is  to 
reserve,  at  least,  10  per  cent,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  oi 
town  lots,  in  the  seat  of  justice  of  such  county,  for  the  use  of  a 
public  library  therein. 

Article  lOth  prohibits  the  incorporation  of  any  other  banks 
than  the  state  bank  and  its  branches. 

Judiciary.-^The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
in  circuit  courts,  and  such  other  inferior  courts  as  the  general 
assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  erect  and  establish.  The  su^ 
preme  court  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum,  and  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  co- 
extensive with  the  limits  of  the  state.     The  general  assembly 

roav  trive  to  this  court  nriffinal  tiirisrliot'.inn  in   rnnlfnl    mnps.    anA 
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cases  in  chancery,  whore  the  president  of  the  circuit  court  may 
be  intoresti'd  or  prejudiced. 

jigrirultnn'. — The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  maize,  vrheat,  oats, 
rye,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  On  the  best  lands  the  average  produce 
of  Indian  corn  is  said  to  be  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushcla  jier  acre  ; 
that  of  wheat  about  fifty,  the  busiiel  weighing  fifty-eight  pounds. 
In  many  places  the  land  is  too  rich  for  this  grain }  which,  though 
it  does  not  become  snuitty,  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  is  never  killed,  however,  by  the  cold  in  winter.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  has  been  successfully  introduced  by  a  colony 
of  Swiss  emigrants,  established  at  New  Switzerland.  In  the 
year  1811,  27'M)  gallons  of  wine  were  produced  from  a  surface  of 
twenty  acres,  and  is  found  to  be  of  a  good  (juality.  The  grapes 
which  liave  succeeded  best  are  those  from  the  Cape  of  (iood 
Mope  and  the  island  of  Madeira.  Those  of  the  country  give 
tvine  of  a  tolerable  good  quality.  Hutchins  remarked,  "  that 
grapes,  with  a  thin  black  skin,  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior  make  a  sufficient  ({uan- 
tity  of  well-tasted  red  wine  for  their  own  consumption.*'  "That 
large  and  good  hops  are  found  in  many  places,  and  the  lands  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  All  European 
fruits,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
melons,  &c.  thrive  well.  Cotton  and  the  sweet  potatoe  arc  cul- 
tivated in  the  southern  parts.  The  country  is  admirably  fitted 
fbr  rearing  cattle  and  swine,  having  great  abundance  of  acorns 
and  roots  on  which  they  feed.  The  animals  which  are  most  in- 
jurious to  agriculture  in  this  prolific  country  are  squirrels,  moles, 
and  mice.  The  mole  is  particularly  so  in  meadows  and  corn 
fields,  where  the  grain  begins  to  shoot." 

Price  of  Land. — In  17!)2  the  French  inhabitants  of  Vincennes 
gave  their  lands  in  exchange  for  goods,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents 
an  acre.  They  were  sold  in  1786  at  two  dollars.  The  tract 
called  "  Harrison's  Purchase,"  situated  between  the  White  river, 
Wabash,  and  Rocky  river,  and  containing  upwards  of  3,000,000 
of  acres,  was  sold  from  four  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre_,  after  the 
reservotion  of  the  most  fertile  parts,  given  as  a  donation  to  the 
officers  who  had  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  lar  Is  of 
the  settlement  of  New  Switzerland  were  purchased  at  two  dol- 
lars, in  1805  J  the  hisids  of  Harrifos'.  vi!!.".ge,  on  the  noith  side 
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of  White  Water,  are  valued  at  between  forty  and  sixty  dollars 
uii  acre.  In  the  town  of  Vincenncs  building  lots  sell  at  from  50 
to  1000  dollars  a  lot.  The  land  offices  in  this  state  are,  one  at 
Vincenues,  on  the  Wabash,  the  other  at  Jcffersonville,  on  the 
Ohio. 

In  general,  Injproved  lands,  or  farms  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres 
with  a  log.  house,  can  be  purchased  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  an 
acre. 

The  mamifactureti,   in   1810,  amounted  to  1.06,532  dollars 
besides  doubtful  articles,  valued  at  61,108  dollars.  * 

Woollen,  cotton,  hi>m|>en,  and  flaxen  cloths,     150,052  doilari. 
Cotton  and  wool  i|)un  in  inilU, 
1.S80  Rpinnliig  wlieeh. 
1856  loom*, 

Nuili,  pounds  V0,000,  «        .•       •        . 

Leather,  tanned,  .... 

'28  diitillerics, 

Wine  from  grapes,  barrels  90, 

Gunpowder,        ----■. 

HH  Hour  mills, 

14  saw  mills. 

Maple  sugar,  pounds  50,000. 

Mannei's  and  C7iarac*m— Indiana  is  but  recently  settled-  but 
many  of  the  settlers  are  of  a  respectable  class,  and  their  manners 
arc  niore  refined  than  could  b^  expected  in  a  place  where  society 
IS  but  in  its  infancy.  They  are  sober  and  industrious ;  drunken 
ness  IS  rare,  and  quarrelling  rare  in  proportion.  They  set  a  hich 
value  on  the  right  of  personal  resistance  to  aggression.  Thev 
possess  great  energy  of  character;  and,  though  they  respect  thi 
laws  generally,  do  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  redres.s  what  thev 
consider  a  public  injury,  by  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. They  are,  however,  friendly  and  obliging.  Insanity  is 
scarcely  known,  either  in  this  or  the  other  western  states.  The 
inhabitants  of  Vincenues,  who  are  chiefly  of  French  extraction 
are  neat  aiwl  cleanly,  and  still  retain  traces  of  French  cood' 
breeding.  * 

Religlon.-^The  number  of  Baptists,  the  denomination  which 
prevails  ni  Indiana,  was  stated  in  the  general  report  of  May  1817 
to  be  2474  ;  the  number  of  churches,  67.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertani  the  number  belonging  to  other  sects. 
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Situation  and  Boundaries. — Kentucky  is  situated  between  3G* 
30'  and39«  10'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  4»  48'  and  12'' 
20'  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  the  state  of  Indiana 
and  the  Illinois  territory;  south,  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  east, 
by  Virginia ;  west,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Missouri  territory.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  328  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  183 
miles ;  its  least  breadth  about  40  miles. 

Jrea. — 40,110  square  miles,  or  25,670,000  acres. 
/Aspect  of  the  Country,  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — The  chain  of 
Cumberland,  or  Green  Laurel  mountains,  stretches  along  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  state,  forming  the  line  of  boundary  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  eighty  miles.   Near  these  mountains  the  country 
is  hilly,  broken,  and  uneven  ;  in  other  parts  it  is  generally  level. 
The  soil  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  light,  but  amazingly  fertile.  The 
subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay,  which  throughout  the  whole  level  country 
reposes  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  the  depth  of  v/hich  varies  from 
one  to  fifteen  feet.     The  country,  in  its  natural  state,  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  except  a  tract  of  natural  meadow,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  breadth, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Barrens,"  over  which  nature  has  spread 
the  most  luxuriant  herbage.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  junction  of  Big  Sandy  river,  the  alluvial  soil,  or  "bottoms," 
is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  covered,  in  its  natural  state,  with 
heavy  timber.     An  extensive  tract,  near  Big  Sandy  and  Green 
rivers,  towards  the  eastern  counties,  including  an  area  of  150 
miles  long,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  is  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  whole  state,  and  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  riches  in  any 
other  country.    The  grounds  have  a  gentle  undulation,  the  an- 
gle of  descent  nowhere  exceeding  twenty- eight  degrees.     There 
are  no  marshes  or  swamps.   It  is  watered  by  fine  springs,  and  by 


•  In  the  Indian  language,  Kentucky  or  river  of  blood,  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  the  bloody  wars  between  the  natives  of  that  country  and  other  na- 
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the  riinning  streams  of  Little  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentuck)'^  and 
Salt  rivers.  The  soil  is  of  a  friable  nature,  generally  black  j  in 
some  parts  of  a  reddish  hue,  or  the  color  of  ashes,  and  from  one 
to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  In  the  elevated  parts  it  is  more  fertile 
than  in  the  vallies,  and  especially  near  the  borders  of  the  streams. 
The  trees  which  it  produces  are  ot  a  small  growth,  and  so  thinly 
set,  that  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  to  an  acre  on  the  plain. 
There  is  no  underwood  nor  shrub,  except  the  wild  grape  vine, 
whick  entwines  the  trees.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  state,  along  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  where 
several  of  the  rivers  have  their  sources,  are  broken  into  hills, 
ridges,  and  deep  vallies,  by  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  and  Cumber- 
land mountains.  The  whole  surface  is  here  well  wooded,  parti- 
cularly in  the  deep  glens  and  coves,  which  run  from  one  to  fifty 
acres  in  extent,  with  a  level  surface,  where  the  poplar  grows  to 
the  size  of  eight  feet  in  diameter,  intermixed  with  lofty  cane. 
Between  the  rolling  fork  of  Salt  river  and  Green  river,  including 
forty  miles  square,  and  along  great  and  Little  Barren  rivers,  the 
soil  is  less  fertile.  The  country  called  the  "  Barrens,"  lying  be- 
tween Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  was  considered  by  the  first 
settlers  as  of  little  value ;  and  the  legislature  being  of  the  same 
opinion,  passed  an  act,  in  the  year  1800,  granting  every  actual 
settler  a  lot  of  400  acres.  This  ofTejf  encouraged  several  farmers 
to  make  trial  of  the  soil,  which  was  found  to  produce  grain  of  a 
good  quality,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  and  a  variety  of  esculent 
plants.  The  woods  afford  a  fine  range  for  cattle ;  and  the  oak 
being  very  abundant,  furnishes  mast  for  hogs.  Along  the  Cum- 
berland river  the  soil  is  not  so  subject  to  inundation  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ohio.  It  consists  of  a  gravelly  day,  or  loam,  of  a 
bright  reddish  color,  except  in  places  covered  with  poplar,  where 
it  is  of  an  ash  color.  So  very  productive  is  this  tract,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  yielding  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
The  t^ees  of  the  Barrens  are  oak,  chestnut,  hickery,  gum,  pop- 
•!ar,  and  cucumber.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  oak  predomi- 
nates. 

Caverns.— The  subterraneous  caverns  in  this  country  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  are  described  as  some  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary natural  curiosities  of  thekind  in  the  world.  They  are, 
besides,   of  considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
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view,  for  the  quantity  of  nitre  they  afford.    The  great  cave  near 
Crooked  creek  is  supposed  to  contain  a  million  pounds. 

This  great  cave  has  two  mouths,  or  entrances,  646  yards  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  about  150  yards  from  a  large  creek, 
Above  which  the  floor  is  elevated  80  feet.  The  average  height  of 
the  arch  is  10  feet  j  in  sonie  places  it  rises  to  50  or  60.  The 
mean  breadth  is  40 ;  in  some  parts  it  extends  to  70  or  80  feet, 
and  the  floor  resembles  a  public  road.  Another  cavern,  in  War- 
ren county,  still  more  extensive,  has  been  lately  discovered. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  descent  of  forty  feet,  which  leads  to  a  pas- 
sage from  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  30  in  width,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  rods,  when  it  contracts  to  five  feet  in  height,  and 
almost  double  the  width  ;  after  which  it  expands  to  30  or  40  in 
-width,  and  20  in  height,  and  continues  of  these  dimensions 
about  a  mile  j  thence  it  is  40  feet  in  width,  and  60  in  height, 
to  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  entrance,  after  which  the 
passage  rises  from  60  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  preserves  nearly 
the  same  width  a  mile,  in  a  western  direction,  and  afterwards 
south-west,  to  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  entrance,  where 
it  expands  jnto  an  area  of  more  than  eight  acres  extent,  with  an 
arch  of  solid  stone  100  feet  high.  From  this  immense  vault, 
called  the  "  Chief  City,"  are  five  passages,  from  60  to  100  feet 
in  width,  and  from  40  to  80  in  perpendicular  height,  one  of 
which  runs  in  a  southern  direction  for  more  thtm  two  miles ;  ano- 
ther east,  and  then  north,  for  more  than  this  distance,  commu- 
nicating with  another  that  opens  into  the  great  area.  In  a 
northern  and  parallel  direction  with  the  one  first  described,  ano- 
ther, after  the  distance  of  two  miles,  expands  into  a  fine  arch, 
the  centre  of  which  is  elevated  200  feet  above  the  surface.  From 
this  a  passage  of  about  300  yards  in  length,  leads  to  a  third 
area,  about  200  feet  square,  and  fifty  in  height  j  and  near  the 
extremity  of  this  passage,  from  a  rock  thirty  feet  high,  a  fine 
stream  of  water  issues,  which  falling  on  broken  fragments  of 
stone,  sinks  fi-om  the  view.  Returning  about  the  distance  of 
100  yards,  another  avenue,  with  a  rugged  floor,  runs  in  a  south- 
ern direction  more  than  a  mile,  and,  passing  over  a  steep  emi- 
nence of  about  60  yards,  opens  into  another  area,  of  which  the 
arch  covers  about  six  acres.  The  extremity  of  this  last  passage 
is  about  ten  miles  from  the  entrance  into  the  cave,  and  four  from 
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the  firtt  great  cave,  from  which  a  fifth  passage,  leading  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  of  900  yards,  -opens  into,  a  level  surface  of 
four  acres  extent,  strewed  with  broken  limestone.  From  a  pas- 
sage which  runs  due  south  500  rods,  an  opening,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  the  body,  about  40  feet  in  height,  expands  into  a  cham- 
ber 1800  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  arch  150  feet  high  in 
the  centre.  It  is  believed  that  Green  river,  which  is  navigable 
several  hundred  miles,  passes  over  the  l>ranches  of  this  cave. 
Such  is  the  description  published  in  the  American  journals,  and 
first  in  the  Worcester  Spy,  in  August  1816.  The  author  of  the 
Western  Gazetteer  remarks,  (p.  99.)  that  though  he  made  parti- 
cular enquiry  concerning  caves  and  caverns,  he  heard  nothing 
corresponding  in  grandeur  and  dimension  with  this. 

Temperatiire.^Much  of  what  was  stated  in  describing  the 
climate  of  Ohio,  applies  to  that  of  Kentucky.     It  is  less  subject 
to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  Atlantic  states.   The 
winter  seldom  commences  before  Christmas,  and  its  duration 
rarely  exceeds  three  months;  sometimes  not  more  than  two. 
There  is  but  little  snow,  and  it  does  not  lie  long.     Though  the 
river  Ohio  be  frozen  every  two  or  three  years,  the  thermometer 
seldom  falls  below  25 «.     In  the  warmest  months,  July  and  Au- 
gust, 80»  is  the  highest  point  to  which  it  rises,  while  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  it  often  rises  to  96%  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  blood.     In  the  great  cavern  in  Maddison 
county  the  thermometer  stands  generally  at  52«>,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate.     The  sudden  disap- 
pearance, in  spring,  of  the  immense  quantity  of  leaves  which 
covered  the  ground,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  uncommon 
moisture,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  woods,  which,  intercepting  the  sun's  rays,  oc- 
casion a  sudden  decomposition.     The  north-west  wind,  which 
always  produces  a  great  cold,  seldom  continues  many  days  toge- 
ther.   'I'hat  from  the  south-west  generally  prevails,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  delightful. 
In  the  year  1812  several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt.  The 
workmen  employed  in  the  great  cave  of  Warren  coimty,  about 
five  minutes  before  the  shock,  heard  a  heavy  rumbling,  noise, 
coming  out  of  the  cave,  like  a  mighty  wind ;  and  the  moment 
— I.J  _!._  — ..„  ACFv  iivciG  lU  uiduK,  large  iragmencs  felj^ 
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and  all  seemed  to  announce  a  terrible  catastrophe  j  but  the  ntd- 
tion  suddenly  celsed,  and  no  one  was  injured. 

Riven;. — On  the  north  and  north-west  this  state  Is  washed  by 
the  Ohio  river,  to  an  extent  of  838  miles ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi,  74  miles.  The  former,  after  heavy  rains  and  the 
iBudden  melting  of  the  snoW|  swells  to  a  great  height  above  its 
usual  level,  and  overflows  its  banks.  At  Louisville,  in  1815,  it 
rose  more  than  seventy  feet  above  its  usual  height.  The  princi* 
pal  branches  of  the  Ohio  Avhich  traverse  this  territory  chiefly  in  a 
northern  direction,  are  the  Hig  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt, 
Green,  and  Cumberland.  The  fir>t,  which  forms  the  line  of  boun- 
dary between  Kentucky  and  Virginia  for  nearly  200  miles,  rises  in 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  Clinch  and  Cumber- 
land rivers.  Its  two  branches  unite  forty  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Ohio,  where  it  is  200  yards  in  width.  It  is  navigable 
to  the  Ouascoto  mountains.  The  southern  branch  receives  a 
number  of  tributary  streams,  running  in  an  eastern  or  north- 
eastern direction. 

Extent  oj  ?Javigable  Waters. 


The  Oliio,  navignblr  on  the  northern  frontier, 
Mississippi,  .  .  .  - 

Tennessee,  "  .  .  .  - 

Cntnberland  anil  its  branches,     • 
Trade  water,  -  -  - 

Green  river  and  Forks,  -  -  - 

Salt  river,       .  -  -  -  » 

Kentucky,  .... 

Licking,  -  -       ■     . 

BigSundy,         ,  '  "  "  ■ 

Total, 


500  miles, 

75 
100 
700 

CO 
350 
130 
230 
100 

60 

23^5 


Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  parts  of  this  state ;  but 
the  iron  which  it  affords  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Native  mer- 
cury has  been  discovered  in  small  globules,  in  a  mass  which  ap- 
pears to  contain  some  native  amalgam,  (Hayden.)  Lead  ore 
exists  in  the  mountains  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Monticello. 
Marble  is  found  on  the  banks  pf  the  Kentucky  river,  in  Franklin 
countv,  of  a  fine  grain  and  greyish  variegated  color.  Limestone, 
every  where,  at  unequal  depth,  though  generally  undulating  with 
the  surface.  Freestone,  in  Franklin  county  and  other  parts. 
Chalkj  in  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river.     Nitre  is  found  hi 
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several  subterranean  places,  especially  in  the  Big  Bone  Cavern,, 
from  which  a  great  quantity  has  been  taken  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.    The  caverns  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  this  substance  are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Barren,  Rock 
Castle,  Montgomery,  Knox,  Estle,  Warren,    Cumberland,   and 
Wayne.     One  in  Wayne  has  produced  from  50,000  to  70,000 
pounds  a-year.     Dr.  Brown  of  Kentucky  has  made  the  following 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  nitre  contained  in  different  caves,  situ- 
ated within  a  few  miles  distance  from  each  other.    In  the  Great 
Cave,  1,000,000 pounds;  Scot's  Cave,  two  miles  distance  from  the 
former,  200,000  pounds ;  Davis'  Cave,  six  niiies  distant,  r)0,000 
pounds;  two  others,  within  a  mile,  20,000pounds;  one  on  Rough 
Creek,  a  branch  of  Green  river,  10,000  pounds.    There  are  salt 
sprnjgs  at  Saltsburg,  and  at  the  blue  springs  of  Licking  river, 
near  Louisville.     But  some  of  these  springs  are  so  weak  that  it 
retjuires  800  gallons  of  water  to  yield  one  bushel  of  salt ;  whereas 
those  of  the  Kanhaway  give  the  same  from  one-eighth  of  the 
liquid.     Thi«  renders  the  former  unprofitable.     On  Drennaus* 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  saline  which 
is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  supposed  the  whole  state  might  be 
supplied  from  it. 

Jnimals.'-'The  bison  or  buffalo,  formerly  very  numerous,  has 
disappeared,  with  two  species  of  elk,  the  morse  elk  with  palma- 
ted  and  another  with  round  horns.  Deer  are  still  numerous  in 
the  Barrens  and  south-western  parts.  Many  of  the  animals 
comgpon  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  seen  in  this  dis- 
tricts The  panther,  wild  cat  or  lynx,  bear,  wolf,  squirrel,  racoon, 
opossum,  fox,  hare,  mink,  skunk,  and  ground  hog.  The  wa- 
ters abound  with  beavers,  otters,  minks,  and  musk-rats. 

Among  the  wild  fowl  are  tyrkeys  which  weigh  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  pounds;  the  quail,  called  partridge;  and  there  is  here 
a  species  of  grouse  or  heath- bird,  known  by  the  name  of  phea- 
sant. It  IS  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  that  the 
honey  bee,  is  not  indigenous ;  that  the  swarms  found  in  the 
woods  in  hollow  trees  have  proceeded  from  those  introduced  bv 
the  white  population.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  an  obser- 
vation of  the  Indians,  that  bees  are  the  sure  sign  of  the  near 
approach  of  white  men.     When  Finlay  wrote  his  Observations 
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on  this  country,  that  industrious  insect  hod  already  extended  200 
miles  north  and  norlh-west  of  the  Ohio, 

Population. 

In  1784,  accordinf;  to  the  rstimale  of  Fintay, 
1701),  according  to  the  official  register, 
1800,    . 
I«10, 

The  increase  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years  was  S'3j%  nearly. 
But  from  an  approximative  statement  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  181(>,  the  population  had  experienced  an  augmentation 
of  25  per  cent,  in  five  years,  the  liUmber  being  527,000,  of 
of  whom  about  107,000  were  slaves.  Lexington,  in  the  year 
1797,  contained  about  fifty  houses.  In  1816  the  number  was 
about  1000,  and  most  of  them  neatly  constructed  of  brick  or  of 
wood.  There  is  a  iVne  court  of  law,  bank,  and  masonic  hall. 
The  main  street  is  eighty  feet  wide,  with  side  walks  of  eight 
feet.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  hand- 
some villas.  According  to  the  census  of  1810,  Kentucky,  in 
point  of  population,  was  then  the  seventh  state  i«  tl»e  union. 
The  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  was  eleven. 

Character  and  Manners. — The  Kentuckians,  chiefly  emigrants 
from  Virginia,  are  as  remarkable  for  acuteness  of  intellect,  as  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  frank,  high-spirited,  and  hospitable  na- 
ture.  They  are  brave  and  patriotic  in  a  high  degree,  and  in  times 
of  public  danger,  have  com&  forward  with  a  most  honorable  zeal 
to  sjerve  and  defend  their  country.    Slavery,  however,  has  taught 
the  rich  to  despise  labor,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  other  vices  in 
their  character.  The  women  are  generally  frugal  ^nd  industrious, 
though  fond  of  dancing  and  innocent  amusements ;  the  men  have 
acquired  a  passion  for  play,  for  the  gratification  of  which  they 
often  sacrifice  their  time,  money,  and  health.   This  country  fur- 
nishing a  great  abundance  of  excellent  provisions  at  a  cheap 
rate,  poverty  is  almost  unknown ;  and  the  more  wealthy  live  as 
luxuriantly  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-ports  from  which  they 
are  so  remote.     In  substautial  houses  a  gammon  of  bacon  is  re- 
gularly boiled  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  year.     There  is  always 
flesh  meat  for  breakfast,  dinner,  a!id  supper,  and  the  consump- 
,  tion,  particularly  of  bacon  and  hams,  is  prodigious.     The  com- 
mon beverage  consists  of  whisky  and  water,  gin,  beer,  porter, 
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eider,  apple  and  peach  brandy.  Among  the  higher  classes  are 
seen  all  knids  of  wines  consumed  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  the 
United  States.     The  favorite  professions  are  law  and  medicine. 

History.-^hi  the  Historical  notice  which  Finlay  has  furnished 
ef  this  state,  we  find  that  the  outlet  of  Kentucky  river  was  dis- 
covered in  1754  by  a  party  decending  the  Ohio  river  j  but  that 
the  rtches  of  this  country  remained  concealed  till  1707,  when 
another  party  engaged  irv  commerce  with  the  Indians  ventured 
through  the  woods  in  diflferent  directions.     Of  this  number  was 
Colonel  Boon,  who,  struck  with  the  enormous  growth  of  tree? 
and  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  natural  meadows,  formed  a  high 
opinion  ol   Its  agricultural  advantages,   and  with  the  view  of 
lorming  an  establishment,  he  resolved  to  penetrate  to  its  inmost 
recesses  j  but  in  this  attempt,  all  those  who  accompanied  him 
were  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  he  left  aknie  escaped  from 
the  wilderness,  and  returned  disheartened  to  his  residence  on  the 
Yadkin  river  in  South  Carolina.     Some  of  his  countrymen,  to 
whom  he  described  the  riches  of  the  country,  associated  with 
him  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the;  Cherokee 
nation,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Kentucky  river  j  and  they 
set  out  with  five  families  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  establish- 
ment.    The  lands  on  the  northern,  or  opposite  side,  were  ceded 
by  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  five  nations  to  Colonel  Donald- 
son, with  the  approbation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Clinch  and  Holstein  j  and  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased by  forty  men  from  Pavell's  valley,  who  erected  a  fort  on 
the   bank   of  the  Kentucky   river    which  they  called   Boons- 
borough.     This  country  being  claimed  by  other  Indians,  became 
the  theatre  of  war,  which  continued  with  more  or  less  activity 
till  the  year  1778,   when   all  the  posts,    Indian,  English,  and 
French,  were  taken  possession  of  by  General  Clarke.     In  the 
year' 1790   this   province    separated    from    Virginia,   in  which 
it  had  been  included,   with   her  free  consent,    and  two  jears 
afterwards  it  was    admitted    as    a    state    into    the    American 
union. 

Constitution. — The  form  of  government  adopted  in  1799  con- 
sists of  a  general  assembly,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  'J  he  representatives  arc  chosen  annually,  on 
the  first  monday  in  August,  by  the  free  male  citizcrxs  (negroes. 
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mulattoes,  and  Indians  being  excepted)  of  tvventy-one  years  of 
age,  who  have  been  two  years  resident  in  the  state.    The  person 
elected  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty- four  years 
of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  precednig 
the  election,  and  for  the  last  year  in  the  county  or  town  for 
which  he  is  chosen.     To  preserve  an  equal  and  uniform  repre- 
sentation, an  enumeration  is  made  every  fourth  year  of  all  the 
free  male  inhabitants  cf  full  age  ;  and  it  is  fixed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  shall  not  be  less  than  58,  nor  more  than 
100.     The  senate  consists  of  twenty- four  members,  with  an  in- 
crease of  one  additional  member  for  every  three   above  fifty- 
eight,  in  the  house  of  representatives  j  but  the  number  is  limited 
to  thirty-eight.    They  are  divided  into  four  classes,  one  of  which 
is  renewed  yearly.     A  senator  must  be  thirty- five  years  of  age, 
he  must  have  resided  six  years  in  the  state  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  the  last  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen.     No 
member  of  either  house  can  be  appointed  during  a  year  after  the 
term  for  which  he  is  elected,  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  that  has 
been  created,  or  of  which  the  emoluments  have  been  increased, 
during  t'ne  time  of  his  service.     No  clergyman,  while  exercising 
his  profession,  nor  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  under 
the  commonwealth,  is  eligible  to  the  general  assembly,  except 
attornies  at  law,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  militia  officers.   ,Ius- 
tices  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  are  declared  ineligible,  as 
long  as  they  receive  compensations  for  their  services  ;  and  also 
attornies  for  the  commonwealth,  who  have  a  fixed  annual  salary. 
No  bill  has  the  force  of  law  till  it  has  been  read  and  discussed 
three  days  successively  in  each  house,  unless  in  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  in  which  four-  fifths  of  the  members  may  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  dispense  with  this  rule.     All  bills  for  raising  a  revenue 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives.     Provision  is  made  for 
a  revisal  of  the  constitution,  by  a  convention  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  a  majority  of  the  citizens.    The  assembly  meets  on  the 
first  monday  in  November. 

Judiciary. — ^The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
or  cuurt  of  appeals,  and  also  in  inferior  courts.  The  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  subject,  however,  to  im- 
peachment, and  to  removal,   on  the  address  of  two- thirds  of 
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«>ach  house  of  the  general  assembly.  In  every  county  there  is  a 
county  court,  and  a  competent  number  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
commissioned  during  good  behaviour.  Attornies  for  the  com- 
monwealth are  appointed  in  the  several  counties,  by  the  respec- 
tive courts. 

The  penitentiary  or  stete- prison  of  this  state,  established  on 
the  plan  of  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  creates  no 
expence  to  the  government,  and  is  found  to  be  preferable  to  all 
other  modes  of  punishment.  In  1813  the  articles  manufactured 
by  the  convicts  amounted  to  20,204  dollars,  the  raw  materials 
to  1 1,035,  leaving  a  balance  of  9169  dollars.  The  establishment 
incloses  an  acre  of  ground  ;  the  walls  are  of  stone.  The  number 
of  convicts  confined  in  it,  in  1817,  at  one  time,  was  fortv-six, 
of  whom  forty- three  were  engaged  in  some  species  of  labor^  and 
three  were  unable  to  work  from  disease.  The  judiciary  officers 
of  the  United  States  for  Kentucky  are,  1st,  A  judge ;  2d,  An 
attorney  with  a  salary  of  200  dollars  ^  3d,  A  marshal  with  200; 
4th,  A  clerk  with  fees. 

Slavery.— Simcs  are  the  legal  property  of  the  owner,  without 
whose  consent,  or  a  full  equivalent  in  money,  the  general  assem- 
bly, though  empowered  to  prevent  their  future  importation  as 
merchandise,  cannot  grant  the  emancipation  of  those  already 
introduced.  It  has  power  to  pass  laws  to  oblige  their  owners  to 
treat  them  humanely,  and  to  provide  them  with  wholesome  food 
and  suitable  clothing.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  slave  for  felony, 
no  inquest  by  a  grand  jury  is  necessary,  but  he  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  a  petty  jury.  All  citizens  have  the  right  of  emigrating 
from  the  state. 

Education. — The  Transylvanian  University  at  Lexington, 
founded  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  ij)corporated  by  that 
of  Kentucky,  in  1798,  is  endowed  with  landed  funds,  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  2700  dollars.  Some  of  these  lands,  to 
the  amount  of  7.),000  dollars,  have  been  lately  sold,  and  'the 
proceeds  vested  in  bank  stock,. which  produces  annually  from  ten 
to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  establishment  is  under  the 
direction  of  twenty-five  trustees.     The  number  of  students  is 

between  fifty  and  sixty.    The  professorships  are  five  in  number 

of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  classical 
literature,  ana  modern  languages.     The  library  contains  about 
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15,000  volumes.  Academies  for  the  encouragement  of  literature 
have  deen  instituted  at  Louisville,  Beardstown,  Frankfort,  Cyn- 
thiana,  Newport*  For  that  of  Cynthiana  the  legislature  has 
grounded  1000  acres  of  laud,  and  the  same  extent  for  that  of 
Newport.  Common  schools  are  established  in  every  county.  A 
few  years  since,  the  legislature  gave  6000  acres  of  laud,  situated  in 
Green  river  county,  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  So  ge- 
neral is  education  throughout  this  state,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
white  person  who  cannot  read  and  write.  A  Museum  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities  has  lately  been  established. 

Religion. — The  laws  make  no  provision  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion. The  principal  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  Methodi8ts,"and 
Baptists.  The  latter  are  the  most  numerous.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  general  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May 
1817,  the  number  of  their  churches  was  421;  of  members, 
22,434.  The  number  of  Presbyterian  clergymen  is  about  fifty; 
forty  of  whom  belong  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  ten  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  Kentucky. 
At  Beardstown  there  is  a  Catholic  bishop ;  but  of  this,  and  the 
Episcopalian  profession,  the  number  is  very  small. 

Agriculture. — The  great  object  of  all  who  establish  themselves 
in  this  state  is  agriculture,  for  in  this  employment  the  poorest 
laborer  soon  finds  ease  and  independence.    In  Lexington  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  the  average  produce  of  wheat  and  rye  is 
about  thirty  bushels  an  acre.     In  high  rich  grounds  that  of  In- 
dian corn  is  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and,  in  a  very  abundant  season, 
even  seventy- five  bushels.     This  latter  grain,  which  is  much  cul- 
tivated, grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.     The  produce 
of  other  grain  is  proportionally  great.     The  first  quahty  of  land 
is  too  rich  for  wheat,  until  it  has  been  reduced  by  other  crops 
during  four  or  five  years.     Rye  and  oats  arrive  at  greater  per- 
fection than  in  the  eastern  states.      The  former  is   employ- 
ed for   the  distillation  of  whisky,    the   latter   for   the    use   of 
horses.     In   1816,  the  produce  of  the  barrens  between  Green 
and   Cumberland  rivers  was    from  forty  to   fifty   bushels  per 
acre  of  Indian  corn,  fifteen  of  rye,  thirteen  of  oats.    Hemp  and 
flax  are  now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  former  sells 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  dollars  per  ton,  the  latter  at  fifteen  dollars 
per  cvvt. ;  the  ordina^ry  produce  is  from  700  to   1000  pounds 
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Tveight  per  acre.  Cotton  may  be  cultivated  a§  far  north  as 
Green  river,  in  latitude  37''  31' j  but  the  climate  is  not  suffi. 
cientLy  warm  for  this  plant,  nor  for  the  sweet  potatoe.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  has  been  of  late  extended  by  a  company  asso- 
ciated for  this  purpose,  (in  1803,)  with  a  capital  of  10,000  doW 
lars,  under  the  direction  of  a  native  of  Switzerland.  The  harvest 
generally  takes  place  in  the  first  days  of  July.  The  bear  and 
the  grey  squirrel  are  very  desti-uctive  to  the  crops,  especially  of 
maize ;  and  on  this  account  the  farmers  wage  perpetual  war 
against  them.  A  large  tract  of  the  barrens,  or  natural  meadows 
has  been  lately  purchased  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  by  a  company 
at  Lexington,  who  commenced  in  1815  with  a  stock  of  10,000. 
In  the  month  of  JanHary  of  that  year,  the  wool  of  the  full-blood- 
ed Merinos  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  pound;  of 
the  mixed  breed  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  quarter;  of 
the  common  sheep,  half  a  dollar.  Hogs  are  so  numerous  that 
some  farmers  have  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  They  wander  in 
the  woods,  except  when  attracted  to  the  farm-  house  by  the  In- 
dian corn.  The  pTincipal  fruits  are  apples  and  peaches.  From 
the  former  cider  is  made ;  from  the  latter  peach  brandy,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  consumption. 

Price  of  Lands. — In  1817,  prime  farms  of  first  and  second 
rate  land,  sufficiently  cleared,  and  having  a  suitable  house  and 
offices,  could  be  purchased  for  forty  or  fifty  dollars  an  acre, 
within  five  miles  of  Lexington.  In  1816,  improved  land  near 
the  Tennessee  boundary  line  brought  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
an  acre,  according  to  the  quality.  Several  rich  tracts,  owned 
by  Virginian  non-residents,  are  valued  at  thirty  dollars  the  acre. 
Provisions  are  cheap  and  in  great  abundance.  The  price  of 
all  manual  labor  is  high.  Journeymen  mechanics  have  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  dollar  per  day,  while  their  boarding  costs  them 
but  two  dollars  a  week.  Boatmen  of  the  Oliio  gain  twenty- five 
dollars  j)er  month.  The  author  of  the  Western  Gazetteer  states, 
that  a  tailor  will  charge  from  five  to  ten  dollars  for  making  a 
coat,  (p.  95.)  The  rent  of  a  house,  containing  five  good  rooms, 
is  from  100  to  200  dollars  a  year;  a  house  for  mechanics  from 
thirty  to  fifty  dollars. 
Manujuctures  of  cotton  wool  and  liemp  hav£  been  established 
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I»n  a  large  scale  in  different  towns^  with  rtiachSnery  driven  by 
&team.  In  1815  there  w«re  si^t  steam  mills  in  operation  at 
WashihgtfDn ;  two  for  grain,  one  for  cotton,  oiie  for  wool,  and 
knotber  for  othefr  purposes.  At  Lexington  there  ia  a  woollen 
and  a  cotton  manufautory,  on  an  extensive  8caie»  employing  150 
hands  each|  and  several  of  smaller  size ;  an  oil  cloth  atid  carpet 
manufactory ;  a  steam  <rope  raantifactory ;  four  nail  factoriesi 
which  make  seventy  tons  of  nails  yearly.  Two  copper  and  tin 
manufactories^  three  steam  grist-tniilsj  three  stetim  paper- mills« 
several  rope- walks  and  baggitig  manufactdHes,  which  consume 
14,000  tons  of  hemp  yearly.  The  manufactures  of  hemp  at 
Lexington,  in  I8ll,  was  valued  at  900,000  dollars. 

Comwtercf.— The  foreign  CommercJe  of  this  state  is  yet  incoh* 
siderable,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  its  staple  productions  by  new  settlers.  The  exports 
Consist  chiefly  of  whf  at,  rye,  barley,  hemp,  tobacco,  live  cattle, 
whisky,  and  peach  brandy.  The  introduction  of  steam-boats 
has  removed  one  of  the  great  objections  to  this  country  as  a 
place  of  residence.  Other  evils  which  existed  about  the  year 
1793,  the  uncertainty  of  land  titles,  the  labors  and  dangers  of 
the  militia  service,  from  Indian  hostility,  have  also  ceased)  and 
the  mildaess  of  the  climate,  with  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
now  overbalance  all  objections.  Steam-boats,  of  360  tons, 
ascend  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  a  distance  of  2500  miles, 
in  25  days,  and  descend  in  eight  or  nine,  with  passengers,  and 
freight)  amounting  to  about  200  tons.  Louisville,  situated  iu 
latitude  SB**  8'  north,  is  now  a  port  of  entry. 


TENNESSEE. 

Situation  and  Boundaries. — The  state  of  Tennessee  is  situa- 
ated  between  35'  and  36"  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  4»  26'  and 
13*»  9'  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia;  south  by  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  and  the  Alibama  territory ; 
east  by  North  Carolina^  and  west  by  the  river  Mississippi.    The 
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boanaary  line  on  the  south  side  is  the  parallel  of  35,  on  the 
north  side  the  parallel  of  36.30,  and  on  the  east  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  which  separate  the  state  from  North  Carolina.     Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  445  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  104. 
Area  40,000  square  miles,  or  25,600,000  acres., 
Aspect  of  the  Country^  and  Nature  of  the  -Soi/.—The  Cum- 
berland inountains,  a  ridge  of  the  Great  Alleghany  chain,  run 
across  this  state  near  its  eastern  extremity,  in  a  direction  from 
north-east  to  south-west;  their  base  occupying  a  breadth  of 
about  fifty  miles.     In  many  parts  they  are  craggy  and  inaccessi- 
ble ;  but  they  inclose  several  fine  vallies  of  considerable  extent, 
which  afford  excellent  pasture.    The  middle  parts  of  the  state 
are  hilly  but  very  productive,     The  country  extending  from  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  is  generally 
broken,  without  marshes,  and  thickly  wooded  in  many  parts. 
The  soii  resembles  that  of  Kentucky,  and  its  fertility  is  indicated  by 
a  thick  growth  of  the  cane.  The  hills,  and  even  the  sm»ll  rooun* 
tains,  of  this  state  are  fertile  to  the  very  summit,  and  produce  a 
large  growth  of  tulip,  beech,  and  sugar  maple  trees  j  bu<,  in 
many  places,  the  ascent  is  too  steep  to  admit  of  agricultural 
operations.     There  is  a  tract  of  several  millions  of  acres  of  very 
rich  land  extending  above  and  below  the  mussel  shoals  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  whiph  is  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Cuniberland  mountains  there  are  caverns  of  great  extent, 
with  fine  streams  running  through  them  several  hundred  feet, 
In  the  freestone  rocks  there  ure  also  immense  ejfc^v^tipn^  pft!|e4 
coves,  from  which  issue  fine  springs  of  water, 

Temperatore.— Vegetation  is  from  six  to  seven  weeks  earlier 
here  than  in  the  eastern  states,  and  continues  later  nearly  by  the 
same  space  of  time.  The  winter  is  so  mild  that  the  rivers  are 
seldom  frozen,  The  snow  is  never  more  than  ten  inches  in 
depth,  and  seldom  continues  more  th»n  ten  or  twelve  days.  The 
climate  of  the  mountainous  region,  called  gaist  Tennessee  is  dpr 
lightful.  That  of  the  middle  part  is  somewhat  warmer  than  in 
Kentucky.  In  the  low  country  the  heat  is  Very  considerable  du- 
ring the  summer  months,  when  the  peculiar  moisture  pf  the 
atmosphere  subjects  the  inhabitants  to  bilious  and  intermitting 
fevpr.  e^necialh'  tmrl^An  tU^  ...:»>.^  ki»...  a.>^_   »i ^u 
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general  temperature  of  the  climate  is  more  equal  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  country  being  mostly  sheltered 
by  high  mountains,  from  the  storms  of  the  north-east,  and  the 
warm  winds  of  the  gulf,  which,  in  other  places  occasion  those 
sudden  changes  su  injurious  to  health 

Rivers. — This  state  is  so  well  watered,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  i)ai  t  of  it  more  that  twenty  miles  distant  from  a  navigable 
stream.  The  Tennessee,  or  Cherokee  river,  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Ohio,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
traverses  the  eastern  part  of  this  state  in  a  south-west  direction, 
then  passing  into  the  Alibama  and  Mississippi  Countries,  forms  a 
great  bend  there,  crosses  the  western  parts  of  Tennessee  in  a 
northern  direction,  and  after  flowing  sixty  miles  through  Ken« 
tucky,  joins  the  Ohio,  fifty- seven  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  by 
an  outlet  600  yards  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  bow- 
boats  as  far  as  the  Mussel  Shoals,  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
theiice  to  its  passage  through  the  Cumberland  mountains,  about 
an  equal  distance,  there  is  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  boats  of 
40  or  50  tons.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Western  Gazetteer,  it 
is  said  to  be  navigable  1100  miles.  The  two  upper  branches  of 
this  rivor  descend  from  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Virginia. 
The  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Clinch  or  Pelison  river,  is 
navigable  for  boats  200  miles  from  its  outlet,  which  is  150  yards 
in  width.  The  other,  called  the  Holstein,  runs  a  course  of  200 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty-five  tons  upwards  of 
100  miles.  It  has  several  branches,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  are  Watauga  and  French  Broad  fiver.  The  Hiwassee, 
Chickomago,  and  other  streams,  run  into  the  Tennessee  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Georgia.  The  Elk,  and  other  streams, 
run  from  the  southern  parts  of  Tennessee  through  the  Alibama 
territory  to  the  Mussel  Shoals.  Duck  river,  which  enters  a  little 
above  the  46th  degree,  running  a  north-west  course,  is  boatable 
90  miles  from  its  outlet,  near  which  it  receives  a  very  considera- 
ble branch,  called  BuflPalo  river,  running  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  Cumberland  river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  iii  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Kentucky,  traverses  the  middle  parts  of 
Tennessee  in  its  long  and  irregular  course  to  the  Ohio,  with 
which  it  unites  in  the  western  corner  of  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tennessee; 
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This  river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  tons  burthen  to  Nash- 
ville, situated  on  its  southern  bend,  and  small  craft  ascend  150 
miles  higher.  Before  the  establishment  of  steam- boats,  the 
voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville  required  about  sixty  days. 
A  number  of  small  streams  run  into  the  Cumberland  on  the 
southern  side.  The  western  parts  of  Tennessee  are  watered  by 
several  short  streams  which  run  a  westerly  course  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Forked  Deer  river,  the  Chickasaw,  the  Obian,  and 
Reel  foot. 

Minerak.— Iron  ore  in  great  abundance  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Cumberland  river,  and  in  the  districts  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  Lead  ore  abounds  in  French  Broad  river,  and  gives 
75  per  cent,  of  metal.  Ore  of  Copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  in 
great  plenty  in  Warren  county,  in  West  Tennessee.  There  are 
rocks  which  furnish  millstones  of  a  tolerable  good  quality.  Slate 
is  found  in  West  Tennessee.  Two  large  beds  of  Gypsum  have 
lately  been  discovered  in  Ovaton  county,  80  west  of  Nashville, 
near  Cumberland  river.  Limestone  in  many  parts  forms  the  bed 
on  which  the  vegetable  soil  reposes.  Allum  exists  in  the  county 
of  Warren.  Nitre  in  great  plenty  in  the  caverns  or  subterrane- 
ous places,  some  of  which  are  of  great  extent. 

Co)istitution. — The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  as- 
sembly,   consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives^ 
elected  by  the  freeholders,  for  the  term  of  two  years.     Every 
freeman,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
six  months  preceding  the  election,  is  entitled  to  vote.   No  person 
is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  general  assembly,  unless  he  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  proprietor  of  200  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
in  which  he  votes,  and  has  resided  three  years  in  the  state,  and 
a  year  in  the  county,  immediately  preceding  the  election.     Mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  and  persons  holding  offices  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  elected  members  of  the 
general  assembly.     The  number  of  representatives,  to  be  fixed 
once  in  seven  years  by  the  legislature,  is  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
six,  until  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  be  40,000,  after 
which  they  may  be  increased  to  forty.     The  senators  are  chosen 
by  districts,  each  containing  such  a  number  of  taxable  inhabi- 
tants as  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  not  more  than  three  members. 
The  numbers  of  senators  can  never  be  less  than  onp-third    ««- 
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more  than  one  half  the  number  of  representatives.  Each  huns« 
chooses  its  own  officers,  and  elects  its  own  members,  and  the 
doors  are  kept  open  during  all  their  sittings.  Bills  may  originate 
in  either  house,  subject  to  amendment,  alteration,  or  rejection, 
in  the  other.  Impeachments  originate  with  the  house  of  repre« 
sentatives,  and  are  tried  by  the  senate,  and  the  vote  of  two* 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  whole  house  is  necessary  to  convic* 
tion.  All  civil  officers  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  misdemea-' 
nour  in  office.  Members  cannot  be  questioned  elsewhere  for 
any-thing  said  in  the  house;  and  in  going  to,  and  returning 
therefrom,  they  are  privileged  from  arrest,  except  in  cases  of 
treason  or  felony.  The  constitution  may  be  revised,  amended, 
or  changed,  by  the  vote  of  two-thiids  ot  the  general  assembly, 
in  conjunction  with  a  convention  as  numerous  as  this  body,  and 
ehosen  by  the  electors  in  the  same  manner. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  by 
the  electors,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  is  not  capable  of 
holding  office  more  than  six  years  out  of  eight.  The  candidate 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  proprietor  of  a  freehold  estate  of 
500  acres  of  land,  and  a  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  state  four 
years  immediately  preceding  his  election,  unless  absent  on  public 
business.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
militia,  except  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
l^ates.  He  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in 
eases  of  impeachment.  In  the  event  of  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  from  office,  the  place  is  filled  ad  interim  by  the  speaker 
of  the  senate.  No  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  can  hold  an  office  in 
the  civil  serviee. 

JReZigton.—- The  religious  denominations  in  this  state  are  Pres** 
byterians,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Episcopali- 
ans, and  Methodists.  According  to  the  report  of  the  general 
convention  of  Baptists,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  1817;  the 
numbes  of  their  churches  in  Tennessee  was  169,  of  member* 
9704. 

AffticuUure.-^The  agricultural  productions  are  the  same  as  in 
Kentucky,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  which,  in  the  wester^i 
parts,  forms  a  staple  commodity.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
buck-wheat.  Indian  corn,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  indigo,  rice,  and 
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tolton,  thrive  here  l«xuriar>ly.  The  limestone  lands,  which  m 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cottttft,  are  in  many  parts  deficient 
ui  water,  which  tscapes  through  fissures  in  the  beds  of  the 
streams.  Lands  of  the  first  and  second  quality  produce  Indian 
corn  and  hemp,  but  for  wheat  the  soil  is  too  rich,  unless  redo- 
ced  by  two  or  three  crops  of  mai«e,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  cotton, 
llie  third  quality  bears  every  kind  of  grain  which  is  cultivated 
on  the  dry  grounds  of  the  Atlantic  States.  On  Cumberland  river, 
the  common  produce  of  Indian  corn  is  from  sixty  to  seventy 
bushels.  That  of  cotton  is  usually  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Fruit  trees  succeed  extremely.  The  farmers  in  Upper  Tennessee 
grow  little  artificial  grass,  but  they  have  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
turnips.  They  have  generally  each  a  herd  of  pigs,  which  rove, 
through  the  woods  with  the  cows;  and  the  latter  have  a  bell 
strapped  round  their  necks,  as  a  means  of  finding  thetoi 

Mamifactures.^The  legislature  has  granted  premiums  for 
domestic  manufactures,  with  which  four-fifths  of  the  people  are 
now  clothed.  *^ 

Statement  of  the  Manufactures  in  1810,  according  to  the  Report 

<if  the  Marshal. 


Colton  mills,        ... 
Cotton  goods  made  in  families, 
Otiier  staffs,        ... 
Looms,     .        .        .        .        . 
fulling  ttiills 

I^u  maces,       .       .       .       . 
Bloomeries,         *       *       • 
t^orges,  .        .       .       . 

MailerieSf  .       ^       . 

Guns,      .       .        .       k        . 
Tanneries^,  ... 

Spirits  distilled,     *       .        « 
Paper  mills,       ... 
Copperas,       .       .       .        ^ 
Criauber  salts,     .       .       ^ 
Cables  and  cordages,     .        , 
Gunpowder,       ... 
Maple  sugar,*        ... 
Saltpetre,  >        .       . 


ValiiA 


1,790,504  yards. 

262,344 
-    17,316  in  number. 

.    6 

6 
-      7 

7 

-  59 

801,245  gallons. 

« 
50,600  lbs. 

-  591 

44,373 
168,340 
144^893 


98,07T 

17,799 

110,438 

128,836 

6,84$ 

95,07T 

15,500 

6,360 

148 

4,435 

16,934 

21,«93 


*  Sugar  is  procured  with  so  much  ease  from  the  maple,  which  is  tcrv 
abundant  .n  Tennessee,  that  it  i.  generally  an  object  of  ait;n,ionwiH.^r! 
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The  gross  value  of  manufactures,  excluding  doubtful  articles,' 
was  3,61 1,029  dollars.  The  doubtful  articles,  consisting  of  ma- 
ple sugar  and  saltpetre,  amounted  to  !}9,473  dollars. 

Commerce. — The  exports  consist  of  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp, 
horses,  live  cattle,  Indian  corn,  pork,  fowls,  potatoes,  flour, 
saltpetre,  flax,  deer  skins,  ginseng,  lumber,  iron.  The  great 
staple  productions  are  saltpetre,  tobacco,  cotton,  hogs,  and 
cattle.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  dry  goods  and  groce- 
lies  imported  in  waggons  to  East  Tennessee  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  and  to  West  Tennessee  by  land  to  Pittsburgh, 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Cumberland  river.  Orleans  sugar, 
and  some  articles  of  groceries,  are  imported  thence  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi :  the  freight  was  5^  dollars  per  hundred  weight  by  com- 
mon boats,  but  it  is  probably  reduced  since  steam-boats  were 
established.  Nashville,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cum- 
berland river,  190  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  a  population  of 
800  inhabitants,  has  twenty-seven  mercantile  stores.  ITie  great 
channel  of  trade  is  the  Mississippi,  and  New  Orleans  the  place 
of  deposit.  Other  channels  of  shorter  communication  with  the 
Mobile  tide  water  have  been  projected ;  between  the  Hudassee 
and  Coosee  rivers  for  the  country  of  East  Tennessee,  and  between 
the  Occachappo  and  Tombeckby  for  West  Tennessee. 
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Situation  and  Boundaries. — North  Carolina  is  situated  be- 
tween 33*  50'  and  36"  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  1"  cast 
and  7"  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  west  by  Tennessee  ;  north  by  Vir- 


mers.  A  fanner  and  his  family  can  make  1400  or  1600  weight  in  a  season, 
worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  It  is  common  at  the  tea-table, 
generally  in  a  rough  state,  but  by  refining:,  can  be  made  equal  to  the  finest 
lump  sugar.  The  sap  runs  most  in  frosty  weather;  and  a  tree  in  a  good  sea- 
son will  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  gallons  of  sap.  Fr.  m  500  trees 
2000  pounc's  of  good  maple  sugar  can  be  obtained;  and  the  whole  can  be  done 
by  one  inaa  and  three  or-four  boys.— Palmer's  Travels,  p.  123; 
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E"u!,  "  «"";!''4a^  '7"'  ''"f  ""•    "»  S'eatc.  extent,  from 
ea  t  to  west,  is  4J0  m.les,  and  from  north  to  south  100     The 

IIZ^       inn     •,     .™""  '■>■  "  "'"»"''  <■»"»«■)  by  a  sandy  bank 

7^"Tsm      '"  ""«*•  '""'  "'«'"•  ™«  in  breadth?         ' 
^u>a  — jU,5U0  square  miles. 

ta„trs^.:ti&n:tret^r^hf ;*r^"  "•'^■•- 

.eve.,  with  H-sandy  or  ^ar/hlrX'      0^  ^.T^ 
mers,  where  vegetable  monid,  three  or  four  feet  bdeo.h»ff   f 
fine  pasture  and  erops,  particularly  on  the  rivIfRoanrke'  t. 
o  the  middle  region,  above  the  head  of  tidelte?  ,^  t'l      r"" 

tains.     On  the  eastern  side,  between  the  two  .treat  nie™,  „r 
water,  Pa^heo  and  Albemarle  sound,  there  isTsw^an  p  o'rraa"  h 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Alligator  Swamp,  more  tha"* ftv 
mdcsm  length,  and  nearly  thirty  in  breadth."^  It  i    iMe«ected 

an    ™™o  r""'  ^  '"^"'  "'  ""'"'•  ='  'beAlli;  tSr' 
an  arm  o    the  sound,  extending  a  considerable  distanee    in  a 

ter,  contains  fish  of  an  excellentralit!  '7''^' '"'^"^  '.»  ^'^"e- 
Waeeamrir^rrh  ^a  erjnieaS;:  ^l^fh  trri::™f 

c:r.n'iC  from  'r"-""^'"  ■"" "-  '"=■""''  '-b/di  » 

"'  fori)  miles  trom  the  coast,  occupy  one  fifth  nf  ti,«        r 

^s  you  adv      e  to  the  southward.    The  Xlrif^lrd'"  hi  ^ 
mcr  h«  and  sultry;  the  autumn  is  pleasant.   Vegetation  issomt 
*/.— VOL.  II.  T 
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what  earlier  than  in  Virginia,  but  is  h'able  to  be  injured  by  tfi« 
frosts.  The  changes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  frequent  j  g 
very  cold  night  is  often  succeeded  by  an  intensely  hot  day.  In 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts,  the  climate  is  mild  and  healthy  j 
neither  the  cold  of  winter  nor  the  heat  of  summer  is  disagreeable; 
but  in  the  low  country,  and  along  all  the  southern  sea- coast,  the 
miasms  are  injurious,  particularly  in  the  sea»on  of  autumn* 
Snow  falls  but  seldom,  and  in  small  quantity,  nor  does  it  lie 
more  than  a  few  days.  FrcJst  is  never  felt  before  the  middle  of 
October,  nor  ^fter  the  1st  of  April.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  temperature,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  between  the  mari- 
time and  mountainous  parts.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  moderated 
by  cool  breezes  throughout  all  the  hilly  country,  which  commen- 
ces from  100  to  150  miles  from  the  seaj  and  the  climate  of  the 
mountains  is  as  temperate  and  healthy  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
American  territory. 

Mnera/#.— Iron  ore  exists  in  great  abundance  throughout  th<* 
mountainous  district.  Gold  ore  is  found  in  the  sands^and  gra- 
velly beds  of  streams,  in  Cabarrus  county,  near  Rocky  river 
meadow,  and  Long  creek  j  but  a  bushel  of  sand  yields  but  half  a 
dollar's  worth  of  gold.  Small  fragments  of  from  four  to  fourteen 
pennyweights  have  been  sometimes  discovered  j  and  a  piece  of  a 
pound  weight  was  found,  in  1809,  in  a  corn  field,  in  Anson 
county.  Cobalt,  combined  with  arsenic,  exists  in  Buncombe 
county,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  Mackeysville.  Lime- 
stone.—A  ridge  of  calcareous  stone  extends  across  the  state  in  a 
south-westwardly  direction,  crossing  Dan  river  to  the  westward 
of  the  Sawra  town,  and  the  Yadkin,  about  fifty  miles  north-west 
from  Salisbury  j  none  is  visible  to  the  east  of  this  ridge.  Clay, 
resembling  fuller's  earth,  is  found  near  the  subterranean  wall  in 
the  county  of  Rowan.  It  is  employed  as  a  cement  for  the  con- 
struction of  chimneys,  and  is  very  durable. 

PopM^/jott— The  number  of  taxables  (white  males  of  16, 
years,  slaves,  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  Indians,  male  and  female, 
of  12  years  of  age,  and  upwards)  was,  in  1676,  UOO-  in  16^)4' 
787;  in  1717,  2000.  '  ' 

Manners  and  Character. ^The  western  parts,  between  the 
Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers,  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  descendants  of  others  from 
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Pennsylvania.    The  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  general  are  chiefly 
planters,  who  live  on  their  plantations  at  the  distance  of  from 
one  to  two  or  thre-  miles  from  each  other.     Marriage  is  con- 
tracted at  a  very  early  age.     It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Morse,  that 
there  are  grandmothers  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.     The  North  Carolinians  have  been  accused  of  leading  arj 
idle  and  di«8ipated  life,  of  being  addicted  to  spirituous  li'-uors, 
gambling,   horse-racing,    cock-fighting,    boxing,    and    gouging. 
This  character  is  probably  much  overcharged,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  mass  of  the  population  at  pre- 
sent.    The  progressive  refinement  of  manners   has  raised  the 
present  race  of  Carolinians  above  many  of  the  rude  practices  of 
their  ancestors.    The  great  cause  of  the  early  misfortunes  of  this 
state  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  education,  and  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

DUieases.— In  the  eastern  parts,  near  the  sea  coast,  inter- 
mitting and  bilious  fever  prevails  in  August,   September,  and 
October ;  pleurisies  and  peripneumonies  in  winter,  though  this  . 
season   is  otherwise  healthy.     Dr.  Williamson  observes,  "that 
this  unhealthy  character  of  the  climate  is  only  applicable  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  intermitting  fevers  are  frequent 
4n  summer  and  autumn,  occasioned  by  the  exhalations  of  stag- 
nant water  or  putrid  vegetables;  and  fevers  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,   and  putrid  tendency,  sometimes  prevail  in  winter, 
after  recent  cultivation  and  clearing  of  the  surface.     A  warm 
season,  followed  by  drought,  often  produces  an  epidemical  dy- 
sentery; but  the  western  parts  are  healthy,  as  is  proved  by  the 
great  increase  of  population.     According  to  the  census  of  1791, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  exceeded 
the  number  under  sixteen  in  all  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
including   Maryland;  but  in  the  southern  states,  the  number 
above  sixteen  was  less,  and  the  difference  was  greater  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  any  other  state,  except  Kentucky."    This,  Dr. 
Williamson  attributes  to  the  combined  effect  of  early  marriage 
and  a  good  climate. 

Constitution.— The  plan  of  government  was  formed  in  1776 
(ISth  December)  by  a  provincial  congress  assembled  at  Halifax. 
Ihe  senate  is  composed  of  representatives,  one  for  each  county, 
onnuallv  chosen  bv  ballnr.     Th#>  H«.«o  ^f  t-^, . •  . 
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of  two  representatives  for  euch  county,  and  one  for  each  of  six 
towns,  chosen  in  the  same  manner.     A  member  of  the  senate 
must  have  resided  a  year  immediately  preceding  the  election  in 
the  county  in  which  he  is  chosen,  and  must  possess  300  acres  of 
land  in  fee.     A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  have 
resided  a  year  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  chosen,  where  he 
must  also  be  proprietor  of  100  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for  the 
term  of  his  own  life.    The  electors  of  the  senators  must  be  free- 
men of  twenty- one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
tvyelve  months  preceding  the  election,  and  possess  a  freehold 
within  the  county  of  fifty  acres  of  land.     The  electors  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  also  be  freemen, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  paid  public  taxes,  and  been 
Hdiabitant-j  of  the  state  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the 
election.     The  representatives  of  the  towns  are  chosen  by  free- 
holders who  have  paid  public  taxes,  and  been  inhabitants  therein 
during  twelve  months.   The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor and  council  of  state,  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  assembly.    I  he 
governor  is  elected  for  one  year,  and  is  ineligible  to  oTfice  for 
more  than  three  of  six  successive  years.     He  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the  state  for  more  than  five  years, 
and  a  freeholder  of  lands  and  tenements  above  the  value  of 
^'1000.     He  is  authorized  to  draw  for,  and  to  apply  such  mo- 
nies as  are  voted  by  the  general  assembly  for  the  contingencies 
of  the  government,  for  which  he  is  accountable.     With  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council,  he  may  lay  an  embargo,  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  in  succession ;  he  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves  in  the 
recess  of  the  general  assembly,  except  when  the  prosecution  is 
instituted  by  this  body.    The  council  consists  of  seven  members, 
four  of  whom  is  a  quorum,  and  their  advice  and  proceedings  are 
entered  in  a  journal,  which  is  authenticated  bv  their  signature, 
and,  when  called  for,  laid  before  the  general' assembly.     The 
governor   is   captain- general   and    commander-in-chief  of   tht 
militia.     In  case  of  death  or  absence,  his  place  is  filled  by  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  until  his  return,  or  a  new 
nomination  of  this  body.     Each  house  chooses  its  speaker  and 
other  officers,  passes  judgment  concerning  the  qualifications  and 
election  of  its  members,  sits  by  its  own  adjournments,  and  ad- 
journs jointly  with  the  other  by  ballot.     Neither  house  can  uro- 
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ceed  to  business  unless  there  be  present  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers.    The  following  persons  are  excluded  from  a  seat  in  the 
U'gislaturej  receivers  of  public  money  not  accounted  for,  treasu- 
rers, regular  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  contractors  or  the.'r 
agents,  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  law  or  equity,  and  of 
the  admiralty,  the  secretary  of  state,  clergymen  and  preachera 
ol  the  gospel,   mfidels,  and  persons  who  deny  the  being  of  a 
Ood,  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament    the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  or  who  hold  principles  incom- 
patible with  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  state.     Foreigners 
who  settle  in  the  state,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  may 
hold  real  estate,  and,  after  a  year's  residence,  are  considered  a. 
fiee  citizens.      Delegates  to  congress  are  annually  chosen  by 
ballot  of  the  general  assembly;  they  may  be  suspended,  atid 
cannot  be  elected  for  more  than  three  years  successively.     The 
treasurers  of  the  state  are  chosen  annually;   the  secretary  for 
three  years.  ■' 

BeUgion.^No  clergyman,  while  he  continues  in  the  exercise 
of  his  pastoral  functions,  can  be  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
Ihere  ,s  no  privileged  or  established  church  j  every  person  is  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  mode  of  worship  he  approves  of.    The  prin- 
cipal  religious   denominations   are,    Presbyterians,    Moravians, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.     The  two  last  are  the  most 
numerous.    According  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of 
Baptists,  held  m  Philadelphia  in   May   1817,  the  number  of 
chnrches  was  then  219,  of  members  11,711,  but  from  eighteen 
churches  thore  was  no  return. 
Jgriculture.-The  climate  of  this  state  is  very  favorable  to 

111"!  r«  ^'"'f\  ^'"''  ""^  ''°«^  ••""•  ^"'J'  i"  the  woods. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in  the  northern  states 
grow  here  in  perfection.  Indian  corn,  which  grows  well  every 
where,  is  le^s  productive;  but  it  is  sweeter  and  more  easily  cul- 
tivated. In  the  low  parts  near  the  sea,  where  the  country  is 
inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  rice  and  indigo  are 
successfully  cultivated.  The  swampy  land  on  the  south  side  of 
Albemarle  >ound  is  the  most  valuable  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States.  The  chief  products  of  the  hilly  country  are 
wheat,  tobacco,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  flax.  Along  the  rivers 
'^"  ^'^"^  t.«ct,  VI  liicauuw  land  covered  with  flocks  of  cattle. 
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Wheat  is  cut  in  the  beginning  of  June,  Indian  com  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Cotton  is  cultivated  and  thrives  on  high  sandy  dry 
places.  The  labor  of  one  man  will  produce  1000  pounds  in  the 
seeds,  or  250  pounds  fit  for  manufacture.  Tobacco  is  raised  in 
places  where  the  soil  is  favorable  to  its  growth.  An  insect  of 
the  curcolio  genus  devours  the  seeds  of  the  wheat  in  the  ear 
before  it  is  ripe.  A  species  of  grasshopper,  known  by  the  name 
of  locust,  appears  at  intervals  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  In 
June  1816  they  were  so  numerous  that  their  noise  rendered  the 
sound  of  the  cow-bell  inaudible  at  the  distance  of  200  yards. 
The  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  exposed  to  injury  from  the  wood- 
peckers which  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  plan- 
tations. There  are  two  species  of  them,  the  one  with  a  white 
bill,  black  body,  and  a  fine  tuff  of  white  feathers,  the  other 
with  a  head  and  neck  of  a  red  color,  with  black  belly  and  wings, 
and  a  white  rtripe  below.  An  agricultural  association  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  plantations  on  certain 
parts  of  the  Alligator  swamp,  which  are  found  to  surpass  all 
other  lands  of  the  state  in  strength  and  richness.  No  lands  can 
be  purchased  from  the  Indian  natives  but  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
by  authority  of  the  general  assembly. 

Commerce'.— -In  the  year  1753  the  exports  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  i^80,000  sterling,  and  a  number  of  articles  were  omit- 
ted. (See  Account  of  European  Settlements,  Vol.  II.  p.  260.) 
The  ports  of  entry  are  six  in  number,  Edenton,  Cambden, 
Washington,  Newbern,  Wilmington,  and  Plymouth.  The  ave- 
rage exports  for  1785,  and  three  succeeding  years,  were  nearly 
as  follows : 

Shingles, quantity,  30,000,000 

Staves  and  heading, 2,000,000 

Boards  and  scantling,  ....         feet,  5,000,000 

Tar,  pilch,  and  turpentine,      -        -        .         barrels,    100,000 

In  1787,  frott  the  port  of  Edenton  alone, 

Indian  corn, bushels,  134,107 

^*** do.         8,984 

Herrings, barrels,     5,328 

Bacon,  wheat,  skins,  furs,  tobacco,  snake-root,  bees-wax. 

The  exports  consist  of  live  cattle,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
lumber,   Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  tallow, 

y  — J „ — .  j^,,,^.^,.^j    i.ijvi  iisvuiviiiai  luuvo  ozm  piaiii.")  j 
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a  great  portion  of  which  is  sent  to  the  markets  of  South  Ca- 
rolma,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  In  1805  the  direct  exports 
amounted  to  779,903  dollars;  in  1810,  to  403,949  dollars,  of 
which  401,465  were  of  domestic,  and  2484  of  foreign  produce. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Sltuniion  and  Bonndaries.-^Thh  state  is  situated  between  32» 
Jind  35°  8'  north  latitude,  and  between  1"  24'  and  6«  10'  west 
longitude  from  Washington.  On  the  east  it  extends  along  the 
toast  of  the  Atlantic  170  miles.  On  the  south-west  and  west  it 
IS  sejiurated  from  Georgia  by  the  Savannah  and  Tugelo  rivers  • 
on  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  North  Carolina ; 
and  on  north-west  by  Tennessee.  Its  length,  from  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Santee  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Apalachian  Mountains 
on  tlie  north-west  angle,  is  about  340  miles. 

^/w/.— 24,080  square  miles,  of  which  9570  lie  above  the  falls 
of  the  rivers,  and  14,510  between  the  falls  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Aspect  of  the  Cowitj-y,  and  Mature  of  the  SbiZ. -Different 
ranges  of  finely  wooded  mountains,  known  by  the  names  of  Ta- 
ble, Oolenoyf  Occonee,  Paris,  the  Glassey,   Hogback,   Tryon, 
and  King's  Mountains,  traverse  this  country,  passing  through 
the  districts  of  Pendleton,  Greenville,  Spartanburg,  and  York. 
The  Table  mountain  in  Pendleton  district  is  elevated  3168  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  4300  above  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Oolenoy  mountain  is  supposed  to  have  a 
still  greater  elevation.     From  the  sea-shore,  to  the  distance  of 
eighty  miles  within  land,  the  country  is  a  uniform  plain,  with  a 
gentle  ascent  of  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  it  has 
been  much  stripped  of  the  fine  trees  which  covered  it,  at  the 
arrival  of  the  first  European  settlers.     From  the  extremity  of 
this  plain,  it  gradually  rises  into  hills.     The  soil  varies  greatly 
and  four  kinds  are  distinctly  marked.      1.  The  pine  barren^ 
which  is  generally  light  and  sandy,  and  of  little  value  except  for 
the  wood  which  it  produces,  and  from  wiiich  it  derives  its  name. 
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2.  Savannahs  or  tracts  of  low  land,  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres  in 
extent,  without  stones  or  timber,  or  any  vegetable  production, 
except  wild  flowers  and  a  coarse  herbage.  3.  Morasses  and  low 
grounds,  along  the  borders  of  rivers.  4.  The  high  lands  or  more 
elevated  region.  The  soil  of  the  upper  country  is  a  dark  and 
fertile  mould,  that  along  the  borders  of  rivers  is  also  very  fertile ; 
but  some  of  the  richest  parts  are  subject  to  inundation  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  consequently  unfit  for 
the  culture  of  corn  or  cotton.  The  pine  land  occupies  the 
greatest  portion  of  surface,  but  is  often  intersected  by  narrow 
slips  of  oak  land  which  extend  along  the  rivers,  creeks,  or 
marshes.  A  chain  of  sandy  hills  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  stretches  from  the  river  Savannah  to  the  upper  part  of 
Pedee  river,  and  to  North  Carolina. 

Temperature. — Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  low  country 
the  heat  of  summer  is  intense,  and  after  the  heavy  rains  of  July 
and  August,  the  air  is  loaded  with  noxious  vapors,  which  gene- 
rate bilious  fevers  and  other  diseases.  The  climate  is  liable  to 
iiudden  changes  of  temperature,  much  greater  than  in  the  tro- 
pical countries.  From  the  year  1791  to  1798,  the  thermometer 
never  rose  above  93"  nor  fell  below  17''.  The  difference  be-^ 
tween  the  mildest  and  hottest  summer  is  about  7°  j  and  between 
the  mildest  and  severest  winter  17'*.  The  winter  is  remarkably 
mild ;  snow  seldom  falls  near  the  sea ;  and  as  it  js  never  to  a 
greater  depth  than  one  or  two  inches,  it  is  soon  dissolved  by  (he 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  ;  but  in  the  upper  country  it  is  sometimes 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 

Population. — The  increase  of  whites,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  was  17j946,  or  nine  and  one-seventh  per  cent.;  of  blacks, 
51,583,  or  thirty-four  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
blacks  to  whites  is  nearly  as  twenty  to  twenty-one.  By  the  last 
census  it  appears  that  there  were  of  white  persons — 


Under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Between  sixteen  and  forty-five, 
Above  forty-fivei  -        -        - 


Males. 

Females. 

56,S6a 

54,1 '26 

41,421 

39,56a 

11,304 

10,920 

Total,     109.587      104,614 

Diseases. — All  the  low  country  along  the  sea-coast,  and  to 
the  distance  of  eighty  miles  in  the  interior,  is  liable  to  bilious 
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ftnd  inteimitting  fever  during  the  three  months  of  autumn.  Thi« 
is  owing  partly  to  the  inundation  of  the  Hce  lands,  and  partly  to 
the  exliulations  of  marshy  places.  During  this  season,  no  white 
servants  can  be  induced  to  share  the  labor  of  the  slave,  and  it  is 
even  difficult  to  procure  overseers.  The  atmosphere  is  unhealthy 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  commencement  of  frost.  The 
rich  inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  danger,  go  to  the  northern  states, 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York;  but  this  temporary  emigration 
18  both  inconvenient  and  expensive,  and  one  cannot  but  wonder 
why  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  Carolina,  equally  healthy, 
and  more  picturesque,  have  not  been  made  the  place  of  fashion- 
able retreat. 

Manners  and  Oiaracter.^The  Carolinians  are  distinguished 
by  their  elegant  manners,   their  politeness  and  hospitality  to 
strangers.     Travellers,  with  or  without  letters  of  introduction, 
are  always  well  received  at  the  plantations  of  private  gentlemen. 
The  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  increased  by  the  influence  of 
a  warm  climate,  and  by  the  want  of  occupation;  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  contract  debts  i^  encouraged  by  the  puculiar  privileges 
wh.ch  insolvent  debtors  enjoy.    When  arrested,  they  are  allowed 
to  live  at  large  in  a  privileged  part  of  the  citv,  on  giving  security 
to  remam  there  j  and  on  petition,  and  a  surrender  of  all  their 
effects  to  their  creditors,  they  regain  their  liberty,  without  being 
subject  to  any  claim  on  their  future  earnings. 

Constitution^  or  Form  of  Government. -^In  the  year   1776, 
(26th  March,)  a  form  of  government  was  agreed  to,  by  the  pro- 
vinciul  congress  of  South  Carolina,  till  an  accommodation  should 
take  place  between  Great  Britain  and  America ;  but  after  the 
declaration  of  the  continental  congress  in  the  same  year,  (4th 
July,)  an  act  was  passed,  19th  March   1778,  for  establishing  a 
constitution  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  state 
was  placed.     This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect,  in  Jun6 
1790.     The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  which  united  form  the  general  assembly.   The 
senators,  forty-thiee  in  number,  are  elected  by  ballot,  for  the 
term  of  four  years ;  but  half  the  number  vacate  their  seats  every 
two  years.     A  senator  must  be  a  free  white  man,  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  resident  in  the  state  five  years  immediately  preceding  his 
ejection,  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  300  pounds  currency^ 
28 — \0h.  II.  u 
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cleat  of  debt,  atttl,  if  a  non-resident  in  the  election  district,  to 
the  value  of  /lOOO  sterling. 

The  representatives,  a  hundred  and  twenty- four  in  number, 
are  chosen  for  two  years ;  a  representative  must  be  a  free  white 
man*  twenty-one  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of 
150  pounds,  qr  of  a  settled  estate  of  50()  acres  of  land,  and  ten 
negroes;  or  of  500  pounds,  if  a  non-resident  in  the  election  dis- 
trict. The  electors,  both  of  senators  and  representatives,  must 
be  free  white  men,  of  twenty  one  years,  citizens  of  the  state, 
(paupers,  non-cortnnissioned  officers,  and  private  soldiers  except* 
ed,)  who  have  resided  therein  six  months  previous  to  the  day  of 
election  j  proprietors  of  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  or  a 
term  lot,  of  which  they  have  been  regularly  seised,  and  possessed 
six  months  before  the  election.  These  were  originally  the  quali- 
fications of  electors,  but,  by  the  free  suffrage  bill,  (as  it  was 
called,)  passed  since  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  every  free 
white  man,  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  six  months  in 
the  state,  has  the  right  of  voting. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the 
legislature  for  two  years,  who  nii^st  be  thirty",  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  and  resident  in  the  state  ten  years  previous  to  his  elec- 
tion, and  possessed  of  a  settled  estate  of  ^1500  sterling  in  his 
own  right.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
state,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Revenue  bills  originate  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  subject  to  amendment,  alteration,  or 
rejection,  by  the  senate.  All  other  bills  may  originate  in  either 
house,  and  may  be  amended,  altered,  or  rejected,  by  the  other. 
No  convention  can  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
constitution,  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  All  public  officers  are  liable  to  impeach- 
ment for  misbehaviour  in  office.  The  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  secretary  of  state,  surveyor-general,  and  sheriffs,  hold 
their  offices  for  four  years,  and  are  not  eligible  for  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years. 

JReligion. — The  Episcopalians  have  ten  churches  in  this  state, 
(three  of  which  are  in  Charleston,)  with  a  bishop  and  fifteen 
clergymen.  Of  the  Presbyterians,  there  are  five  presbyteries,  one 
at  Charleston,  consisting  of  five  churches ;  two  in  the  western 
uarts.  consistiner  of  more  than  twentv  ministers,  hut  inrlnrfincr 
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fijxty  congregations;  a  fourth  comprehends  several  churches  in 
Georgia,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Carolina ;  a  fifth,  a  presbytery 
of  seceders  of  nine  ministers,  but  embracing  twenty-two  con- 
gregations.    The  Baptists  have  five  associations,  consisting  of 
100  ministers,  130  churches,  10,500  communicants,  and  75,000 
adherents.    According  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of 
Baptists,  held  in  Phrladelphia  in  May  1817,  the  number  of  their 
churches  was  then  16.9,  of  members  n',003.   The  Independents, 
or  Congregationalists,   have  seven  cHurches  and  six  ministers. 
The  Methodists  have  200  churches,  or  places  for  public  worship, 
90  local  preachers,  and  26  travelling  preachers  who  preach  an- 
nually 18,000  times.     The  local  preachers  receive  no  salary  or 
compensation.     The  annual  expenses  amount  only  to  2080  dol- 
lars.    The  construction  of  each  church,  or  place  of  n)eeting, 
averages  135  dollars.    In  the  upper  coutJtry  clergymen  have  from 
400  to  600  dollars  a  year.     There  is  a  Jewish  Synagogue  at 
Charleston,  consisting  of  about  500  Jews,  who  furnished  a  volun- 
teer corps  of  sixty  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country  during  the 
late  war.   The  other  sects  are  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  Ger- 
man and  French  Protestants.     It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Beecher's  ad- 
dress, that  there  are  but  thirty-six  regular  clergymen  in  the 
whole  state,  while  the  population  would  require  379.     The  Me- 
thodists are  remarkably  active,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  num- 
bers.    It  is  stated,  that  they  have  produced  a  great  reformation 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  lower  country.     Drunkenness 
is  less  frequent,   and  the  disgraceful  practice  of  fighting  and 
gouging  has  nearly  ceased. 

There  is  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
Episcopal  clergymen,  and  another  for  those  of  clergymen  of  the 
Independent  church.  Into  both  these  societies  laymen  are  ad- 
mitted as  members.  The  presbytery  of  Charleston  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1790  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Methodists  have  a 
common  fund  for  supporting  their  preachers  and  their  children. 

-STaw*.— Slavery,  to  the  reproach  of  this  state  still  continues 
to  be  the  portion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  black  population  :  it 
is  true  that  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  this  much 
injured  race  of  men ;  but  these  laws  must  ever  be  inefficient  so 
long  as  they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  property,  to  be  subject 
of  barter  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
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JgrwuUurf, — It  \vm  forinrrly  the  prwciice  to  abniuloii  tin 
tniltiiro  wlieit  the  soil  atTiiK«U  exhiiiiMtod,  iiiul  the  fencu  in  u  ntate 
ill  Ut'i-wy  J  but  of  luto  yeni)»  agriviiUuru  huH  become  lui  object  of 
coiittideiublo  ntteiitioii,  hihI  the  produce  h»!t  been  groHtly  iiicrcuit- 
ed,  by  the  npplivtttiou  of  the  chtiO'  of  licu  luiU  other  uuuiure. 
The  toil  in  iuiproved,  or  kept  iu  u  kimuI  condition,  by  tdte ru»te 
crops  of  corn  nnd  cotton.  I'eaae  uro  sowed  between  the  row8  of 
the  former,  in  the  time  of  the  liint  hoeing,  nnd  covered  when  in 
bItMMom.  The  next  year  the  cotton  iit  planted  on  thin  bed,  the 
secil  ol  which  nrt'ortlsi  manure  for  the  followioK  crop.  The  agri- 
cultural productions  are  cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  In  the  low  country  cotton  and  rice  are 
cultivatetl  for  exportation ;  and  Indian  corn',  cow  pea«,  and  sweeb 
potatoes,  for  the  consumption  of  the  workmen  of  each  establish- 
ment. 

t'omtHWiv. —About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
rice  became  an  article  of  export,  and  negroes  were  imported  for 
its  culture.  The  list  exports  was  soon  increased  by  other  arti- 
cles} indigo  fnnn  17-I7,  tobacco  from  1782,  and  cotton  from 
17J^2.  In  ISIR),  the  exports  had  increased  to  the  value  ol' 
H,.'J04,tM5  dollars.  During  the  first  lOU  years  of  colonial  go- 
vernment, all  the  trade  centei^d  in  Great  liritaiii  and  its  depen- 
tlencies,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  which,  by  special  act  of  Par- 
liament, was  exportetl  to  Cape  Finisterre.  Sotui  after  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  diflTeient  merchants 
lor  rhe  Dutch  and  French  West  India  Islands;  and  so  great  were 
the  profits  in  177(>  Hud  1777,  that  the  safe  arrival  of  tivo  ies- 
sols  indeuHiificd  for  the  loss  of  one.  The  merchauts  of  Charles- 
ton, after  the  peace  of  17S.'J,  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, (nrnumy,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  .Madeira,  mid 
Kussia;  but  <udy  one  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  East 
Indies  anterior  to  the  year  l8(»}).  The  great  articles  of  export 
arc  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  which  are  sent  to  the  northern 
states,  or  to  Eurtipe.  The  imports  consist  of  British  manufac- 
tured gotnis  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  wines  from 
France.  In  iSOl,  the  exports  amounted  to  U,8().l,().45  dollars; 
iu  IS04,  tu7,-I5l,(JI(idollars;  in  18 lO,  to  .■i,2JH),(Ji4  dollars; 
in  KSl  U  to  -1.861,279  dollars.  The  shipping,  in  »8l0,  was 
about  i>o»OlH>  tons.   The  export  of  produce  from  C!>ar!t'.s!i)n,  th.i^ 
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Krcat  Hluce  of  trade,  from  the  Ut  of  October  1815  to  the  aiat 
«J  M«r.:h  1HI(|,  wu,a,folIow:  Rice.  fii.:.78  tierce-;  cotfn,  Sea 
Maud,  .%27  bulcj  Upland,  4ii,mi  bales. 


O  K  O  U  G  I  A. 

.S,7»m//on  omi  /?o«m/a,vV.v.-Thi«  Htute  is  aituntod  between 
.«()  -I-  and  ;i.)«  north  latitude,  and  between  4«»  and  !>»  of  west 
longitude,  from  WuHhinKton.  It  in  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tennesst^,  south  by  Florida,  east  by  South  Carolina  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  ivest  by  the  Alibama  territory.  Its  leiiftth 
frcm,  north  to  south,  is  2!)0  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  about 

Area  about  (;2,(MK)  8(|uaro  mUes. 

Asiwvt  nf  the  Countnj,  ami  Nature  qf  the  Soil.— From  the 
«ea-coa8t  to  the  disthnce  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,   the 
country  i»  a  level  plain,  the  soil  a  sandy  loam,  and  covered  with 
pine,  except  m  the  morasses  and  places  occasionally  inundated 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  rich,  and  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  most  agricultural  productions,  particularly  rice. 
Heyond  this  plain  the  surface  rises  into  pleasant  waving  hill*, 
which  stretch  backwards  till  they  unite  with  the  chain  of  Apala- 
thiun  mountains.     Cunawhee  mountain,   in  Franklin  county, 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  northern  boundary,  is  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  is  elevated  I/iOO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.   The  undulating  hilly  tract,  which  extends  about 
100  miles  in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States 
especially  on  the  river  Savannah  and  its  western  and  north-west- 
ern branches,  the  soil  consisting  of  a  deep  black  loam,  from 
twelve  10  twenty  inches  deep,  apparently  formed  from  the  de- 
composition  of  vegetables,  with  a  reddish  brown  loam,  four  or 
hve  teet  deep  underneath,  both  reposing  on  a  bed  of  rock.   From 
Darien  to  St.  Mary'.,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  the  surface 
is  flat  and  sandy,  producing  no  other  trees  than  the  pine  and 
palmetto,^  interspersed    with   marshes  which  are  covered  with 
n.neo^  cedars,  and  cypresses.      The  «oii  of  the  pine  lands,  or 
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pine  barren*!,  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  from  eight  to  twenty 
inches  in  depth,  which  reposes  on  a  stratum  of  clay. 

Temperature. — The  climate,  in  general,  is  somewhat  warmer 
than  that  ot  South  Carolina.  All  the  flat  country  is  moist  and 
unhealthy.  The  effluvia  of  rice  swamps  and  stagnant  waters  are 
extremely  injurious  to  health,  during  the  autumn  j  but  the  bilious 
fever,  which  has  almost  annually  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  has  been  moit  owing  to  this  kind  of  culture  than  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  'I'he  spring  is  commonly 
rainy  j  the  summer  is  inconstant,  and  subject  to  storms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  The  winter  is  considered  the  most  pleasant 
season  of  the  year.  The  hilly  parts,  at  the  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  sea,  are  found  to  be  very  agreeable,  and  favorable  to 
health.  The  winter  is  there  colder ;  snow  sometimes  falls  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Near  the  coast  snow  is  very  uncom- 
mon ;  though  sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  has  pre- 
vailed. On  the  5th  of  February  1814,  the  soil  of  Wilmington 
island,  near  Savannah,  was  so  frozen,  that  the  laborer  could  not 
penetrate  it  with  his  hoe.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the 
weather  became  so  warm,  that  the  fruit  trees  put  forth  their 
buds.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  during  winter,  is  from 
40"  to  60"  J  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  September  it 
fluctuates  between  76"  and  90"  j  but  in  the  hilly  parts  the  tem- 
perature is  much  lower. 

Population. — The  number  of  inhabitants. 

In  1749,  was       6,000,  includntr  blacks. 

R9  «;4«    5  ^^'^''^'  29,264 

25^43.1   J  Free  blacks,   1,801 
Increase  of  whites  in  the  Inst  ten  years,  45|  per  cent. :  of  blacks  73^. 
According  to  the  last  enumeration,  there  were, 


In  1790, 
In  1800, 
In  1810 


Males. 

Females. 

39,953 

37,520 

28,407 

25,81 1 

7,485 

6,23.3 

Cnder  sixteen  years  of  age,  .        .        .        -        - 

Between  sixteen  and  forty-five,        .        -        -        . 
Above  forty-five,  -        «        -.»        *••        •        • 

Total,    75,845       69,509 
'  In  May  1817.  the  population  of  Savannah  was  7624. 
Diseases, — In  the  low  country  bilious  and  intermitting  fevers 


es. 
53 
107 
185 

Females. 

37,520 

25,81 1 

6,233 

345 

69,509 

tting 
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prevail  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  which  k 
called  the  sickly  season  j  but  those  who  inhabit  the  more  eleva- 
ted parts  are  exempt  from  these  autumnal  maladies,  and  the  ricK 
planters  remove  thither  during  their  prevalence.  In  the  autumn 
of  j/ 98,  the  yellow  fever,  at  Savannah,  carried  off,  in  the  space 
of  forty. five  days^  eighty-four  inhabitants  out  of  5000. 

(Jo)istUution.^The  constitution,  of  which  the  outlines  were 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1775,  was  only  adopted  in  1785.     It  was 
amended  in  1789,  again  revised,  amended,  and  settled  and  con- 
firmed  in  1798  by  a  general  convention  of  the  representatives  of 
the  state.     The  legislature  consists  ol  a  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives.    The  senate  is  elected  annually,  and  is  composed 
of  a  member  from  each  county,  chosen  by  the  electors.     A  se- 
nator must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  must  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years,  an  inhabitant  of  Georgia 
three  years,  must  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  500 
dollars,  or  taxable  property  in  the  country  to  the  amount  of 
1000  dollars      The  senate  has  the  power  of  trying  all  impeach- 
ments.    '1  he  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  annually  from  all  the  counties  in  proportion   to  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  free  white  persons,  including  three-fifths  of 
all  the  people  of  color.     The  smallest  county  has  one  member  j 
counties  with  3000  have  two;  with  7000,  three;  with  12,OOo' 
four.     A  representative  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
having  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  inha- 
bitant of  Georgia  three  years,  and  of  the  county  for  which  he  is 
chosen  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election  ;  and  he  must 
possess  a  .settled  clear  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  250  dollars 
or  taxable  property  to  the  amount  of  500  dollars,  within  the 
county.   The  house  of  representatives  has  the  power  of  impeaching 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  all  persons  who  have  been  or  may 
be  in  office.    The  governor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  general  assem- 
bly for  the  term  of  two  years,  must  have  been  twelve  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  six  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  state, 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  500  acres  of  land 
within  the  state,  and  other  property  to  the  amount  of  4000  dol- 
lars.    He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  and  militia 
of  the  state.     The  assembly  meets  annually  on  the  second  tues- 
day  in  January, 
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Religion.— 'There  is  no  established  religion  in  this  state,  and 
too  religious  tests  are  required  from  those  who  hold  public  offices. 
The  different  denominations,  in  point  of  numbers,  stand  in  the 
following  order :  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopa- 
lians, and  Roman  Catholics.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
general  convention  of  Baptists,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May 
1817,  the  number  of  their  ministers  was  202,  members  16,834. 
The  clergy  are  excluded  from  the  legislature.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr  Beecher,  that  there  are  not  more  than  ten  regular  clergy 
men  in  this  state. 

Slaves. — 'I'he  introduction  of  slaves  was  at  first  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony ;  but  the  interests  of  the  planters  gradu- 
ally prevailed  over  this  just  prohibition  j  and,  when  the  colony 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  trustees  under  the  royal  authority, 
elaves  were  openly  imported  in  great  numbers.  In  1773  their 
number  was  14,(H)0.  By  the  present  laws  the  person  who  brings 
B  slave  within  the  state,  and  sells  or  offers  him  for  sale,  within  a 
year  from  the  time  of  his  introduction,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000 
dollars,  and  five  years  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary.  But 
persons  emigrating  into  the  state  may  bring  their  own  slaves 
with  them.  Any  person  who  maliciously  dismembers  or  deprives 
a  slave  of  his  life,  is  to  suffer  "  the  same  punishment  as  if  the 
offence  had  been  committed  on  a  free  white  person,  except  in 
case  of  insurrection,  and  unless  the  slave  loses  his  life  by  acci- 
dent, receiving  moderate  correction."  No  laws  can  be  passed 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  their 
owners,  and  no  slave  can  be  set  free,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature. 

Agriculture. — The  agricultural  productions  of  this  state  are 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  potatoes. 
The  soil  of  the  interior  parts,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are 
particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  Indian  corn. 
The  cotton,  of  long  staple,  known  by  the  name  of  Sea  Island 
cotton,  which  grows  best  near  the  coast,  and  on  the  adjacent 
islands,  yields  a  greater  price  in  the  market  than  any  other  kind. 
The  produce  of  an  acre  is  about  600  pounds  in  the  seed.  Cotton 
is  also  cultivated  on  the  pine  lands,  which  produce  three,  four, 
or  five  crops  without  manure.  The  seed  of  the  indigo  plant  is 
sown  in  April,  and  the  first  crop  is  cut  in  July^  when  it  has 
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nttamed  the  growth  of  two  feet  and  a  half.     There  are  usually 
three  cuttings  in  the  season.     The-  mean  produce  of  thirty  acres 
has  been  estimated  at  bOO  pounds.   The  sugar-cane  is  now  cul- 
tivated along  the  coast,  and  to  the  distance  of  120  yards  in  the 
Interior.    Further  north,  the  frost,  which  often  tak^s  place  after 
-everaldays  of  considerable  warmth,  kills  the  shoots  in  sprinir ; 
and  the  natural   fruit,  when  it  approaches  maturity,  is  apt  to 
burst     The  shoots  are  protected  from  the  frost,  which  sometimes 
prevails,  by  covering  them  with  dry  grass.   It  is  stated,  that  the 
produce  of  an  acre  under  good  cultivation  is  from  2000  to  4000 
pounds  of  sugar.     Rice  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  after 
the  first  settlement  in  1773,  and  has  been  continued  till  lately, 
when  the  pernicious  effects  of  its  cultivation  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  along  the  borders  of  the  Savannah  induced  them 
to  discontinue  it.   On  tid^  land  the  produce  of  an  acre  is  from  1 200 
to  loOO  pounds;  on  inland  plantations,  from  600  to  1500  pounds. 
In  some  very  rainy  seasons  the  seed  dies,  and  the  fields  are  re- 
sown,  when  the  water  disappears.     Cotton,  in  the  low  country, 
IS  from  100  to  300  pounds,  and  about  the  same  quantity  from 
green  seed,  in  the  middle  aud  ufper  country.     The  common 
produce  is  from  150  to  200  pounds.     In  1815  the  price  of  Sea 
Island  cotton  was  thirty-three  cents  a  pomid  j  that  of  the  up- 
lands twenty  cents.     In  1817  the  first  was  at  forty-five,  the  lit 
at  twenty-nine.     Mr.  Sibbalds  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lands  co- 
vered  with  pine  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  for 
three  or  four  crops. 

Commerce.— The  exports  in  1750  were  8897  dollars  :   1756 
74,485;  1773,  121,677;  1799,  1,396,759;  1810,  2,424,63l! 
Tlie  chief  articles  of  export  are  live  stock,  maize,  rice,  tobacco, 
indigo,  flour,  sago,  tar,  naval  stores,  canes,  leather,  deer  skins, 
snake  root,  myrtle,  and  bees  wax. 

The  imports  consist  of  foreign  merchandise,  brought  directly 
from  France  and  England ;  and  also  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  New  England  states  furnish  butter,  cheese,  fish, 
potatoes,  onions,  apples,  cider,  shoes,  and  New  England  rum! 
Between  St.  Mary's  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Amelia,  an 
active  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  during  the  late  war.  Eng- 
lish merchandise  was  landed  there,  and  afterwards  sold  as  Span- 
ish to  the  Americans. 
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LOUISIANA. 

Situation  and  boundaries. — Louisiana  is  situated  between  29* 
atid  33"  of  north  latitude,  and  between  12°  30'  and  17"  of  west 
.longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Missouri  territory,  west  by  the  Sabine  river,  from  its  mouth  to 
the  32d  degree  of  latitude,  and  thence  by  a  meridian  line  to  the 
33d  parallel  of  latitude ;  east  by  the  state  of  Mississippi ;  and 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Area, — 45,860  square  miles. 

Aspect  qf  the  Counti'y,  and  ligature  qf  tlie  Soil. — ^The  sur- 
face bounded  by  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers  on  the  west  and 
^eoitf  by  the  rivers  Ibberville  and  Amite  and  Lake  Ponchartrain 
on  the  south,  and  by  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  on  the  north, 
which  was  formerly  a  part  of  West  Florida,  contains  4850  square 
miles,  and  consists  of  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  rising  with  a 
eentle  elevation  from  the  south.     The  soil  is  light,  and  covered 
with  pine  except  along  the  water  courses,  where  it  is  generally 
fertile,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
trees,  oak,  walnut,  cypress,  ash,  magnolia,  &c.      For  twenty 
miles  north  from  the  lakes  Maurepas,  Ponchartrain,  and  Borgne, 
the  soil  is  level  and  sandy^  dry  in  the  upper  parts,  in  the  lower 
marshy.     Baton  Bouge,  near  the  south-western  corner  of  this 
tract,  rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  highest  swell  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  the  first  elevated  ground  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  from  which  it  is  150  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line.   From 
this  place  to  Pinckneyville,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  on  the 
31st  parallel  of  latitude^  a  distance  of  50  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
there  is  an  undulating  surface,  covered  with  trees  of  various 
kindsj  and  many  rich  tracts  of  land.   The  undulating  pine  lands, 
thovgh  light  and  sandy,  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cotton 
and  maize.     From  the  southern  limits  of  this  tract  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  surface  is  almost  a  dead  level,  intersected  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  by  numerous  streams  and  lakes  which  are  gene- 
rally outlets  for  its  surplus  waters  after  the  annual  inundation. 
This  part  of  the  country,  with  the  districts  extending  along  the 
Atchafalaya  river^  and  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  form  the  Delta 
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of  the  Mississippi,  the  length  of  wliich  exceeds  200  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  is  about  100.     The  drier  partn  of  this  and 
tlje  country  south-westward  are  believed  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  of  any  land  in  the  United  States  j 
and  sugar  is  now  raised  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Lafourche,  the  Teche,  and  at  other  pla-- 
ces.    >Vi(h  a  few  exceptions,  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana, from  Chandeleur  Bay  to  the  Sabine  river,  to  the  distance 
ot  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  morass  on  a  level,  with 
high  water  without  trees  or  shrubs.     Beyond  this  distance  trees 
begin  to  appear,  and  the  soil  i„  many  places  is  rich.     Banks  of 
fertile  land  accompany  all  the  considerable  streams,  and  in  the 
marshy  ground  the^e  banks  form  the  only  valuable  portion  of  the 
soil.     The  neck  of  land  which  shoots  out  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,   and   the  peninsula  which   extends  into  a  north- 
eastern direction  between  Lake  Borgne  and -Chandeleur  Bay,  are 
low  and  marshy,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  wa- 
ters; but  the  borders  of  the  river,  above  the  Plaquemine  Bend, 
are  elevated  and  fertile,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  maize 
nee,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar.  ' 

Froiu  Great  Island  and  Barataria  Bay  to  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
including  the  parish  of  New  Orleans,  the  soil  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion  18  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  Bayou 
bt.  John  8,  and  the  waters  of  Barataria  Bay,  where  the  sugar- 
cane and  tropical  fruit-trees  arrive  at  considerable  perfection.  In 
the  parish,  called  the  Interior  of  Lafourche,  extending  on  each  side 
01  this  river  to  the  gulf,  a  great  proportion  of  the  surface  is  sus- 
ceptible of  culture;  but  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  the  Assump- 
tion   the  country  between  the  banks  of  the  Lafourche  and  the 
Ate  lafalaya  rivers,   is  liable  to  frequent  inundation.     On  the 
banks  of  the  former,  settlements  aie  formed  to  the  distance  of 
ninety  miles  from  its  northern  extremity,  and  the  sugar-cane  is 
there  successfully  cultivated.     Those  of  the  Bayou  Plaquemines 
may  be  easily  reclaimed.    The  parish  of  West  Baten  Rouge  and 
of  Pointe  Couple,  still  farther  up  the  river  on  the  west  side,  are 
tavored  with  a  highly  productive  soil.     The  banks  of  ali  the 
rivers  are  higher  than  the  intervening  surface,  which,  in  many 
parts,  18  liable  to  be  overflowed  during  the  rise  of  the  water. 
1  his  renders  the  soil  so  fertile,  that  Ita  quality  has  lemained  thd 
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same,  without  the  aid  of  manure,  during  sixty  or  seventy  years 
of  constant  cultivation.  All  Lower  Louisiana  appears  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  sea,  the  basis  of  the  soil  near  the  shore 
being  a  fine  while  sand.  Masses  of  oyster  shells  and  cypress 
trees,  buried  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  are  found  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  country  varies  in  different  parts. 
From  the  sea  to  Point  Couple  it  seldom  snows,  nor  does  it  ever 
freeze,  except  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  north  or  north-west.  'It  appears  to  be 
well  ascertained,  that  there  is  here  less  heat  and  more  moisture 
than  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  eastern  continent,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  generally  very  mild.  In  winter  the  thermometer  seldom 
falls  more  than  two  degrees  below  the  freezsing  point.  At  Nat- 
chez, the  greatest  degree  of  cold,  observed  by  Mr.  Ellicot,  was 
170.  In  the  month  of  December  1800,  it  sunk  to  12"  near  New 
Orleans,  and  snow  fell  for  the  first  time  during  twenty  years. 
During  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  often  rises  above 
90*,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  96.  The  heat  throughout  the 
state  seldom,  however,  exceeds  90",  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  summer  has  been  calculated  at  25"  of  Reaumurs  scale.  In 
the  parallel  of  31",  the  mean  temperature  of  spring  water  is 
65",  while  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  5 1 ",  giving  a  difference  of  14. 
The  most  unhealthy  months  are  August  and  September,  when 
the  miasma  exhaled  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
are  most  abundant,  and  most  injurious  to  the  human  frame.  At 
this  season  bilious  disorders  prevail,  especially  new  settlements. 

Extent  oj  'Namgahle  Waters. — The  Mississippi  Proper  is  na- 
vigable in  Louisiana,  632  miles.  Ibberville  and  the  lakes  east  of 
New  Orleans  250.  Amite  river  100.  Tangipao,  Chefuncti,  and 
the  Bayous  Castain,  La  Combe,  and  Baucafiica,  300.  Pearl 
River,  and  Bogue  Chitto,  100,  Bayous  Atchafalaya,  Plaque- 
mines, Lafourche,  and  others  leaving  the  Mississippi,  300.  Red 
river  in  Louisiana,  450.  Bayous  and  lakes  of  Red  River,  500. 
Washita,  and  its  tributary  lakes  and  rivers,  1500.  Teche,  Ver- 
million, Sabine,  &c„  550.  Gulf  coast,  bays,  and  lakes,  1000. 
—In  all,  5682. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  hilly  country  where  the 
Sabine  and  Black  rivers  lake  their  rise.    A  mass  of  native  iron, 
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three  feet  five  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  four  inches  in 
breadth,  weighing  upwards  of  3000  pounds,  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered near  Red  river.  Silver  ore  is  said  to  abound  above  Nat- 
chitoches, near  one  of  the  villages  of  Cadodaquioux.  According 
to  the  account  given  by  Jonathan  Swift,  a  company  was  formed 
about  the  year  1778  for  working  this  mine,  of  which  he  was  the 
agent ;  a  quantity  of  dollars  had  been  struck  from  the  metal  at 
differejit  times  j  but,  from  fear  of  discovery,  the  workmen,  in 
1791,  left  the  place,  which  they  were  afterwards. unable  to  find. 
Limestone  exists  on  Red  river,  where  there  is  also  a  rock  which 
serves  for  millstones.  Alum  is  found  on  Red  river,  in  latitude 
33",  146  miles  west  from  the  Mississippi.  Coal  is  found  on  the 
Washita,  Sabine,  and  Red  river,  and  also  on  the  borders  of  a 
lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchitoches.  Potters'  earth  lies 
at  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  along  the  Mississippi. 
There  arp  salt  springs  (belonging  to  Mr.  Postlethwait)  near  Nat- 
chitoches, on  the  Washita  and  Sabine  rivers,  and  near  the  Oca- 
tahoolu  lake.  Salt  might  be  manufestured  in  abundance  on  the 
coast. 

Population. — Ir  the  year  1712,  when  the  colony  was  granted 
to  Crozot,  the  population  consisted  of  400  whites,  and  twenty 
negro  slaves,  A  great  number  of  slaves  were  afterwards  imported 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  distributed  by  the  company 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  at  the  rate  of  1000  livre* 
a-head,  payable  in  three  years,  in  the  produce  of  the  country. 
The  population  of  the  state,  according  to  the  census  of  1810 
amounted  to  86,556. 

The  following  estimate  was  made  in  1814,  the  state  being 
divided  into  three  great  sections:  1.  The  north-west  section,  in- 
cluding Red  river  and  the  Washita  country,  of  21,649  square 
miles,  12,700  inhabitants;  2.  The  south-west,  including  those 
of  Opelousas  and  Atakapas,  12,100  square  miles,  13,800;  3. 
The  south-east,  including  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida, 
12,120,  75,200.     In  all,  101,700. 

Diseases. — In  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana,  bilious  fever  often 
prevails,  particularly  in  autumn,  when  it  assumes  the  symptoms 
and  character  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  other  most  common  dis- 
eases are,  sore  throat,  tetanus,  and  dysentery:  consumption, 
rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  maladies,  are  rare,    A  disease  of  a 
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new  character,  a  malignant  pneumonia,  prevailed  at  New  Qt^ 
leans  and  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  April  and  May  1814.  The  troops 
at  Fort  Bovver,  on  Mobile  Point,  were  subject  to  ophthalmia, 
owing  probably  to  the  reflection  of  light  and  heat  from  the  burn- 
ing sand.  The  country  watered  by  Red  river  is  as  healthy  as 
other  parts  of  the  state,  though  six-tenths  of  the  surface,  near 
the  present  settlements,  are  covered  with  water,  and  there  is  no 
sea-breeze  to  cool  the  hot  atmosphere  of  summer.  To  the  west  of 
Red  river  the  country  is  elevated,  well  watered  and  healthy.  At 
New  Orleans  the  most  sickly  season  is  in  August,  when  the  wa- 
ter of  the  adjacent  ponds,  evaporated  by  the  great  heat,  leaves 
their  muddy  bottoms  to  send  forth  daily  clouds  of  pestilential 
vapors.  This  does  not  take  place  during  a  very  rainy  season, 
which  has  a  contrary  effect  on  other  parts  of  the  country.  Be- 
yond New  Orleans  and  the  Bayou  St.  John,  there  is  a  place 
called  Le  Lepreux,  which  supposes  *.Iie  existence  of  the  loath- 
some disease  of  leprosy.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  deaths,  from  March  1807  to  March  1808, 
were  as  follows  :  BirtUs,  456 ;  deaths,  769.  Of  the  former  137 
were  whites,  and  319  persons  of  color.  Of  the  latter  318  were 
whites  of  adult  age,  56  children,  and  286  were  persons  of  color 
and  of  adult  age,  and  109  children.  According  to  the  report  of 
Major  Stoddard,  several  Creoles  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  United  States,  were  found  to 
be  between  70  and  80  years,  and  three  nearly  100.  Mr.  Bar- 
tram  gives  an  account  of  a  Frenchman,  the  proprietor  of  a  plan 
tation  on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  Pearl  river,  who  was  eighty 
}ears  old;  his  mother  105,  and  both  were  active  and  cheerful, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  the  Ohio  boatmen  are  more  subject 
than  any  other  description  of  people  to  inflammatory  bilious  fever, 
owing,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  habits  of  intemperance,  when  expo- 
sed to  the  sun  and  heavy  dews  of  the  evening.  There  is  no  doubt 
concerning  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  in  autumn  in  the 
low  country  J  but  many  diseases  are  produced  by  local  or  perso- 
nal circumstances.  For  several  years  previous  to  1817,  yellow 
fever  had  not  prevailed  at  New  Orleans,  though  the  increase  of 
population  had  multiplied  the  causes  of  its  production. 

Agriculture, — Immense  numbers  of  cattle  of  every  kind  are 
raised  in  the  natural  meadows  of  the  Opelousas  and  Atakapas. 
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Some  individuals  have  from  5000  to  6000  head,  besides  horses 
awd  mules.  The  mutton  of  this  country  is  superior  in  Bavor  to 
that  of  the  northern  states  j  but  the  flesh  of  all  other  animals  is 
inferior.  Maize  is  cultivated  throughout  the  state.  It  is  planted 
in  March,  April  and  May,  and  even  as  late  as  June,  and  ripens 
according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  from  August  to  November. 
The  produce  on  alluvial  lands  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels;  and,* 
in  some  parts,  above  a  hundred;  but  towards  the  north,  at  some 
distance  from  the  rivers,  on  a  moderate  soil,  and  in  a  regular 
season,  fifteen  oc  twenty  bushels  are  considered  as  a  good  crop. 
The  usual  price  is  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Maize  thrives  on  a  black- 
ish light  earth,  and  grows  well  on  every  kind  of  soil  where  the 
dogwood  is  foun'd;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  best  time 
for  planting  is  when  this  tree  is  in  blossom.  Along  the  35th 
parallel  of  latitude,  however,  it  is  much  more  productive  than  in 
Louisiana;  and  the  farmers  now  prefer  receiving  this  article  from 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Ohio,  in  exchange  for  which  they 
can  raise  to  greater  advantage,  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Sugar-cane  was  first  introduced  about  the  year  1762,  and  the 
culture  was  encouraged  by  the  unfortunate  emigrants  from  St. 
Domingo:  it  is  now  cultivated  from  the  southern  extremity, 
along  lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Maurepas,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Amite  and  Ibberville  rivers  to  the  Mississippi;  along  this  river  to 
Pointe  Coupee  and  Fausse  riviere ;  thence,  west  to  the  Opelou- 
sas,  along  the  Teche  at  Atchafalaya,  to  their  mouths,  and  along 
the  coast  to  the  point  first  mentioned,  including  10,000  square 
miles,  or  6,400,000  acres  of  alluvial  soil,  of  which  one-tenth,  or 
640,000  acres,  are  capable  of  cultivation,  without  including  lands 
on  the  rivers  Verinillion  and  Mermenteau,  where  the  soil  is  also 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  cane. 

Tobacco  can  be  raised  in  different  parts  of  the  state.     The 
land  adapted  to  its  cultivation  is  estimated  at  15,000  000  of 

?.a  nAn  ^^^  ?"^"^''^  '^''"^  ^y  ^^'y  ^^••''"^«"  •«  estimated  at 
OOjUUO  pounds,  which  at  ten  dollars  per  cwt.  would  give  5357 

dollars,  or  107  to  each  hand.     The  tobacco  of  the  low  grounds 

of  Red  river  and  of  Natchitoches  is  of  an  excellent  quality     i\c 

cording  to  Mr.  Sibley's  statement,  the  low  grounds  of  the  latter 

have,  without  manure,  produced  luxuriant  crops  of  tobacco  and 
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maize  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  was  formerly  cultivated 
with  great  success  by  the  French  colonists,  and  some  raised  in 
the  upper  country  was  sold  at  five  shillings  a  pound,  but  it  was 
soon  taxed  so  heavily  by  the  government,  that  the  culture  was 
neglected,  though  there  was  an  advantage  in  Louisiana,  not 
found  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  that  of  having  two  crops  in  the 
year.  After  the  first  is  cut,  fresh  shoots  spring  up,  which"  are 
brought  to  maturity,  by  the  greater  length  of  the  summer. 

Price  of  Land,  i^c. — From  New  Orleans  to  Poihte  Coup6e 
the  plantations  are  sold  at  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  ex- 
clusive of  the  improvements,  which  often  exceed  50,000  dollars, 
and  of  the  stock  slaves,  valued  at  from  50,000  to  100,000  dol- 
lars and  upwards* 

The  yearly  income  of  many  of  the  planters  amounts  to  20,000 
dollars ;  and  it  is  said  uot  to  be  uncommon  to  mark  from  lOOO 
to  3000  calves  in  a  season,  and  to  have  from  1000  to  20,000  head 
of  fine  cattle. 
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*  General  La,  Fayette'*  large  Fortune,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie 
American  revolutionary  war,  prevented  his  acceptance  of  ihe  »hare  of  mi- 
litary lands  allottei  hy  congress  to  the  continental  officers,  although  he 
spent  a  consideralib  part  of  thnt  fortune  in  support  of  the  Amencan cause; 
^jnother  part  was  spent  dur  ns?  the  rerolution  in  France;  and  the  remains  of 
this  fortune  were  confiscated  after  his  proscription,  when  ihe  revoluton  of 
the  10th  August  i,hrew  the  power  into  tiie  hands  of  those  who  destroyed  the 
first  constitution.  liis  cruel  captivity  afterwards  of  five  yeais,  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  coalesced  powers  t.f  Europe,  threw  him  mto  difficulties,  though 
he  receied  some  private  aid  from  generous  individuals;  particularly 
from  an  English  lady,  Mrs,  Edwards,  who  bequeathed  him  the  sum  of  LtOOO. 
The  American  congress,  apprised  of  his  situation,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  him.  passed  a  resolution,  (in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  warmly  inte- 
rested himself,)  to  grant  him  11,500  acres  of  land,  near  Pointe  Coupee,  in 
the  richest  part  of  Louisiana,  being  precisely  the  quantity  originally  allotted 
to  officers  of  his  rank  (major-general)  in  the  American  army.  By  this  deli- 
cate proceeding  he  was  enabled  to  discharge  all  the  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted; and  the  comparatively  small  fortune,  which  he  now  enjoys,  in 
common  with  his  numerous  family,  remains  clear  of  all  incumbrance.  Mr. 
Warden,  author  of  a  History  of  the  United  States  has  t.ften  heard  him 
mentioiv  the  circumstance  with  equal;  pride  and  gratitude.  All  the  lands 
were  sold  except  300  or  400  acres,  which  George  Washington  La  Fajtue, 
son  to  the  General,  has  reserved  foi-  himself. 
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Constitution, — In  January  1812,  a  convention  of  the  repre- 
4)entatives  of  the  people  met  at  new  Orleans,  and  framed  and 
signed  a  constitution,   which  was  afterwards  approved  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.      This  constitution^  resembles 
those  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  though  more  precautions 
seem  to  have 'been  taken  against  corruption  and  the  abuse  of 
power.     The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  house  4)f  repre^ 
sentatives  and  a  senate.   The  electors  consist  of  every  free  white 
male  citizen,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  wha 
has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he  votes  oi^  year  next  prece- 
dk)g  <the  election,  and  who  has  paid  state  tax  the  last  six  months 
prior  thereto;  and  all  free  white  male  citizens,  who  ,have  ^jur- 
chased  lands  from  the  United  States,  have  the  right  of  voting,  if 
qualified  by  age  and  residence  as  above  mentioned.     A  r-epresen- 
tative  must  be  a  free  white  male  citizen,  of  twenty- one  years  of 
age,  an  owner  of  landed  property  to  the  amount  of  500  dollars, 
and  he  must  have  resided  in  the  state  during  two  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  election,  and  the  last  year  in  the  county  in 
which  he  is  elected.     Representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years  ; 
they  meet  on  the  first  monday  in  January.   To  preserve  an  equal 
and  uniform  representation,  the  number  of  all  the  qualified  elec- 
tors is  to  be  ascertained  every  four  years.     Senators  are  elected 
for  tiie  term  of  four  years,  and  one  half  of  the  number  is  renewed 
every  second  year.     A  senator  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a  resident  of  the  state  four 
years  inunediately  previous  thereto,  and  of  the  district  one  year ; 
he  must  have  landed  property  to  the  value  of  1000  dollars  on  the 
tax  list.     The  senate  is  divided  into  fourteen  senatorial  districts, 
which  return  fourteen  senators,  and  the  number  of  districts  is^ 
not  to  be  altered.    The  members  of  the  general  assembly  re- 
ceive four  dollars  a  day  as  a  compensation  for  their  services. 
Clergymen  and  teachers  are  excluded  from  the  general  assembly, 
as  well  as  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  profit  undei-  the  state. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  chief  magistrate,  with  the  title 
of  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  citizens  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  four  succeeding  years.     He  must 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  six  yeais 
previous  to  his  election,  anci  a  proprietor  of  land  to  the  amount: 
of  5000  dollars.     No  member  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
21. — VOL.  IL  Y 
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States,  or  person  holding  any  ofiic(j  Or  minister  of  any  religious 
society^  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor*  Tlie  governor  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  dnd  miUtia  of  the  state^ 
exeept  when  Called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  hut  he 
eannot  command  in  person  in  the  field,  unless  by  a  resolution  of 
the  general  assembly.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent o^  the  senate,  nominates  judges,  sheriffs,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers, whcsc  offices  are  established  by  the  constitution,  and  whose 
appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  governor  has 
also  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  (he  legisla- 
ture, to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  senate,  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment.  Every  person  convicted  of  having  given  or  offered 
a  bribe  to  procure  his  election,  is  ^disqualified  from  serving  as 
governor,  senator,  or  representative* 


STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI.* 

i^tuation  and  boundaries. — This  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  1st  of  March  1817.  It  is  situated  between  30« 
and  35*  of  north  latitude,  and  between  11°  and  14o30  west 
longitude  from  Washington.  It$  boundaries,  as  determined  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  are  North  by  the  southern  boundary  line  of 
the  state  of  Tennessee  to  the  river  of  the  same  name,  following 
its  channel  to  the  junction  of  Bear  creek.  East,  by  a  direct 
line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  north-West  corner  of  the  county 
of  Washington  ;  and  thence  running  due  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  South  by  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  most  eastern  junc- 
tion of  Pearl  river  with  Lake  Borgne,  (including  all  islands  with- 
in six  leagues  of  the  shore,)  up  this  river  to  the  31st  degree  of 
latitude,  and  along  this  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  river.  West, 
by  the  Mississippi  river.  Length,  from  north  to  south  about 
340  miles  J  Breadth,  150,  containing  nearly  45,000  square  miles, 
or  30,000,000  of  acres. 

Jspect  of  the  (huntryy  and  Nature  of  the  .SbiV.-— A  chain  of 
islands  stretched  long  the  coast,  which  is  indented  with  bays, 
•  So  called  from  the  river  which  forms  ita  weateni  boundary. 
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r»nd  intersected  by  numerous  water  courses.     From  the  mouth  of 
Pearl  river  to  the  entrance  of  Mobile  bay,  the  distance  is  about 
100  miles.     Twenty- five  miles  east  of  the  former  is  the  bay  of 
St.  Louis,  ten  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.     Its  borders 
are  «andy  or  marshy,  and  covered  with  pine  or  cypress.     Two 
miles  east  of  this  bay  is  Christian  Pass,  where  the  coast  is  ele- 
vated and  healthy,  thence  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi  is  twenty-four 
miles ;  and  the  borders  of  this  last  are  also  dry  and  healthy.  The 
branches  of  the  Pascagoula   traverse  a  tract  of  four  miles    in 
breadth,  which  is  low  and  marshy,  and  thence  to  the  Mobile 
bay,  the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  covered  with  pine,  a  distance 
of  forty-five  miles.     In  general,  the  soil  and  appearance  of  the 
country  are  very  uninviting,  and  have  been  described  by  the 
French  writers  in  the  mo^t  unfavorable  colors.     But  the  unfa- 
vorable accounts  of  Dupratz,  Dumont,  and  Charlevoix,  who  de- 
scribe the  country  as  a  tract  of  barren  sand,  producing  nothing 
but  pines,  and  incapable  of  improvement,  apply  only  to  the  sea- 
coast,  whore  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles,  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  waters,  and 
the  surface  being  sandy  or  marshy,  and  liable  to  inundation,  it  is 
ill  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ;    but  beyond  this  distance,  or 
the  31st  degree  of  latitude,  the  soil  along  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula 
rivers,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  known  in  the 
country   by  the  name   of  « Swamp,"  is  rich   and  productive, 
covered  in  its  natural  state  with  a  fine  growth  of  diflFerent  trees, 
cotton-wood,  gum,  oak,  bay,  laurel,  and  magnolia,  intermixed, 
in  the  more  elevated  parts,  with  lofty  cane,  and,  in  the  low, 
with  cypress.     The  soil  is  adapted  to  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  indi- 
go, cotton,  esculent  vegetables,  and  fruit.     Even  wheat  will  yield 
a  productive  crop.  But  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  waters,  mildness 
and  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  and  proximity  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee,  that  render  it  the  most  desi- 
rable to  new  settlers  of  any  of  the  states  or  territories  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union." 

Climate. — In  a  country  extending  from  a  low  shore,  in  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude,  to  an  elevated  surface  five  degrees  farther 
north,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  difference  in  the  air  and  climate. 
Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  resembles  that  of  the  lower  parts  of 
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Louitiiunn,  the  winter  is  roild^  the  summer  warm,  but  temperc<{ 
by  sen  breezes. 

Extent  of  Navigable  PVatefs. — The  Mississippi  is  navigable 
for  572  miles;  Tennessee,  upwan'':  cf  ?(),  (in  this  state;  Yazoo 
and  branches,  270  >  Big  BlacU  rivev,  loO;  Homochitto,  Amite, 
(SiTc.,  I7O;  Pearl  and  branci lis,  220;  ."ascagoula  and  branches, 
250;  Bayous  and  bays  St.  Louis,  Biloxi,  Pines,.  &;c.,  KM); 
Gulf  coast,  120;  tombigbe  and  Western  branches,  6OO.  Totaf 
2472  miles. 

AnimaU. — The  animals  are  the  same  as  in  C!c:iv;?;ia.  Cou- 
gQuars,  wolves,  and  wild  cats,  are  numerous  and  destructive  to 
domestic  animals.  Bears  arc  also  numerous,  and  do  great  injury 
to  fruit  and  graiti.  Alligators  are  found  in  all  tlie  waters  where 
there  is  little  current  south  of  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude,  arid 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  Mississippi  river  two  degrees  higher, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansas.  They  devour  hogs,  goats, 
and  dogs,  when  they  approach  their  place  of  abode.  Some  of  the 
largest  are  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

Settkimnts. — This  state  is  among  the  most  recently  settled 
parts  of  the  Union*     The  population  is  but  small,  and  mi^ich 
dispersed.     On  the  bay  of  St  Louis,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  Pearl  river,  several  French  families  are  established  ;  and 
the  high  coast,  two  miles  farther  east,  is  resorted  to  by  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Orleans  during  the  sickly  season.     On  the  bay 
of  Biloxi,  twenty-four  miles  ferther  distant,  at  the  Pass  of  Chris^ 
tianne,  and  along  the  Pascagoula  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
a  number  of  families,  of  French  origin,  are  established.     Along 
Pearl  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude, 
a  distance    of  nearly  eighty   miles,    there  is  little  popylation. 
From  Peart  river  to  the  Mississippi,  along  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  states,  there  are  some  scattered  establish- 
ments as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  Amite  river,  between  which 
is  traced  the  town  of  Liberty.     Some  of  them  are  flourishing 
very  much  in  consequence  of  the  successfiil  culture  of  sugar  and 
cotton.     At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  boundary, 
and  ten  from  the  river,  is  situated  the  village  of  Pinkneyville, 
consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  houses.     Fort  Adams,  situated  on 
Loftus  heights,  1.^0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
environed  by  a  small  hamlet  of  twenty  houses.     The  population 
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on  !)oth  sides  of  the  Homochitto  river   extends   nearly  to  the 
Choctaw  boundary.     The  sugar-cane  and  tropical  productions 
flourish  as  high  as  this  stream,  which  enters  twenty-seven  miles 
below  the  White  Cliffs.     At  the  distance  of  one  mile  above  these 
cliffs  is  Catherine's  creek,  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Washington,  the  present  seat  of  government, 
consisting  of  about  l.'iO  Irouses.     Natchez,  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  latitude  .Sl«  33',  about  300  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  has  about  the  same  number  of  housps,  belonging 
chiefly  to  cotton  planters,  some  of  whom  have  a  revenue  of  from 
5000  to  30,000  dollars  a- year.     The  plantations  extend  to  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles.     E;  t  of  this  town,  and  near  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Choctaw  Ind.ans,  the  progress  of  society  is  evin- 
ced by  the  publication  of  two  weekly  newspapers.     To  the  north- 
east of  Natchez,  on  the  upper  branches  of  St.  Catherine's  creek, 
is  Setters-town,  or  Ellicotville,   consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
houses.     On  the  middle,  and  between  the  two  principal  brunches 
of  Cole's  creek,  which  unite  fifteen  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Mississippi,   stands  the  town  of  Greenville,  the  capital  of 
Jefferson  county,  consisting  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  build- 
ings, including  the  court-house,   church,    and .  post-office.     A 
few  miles,  i^  a  south-western  direction,  is  the  village  of  Union- 
town,  which  is  yet  inconsiderable.     Two  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Bayou  Pierre  is  Brownsburg,  where  a  few  families  live ; 
and,   at  tl»e  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  is  Port  Gibson,  the  chief  town  of  Claiborne  county, 
containing  about  sixty  houses,  with  an  academy.     On  Big  Black 
river,  which  is  twelve  miles  above  the  former,  the  settlements  ex- 
tend to  the  distance  of  forty  miles  along  its  branches.  Twenty- 
seven  miles  above  the  junction  of  this  river,  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  great  western  bend  of  the  ^Mississippi,  is  situated  the  village  of 
Palmyra,  established  by  emigrai  s  from  New  England.     Twenty- 
five  miles  higher  up,    on  the  undulating  fertile  surface  of  the 
Walnut  Hills,  are  fine  cotton  plantations.     On  the  Yazoo  river, 
the  settlements  extend  to  a  considerable  distance;  and  from  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,   along  this  river  to  the  northern 
boundary,  or  thirty- fifth  degree  of  latitude.     On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  state  the  population  is  yet  confined  to  a  few  points. 
Jndians. — The  Indian  tribes  in  this  stat< 
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Oherokees,  nntl  Chickainwfl.  The  Choctavvs  reside  an  the  rUcrn 
PnscngoulH,  Pearl,  Chicknsaws,  niul  Ya/.oo,  nnd  clnim  the 
hiridn  nituiited  hetween  this  latter  river  and  the  Tomhijfljee,  oimI 
hetwocn  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Meigs,  who  resided  in  this 
country  as  agent  of  Indian  affairs,  thoy  had,  some  yesr«  ago, 
forty-three  towns  and  villnKCM,  containing  404!  warriors,  and 
12,12')  souls.  Some  of  thtni  have  large  farms,  and  follow 
agriculture  ;  others  have  estahlished  iims  for  the  accomniodutioii 
of  travellers,  which  are  said  to  excel  many  of  those  of  the  whiter. 
A  considerahle  portion  of  their  territory  consists  of  pine  land ; 
hut  they  have  many  valuable  tracts  covered  with  oak,  hickery, 
and  poplar.  They  have  long  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  In  the  year  180 1  they  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  the  lands  between  the  old  British  line  of  de- 
marcation and  the  Mississippi,  and  between  the  thirty-first  degree 
of  latitude  and  the  river  Yazoo.  The  Cherokees  claim  posses- 
sion of  an  extensive  district,  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  extending  from  the  head  branches  of  the  Tom- 
bighee  to  above  the  Hiwassce  east,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Es- 
tenoree.  In  the  year  1 809,  according  to  the  enumeration  made 
by  the  above  agent,  they  amounted  to  12,350  persons,  and  the 
males  were  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  females.  Since  that 
period  they  have  increajed  considerably,  and,  including  a  colony 
which  has  removed  to  the  river  Arkansas,  their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  14,")(H)  souls,  of  whom  4(M)0  are  warriors.  By  inter- 
marriages with  the  whites  about  one  half  are  of  mixed  blood. 
Many  of  this  nation  are  farmers,  with  a  large  stock  of  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry ;  they  cultivate  cotton  and  indi- 
go. Some  years  ago  they  had  about  500  ploughs,  and  as  many 
looms.  A  great  number  could  read  and  write,  and  had  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  whites.  The  Chickasaws,  who  have  also  made 
some  progiess  in  civilization,  live  to  the  west  of  the  former,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  to  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  where  they  have 
eight  towns.  They  reckon  about  4000  women  and  children,  and 
180  warriors.  Some  of  the  chiefs  have  numerous  slaves  and 
flocks  of  cattle.  One  named  George  Cfilbert,  has  a  fine  tract 
of  land  four  miles  square.     He  is  proprietor  of  th.c  ferry  where 
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the  road  from  Niishville  to  Natchez  cro9s««  the  TennM.co 
liver,  which  is  5)aid  to  l,c  worth  20(K)  dollars  a  year.  A  man  on 
foot  payvhulf  a  dolhir,  and  twice  this  sum  with  a  horse.  Th« 
boatmen  who  descend  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  rcturrt 
home  hy  this  route.  The  ferry  expences  incurred  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  TenncMce  militia,  during  the  late  w>.r,  was  said  t« 
amount  to  7r),()0()  dollars.  The  Ya/oos  and  Natchez,  who  lived 
on  the  river«  of  the  same  name,  are  wholly  extinct.  In  1730  the 
latter  were  reduced  from  sixty  to  six  villages,  and  from  bOOsuns, 
or  prmces,  to  eleven  only.  Ten  years  before  they  counted 
I2(M)  warriors.  It  is  said  that  they  had  joined  in  a  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  French,  who  exercised  against  them  a  severe 
vengeance. 

.Igriadturc-^rhe  two  great  articles  of  culture  are  cotton  and 
huliun  corn.     Cotton  is  planted  in  the  latter  end  of  February  and 
heginning  of  March.     The  average  pro<luce   per  acre  is  1000 
pounds  in  the  seed.     Maize  is  planted  from  the  Ist  of  March  to 
IstolJuIy,  and  is  of  a  fine  quality  in   this  state,  the  bushelin 
many  parts  weighing  seventy  pounds,  Rke  is  raised  in  the  south- 
ern parts.  Wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  the 
northern  states,  and  are  not  cultivated  except  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment.    Sugar-cane  is  a  profitable  culture  along  the  river 
Mississippi,  as  high  as  Pointe  Coup6e,  but  does  not  thrive  well 
at  Natchez.     Indigo,   it  is  believed,   would  succeed.     All  the 
esculent  plants,  cultivated  in  the  middle  states,  thrive  well    par 
ticularly  in  the  Natchez  country.  The  plums,  peaches,  and  figs 
are  excellent.     Lemons,  sweet  and  sour,  are  raised  as  high  as 
Natchez;  the  coffee  tree,  it  is  thought,  would  succeed  near  Mo- 
bile bay.     Horned  cattle  are  so  numerous,  that  some  farmers 
have  from  500  to  1000  head.     They  are  never  housed,     in  au- 
tumn  they  are  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  settle 
ment,  and  brought  to  the  cow- pen  in  spring.     Sometimes  thev 
are  stolen  by  the  Indians.     Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate 
and  the  torture  of  swarms  of  flies,  they  give  less  milk  than  in 
the  northern  states,  and  generally  do  not  bear  young  more  than 
once  m  two  years.     The  common  price  of  a  cow  and  a  calf  is 
twelve  dollars.     Horses  are  not  numerous.     The  breed  is  small 
but  hardy,  and  more  useful  than  that  of  the  'lorthern  states  wh'  ' 
'"  tiiis  climate,  is  liable  to  various  diseases.     Sheep\re  norill 
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^reat  number.     The  mutton  is  good,  but  the  wool  is  coarse  and 
hairy. 

Slaves, — This  state  like  many  other  of  the  Union  is  disgraced 
by  the  introduction  of  slavery;  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  labor  is  performed  by  this  unfortunate  class  of  men. 

Commerce. — Natchez  is  the  only  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce. Beef,  pork,  and  corn,  arc  sent  to  Mobile  and  Hensacola, 
from  the  eastern  parts,  through  the  dianne!  of  the  Tombigbce. 
The  surplus  productions  of  the  western  parts  pass  through  the 
Mississippi.     The  nianufactures  are  but  in  an  infant  state. 

Rcgulatiom  for  u  Confititution  and  Slate  Government. — 1  he 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  and  state 
government,  was  composed  of  representatives  from  each  county, 
chosen  by  all  the  free  white  male  citizens^  of  twenty- one  years 
of  age,  who  had  resided  within  the  territory  one  year  previous  to 
the  election,  and  paid  county  or  territorial  tax.  This  conven- 
tion, consisting  of  forty- eight  members  from  the  fourteen  cfun- 
ties,  met  at  the  town  of  Washington,  on  the  first  ntonday  of 
July  1817.  The  constitution  framed  and  established  by  this 
convention  is  as  follows ;  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
house  of  represetitativcs  and  senate,  chosen  by  the  free  white 
males  of  twenty- one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  one  year  in 
the  state.  The  menibers  of  both  houses  must  be  proprietors  of 
a  freeiiold  estate,  the  former  twenty-five,  and  the  latter  thirty 
years  of  age.  "^I'lie  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
elected,  with  the  liwitenant  governor,  every  two  years.  This 
o'iiccr  must  be  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of 
a  freehold  estate,  and  1000  dollars  of  personal  property,  free 
from  all  debts.  He  has  power  to  suspend  judgments  until  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  by  whom  the  case  is  to  be  determin- 
ed }  to  sign  commissions ;  to  send  back  bills  to  the  two  hwises 
for  reconsideration ;  to  fill  temporary  vancancies  ;  to  provide  and 
have  a  vote  in  the  senate,  during  their  sittings,  as  a  council  of 
appointment ;  which  body  he  may  convene  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. In  case  of  death  or  resignation,  his  place  is  filled  by 
the  lieutenant-governor,  till  the  ensuing  election.  The  first 
legislature,  elected  under  this  constitution,  consisting  of  twenty- 

rCUrCSfUlitHWO   aiiu  seven   act:aivT«c,    mvt   iii   v--;,!.ij'uv;     t  •»•  i  (  i 

The  constitution  bv  an  irrevocable  ordinance,  has  disclaimed. 
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«n  the  part  of  the  people,  all  right  of  title  to  the  waste  or  un^ 
appropriated  lands,  which  are  to  remain  at  the  sole  disposal  of 
the  United  States  j  and  every  tract  sold  by  congress  is  to  be  ex- 
empt from  state  taxes  for  the  term  of  five  years,  from  the  date 
of  the  sale.  Lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  are  entirely 
free  from  taxes.  I'he  river  Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers 
and  waters  leading  into  the  same,  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  also  to  he  free  from  all  tax  or  toll,  and  to  remain  as  common 
highways. 


A  LIB  AM  A  TERRITORY* 


This  territory,  including  nearly  one-half  of  the  former  Mis- 
sissippi territory  on  the  eastern  side,  and  situated  between  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  was  establish- 
ed by  an  act  of  the  American  Congress,  dated  the  3d  of  March 
IS17,  with  the  following  boundaries:  From  the  point  where  the 
Perdido  river  intersects  the  thirty- first  degree  of  latitude,  in  an 
easterly  direction,  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  state  of 
Georgia ;  along  this  line  to  that  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee  j  thence  westerly  to  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
by  its  channel  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek ;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Washington  county;  and  from 
this  point,  in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in- 
cluding all  the  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  shore.  It  has 
tiie  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west,  Tennessee  on  the  north, 
Georgia  on  the  east,  and  the  Spanish  province  of  West  Florida 
on  the  south.  Its  area  is  not  properly  ascertained,  but  probably 
exceeds  40,000  square  miles. 

Aspect  oj  the  Country,  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — The  sur- 
face of  the  country  between  the  Spanish  line  of  demarcation  and 
the  new  Indian  boundary,  r>!hning  from  the  Tallapoose  to  the 
Chatahouchy,  is  generally  sandy,  and  covered  with  pine  j  but  on 

*  Oh  the  8th  of  January  1820,  a  resolution  passed  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  admission  of  this  state  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states. 
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the  waters  of  the  Conecah,  which  unite  with  the  Escambia  of 
the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  on  the  river  called  Yellow  Water, 
and  the  Pea  river,  whose  waters  run  into  St.  Rose's  Bay,  the 
soil  is  tolerably  good.  'Jo  the  east  of  the  Alabama  river,  the 
soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  covered  with  pines,  except  along  the 
water  courses ;  and  in  some  places  it  is  intersected  with  rich 
limestone  meadows,  and  ridges  of  well-timbered  land.  Through* 
out  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude  the  swamps  are  amazingly 
productive.  Between  these  marshes  or  swamps  and  the  ferrugi- 
nous hills,  there  is  a  middle  tract,  rising  by  a  gentle  ascent,  the 
soil  of  which  is  a  blacki^jh  earth,  thickly  spread  with  small  flint 
stones,  or  round  quartz.  The  soil  of  the  borders  of  the  Alabama 
(called  pine  lands)  produces  maize,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The  best 
soil  for  agriculture  is  between  the  Alabama  and  Ton^bigbee 
rivers,  on  the  Cawhaba  branch  of  the  former,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Black  Warrior  and  Bear  creek,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Coose,  thirty  miles  above  its  confluence.  Between  the  wa- 
ters of  tiie  Alabama  and  those  of  the  Conecah  there  is  a  waving 
plain,  thiity  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  width,  with  a  dark 
clayey  rich  soil,  well  timbered  and  watered.  Below  this  it  is 
gravelly  ai:d  hioken,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles,  where  the 
pine  barrens  rjommence.  Around  the  sources  of  Limestone  creek 
there  is  a  tract  cf  rich  land,  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
in  breadlh,  vcU  watered,  and  covered  with  various  kinds  of 
trees,  of  which  the  dog- wood  is  the  most  abundant,  and  hence 
the  lands  are  known  by  this  name.  About  sixty- miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Coose  and  Tallapoose,  the  country  becomes 
high,  waving,  and  well  wooded,  aim  the  soil  good ;  above  the 
falls  of  those  rivers  it  is  stiff,  broken,  and  stony. 

Climate. — In  the  low  southern  parts  of  this  country  the  heat 
'iZ  very  great.  The  climate  of  the  inland  and  upper  parts  resem- 
bles that  of  Georgia.  At  Iluntsville,  near  the  northern  boundary 
line,  the  thermometer  was  not  seen  to  rise  above  89",  during  the 
three  years  ending  1817,  nor  to  sink  below  14",  except  once, 
when  it  fell  to  6".  At  Fort  Stoddart,  on  the  Mobile  river,  above 
the  Slst  degree  of  latitude,  the  mean  heat  of  July  in  1808,  by 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  was  86";  that  cf  September,  84«. 
During  the  month  of  January,  it  var^ied  from  55  "-^  to  60"  j  in 
February,  from  43"  to  79'*  i  in  March,  from  55"  t^  86.    The 
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trees  are  in  leaf  about  the  1st  of  April,  und  peas  and  strawber- 
ries are  seen  at  table  about  the  1st  of  May.     The  progress  of 
vegetation  in  1808  was  as  follows  :  15th  February,  peach  tree  in 
blossom  J  2d  April,  trees  of  the  swamps  in  leaf,  garden  peas  in 
blossom;  12th  April,  peas  (planted  in  February)  in  pod,  peaches 
as  large  as  hazle  nuts,  fig-trees  in  leaf;  2d  May,  green  peas  at 
table,  strawberries  ripe;  16th  May,  mulberries  ripe,  blackberries, 
dewberries,  whortleberries;    13th  May,  cucumbers  ripe;   29th 
June,  roasted  ears  of  maize  at  table.     These  observations  indi- 
cate a  climate  remarkably  mild.     Frost  commences  in  October, 
and  continues  sometimes  as  late  as  the  20th  of  May,  so  as  to 
injure,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  cotton  in  the  more  elevated  parts. 
During  summer,  westerly  winds  are  found  to  prevail.     Those 
from  the  south-east  are  the  sure  harbingers  of  rain.     The  Spa- 
nish moss,  a  plant  of  warm  climates,  is  seen  on  the  trees,  as 
high  as  Fort  Jackson.   Cattle  thrive  well  in  winter,  with  no  other 
shelter  than  the  woods. 

Extent  of  Navigable  Waters, — Tennessee  is  navigable  230 
miles  J  Torabigbee,  and  eastern  branches,  Tensaw,  Mobile,  Fish 
river,  &c.  750;  Alabama  and  branches,  including  Cahawba, 
Ccose,  Tallapoose,  Kiovvee,  &c.  800;  Perdido,  Conecah,  Es- 
cambia, Yellow-water,  Choctaw,  and  Pea  rivers,  and  Gulf  coast, 
3/0 ;  Chatahouche  and  western  branches,  550.     In  all  2700. 

Minerals.— 'Iron  ore  is  found  near  the  head  of  Coney  creek 
and  on  Shoal  creek,  where  there  are  fine  sites  for  mills  and  ma- 
chinery ;  blue  grindstone  grit,  as  it  is  called,  about  sixty  miles 
above  Fort  Claiborne;  coal  in  great  quantity  near  the  same 
place;  also  on  the  Cahawba,  Tombigbee,  and  Black  Warrior 
rivers. 

Animals. — The  wild  animals  are  the  panther,  bear,  wild  cat, 
deer,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  racoon,  squirrel,  hare,  and  rabbit.  Alli- 
gators, from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  abound  in  the  rivers ; 
snakes  in  the  marshy  and  woody  places. 

Population  according  to  the  Census  of  1816.— Whites  22,794, 
Slaves  10,493  ;  Total  33,287* 

This  population  is  very  much  dispersed.  The  chief  settle- 
ments extend  along  the  Alabama  river,  and  the  Coose  branch 
above  Fort  Jackson.  There  are  some  farming  establishments  on 
the  Conecah,  Cahawba,  and  Black  Warrior  rivers.     Below  St, 
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Stephen's,  on  the  Tombigbee,  there  is  a  thin  population,  and 
also  between  this  river  and  the  Alabama,  attracted  thither  by 
tlie  superior  quality  of  the  soil ;  but  during  the  late  war  with  the 
Creeks,  the  settlements  on  the  former  were  abandoned.  In 
Madison  county,  containing  a  sarface  of  twenty  miles  square, 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1817,  was  estimated  at  18,000. 
Iluntsville,  the  capital,  contained  1200.  On  each  side  of  the 
Tennessee,  above  and  below  the  Mussel  Shoals,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable population.  That  of  Jones  and  the  Cahawba  valley 
Was  estimated  at  from  3000  to  4000.  That  of  Tuchaloosa,  at 
the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior,  about  5000.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  territory  (1818)  is  estimated  at  50,000.  The  emi- 
gratioti  is  chiefly  from  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  The  American  government  has  lately  ceded  100,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Tombigbee,  near  the  junction  of  the  Black 
Warrior  branch,  to  a  French  company,  at  two  doHars  an  acre, 
payable  in  fourteen  years,  on  condition  of  their  introducing  and 
cultivating  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

The  town  of  Mobile  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  rivei  of 
the  same  name,  on  a  fine  plain,  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
usual  rise  of  water.  When  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans, 
it  contained  about  200  houses.  Since  that  period  the  population 
has  increased  daily,  and  it  will  probably  become  a  great  com- 
mercial place,  the  centre  of  trade  of  an  immense  country,  ex- 
tending to  Tennessee  and  to  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  In  July 
1817  the  population  was  between  1000  and  1500.  The  houses 
are  of  wood,  and  generally  one  story  high.  Pensacola,  however 
affords  a  better  road  for  vessels,  as  they  are  sheltered  from  every 
wind ;  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  its  entrance,  which 
is  never  less  than  twenty-one  feet,  will  admit  men-of-war  of 
sixty  guns.  The  port  of  Mobile  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole 
bav  which  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  water  can  approach.  Those 
that  draw  from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  feet  water  sail  up  Spa- 
nish river  about  two  leagues,  and  descend  Mobile  river  to  the 
town,  which  requires  but  a  few  houPis,  Vessels  of  greater  draught 
come  within  one  or  two  leagues  of  the  town,  where  they  dis- 
charge and  take  in  their  cargoes.  A  quay  is  now  constructing, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  there  will  be  nine  feet  water 
at  low  tide.     Between  Mobile  Bay  and  Pensacola,  »  distance  of 
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seventy  miles,  the  country  is  yet  a  desert.  A  village  has  bee» 
lately  planned,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tensaw  river,  on  a  dry  ele- 
vated  surface,  where  there  are  fine  springs.  St.  Stephen's,  the 
present  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Tora- 
higbee  river,  eighty  miles  above  the  town  of  Mobile,  and  at  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation  j  it  contains  about  fifty  Itouses. 

Jgricnlture.—'TUe  great  article  of  culture  is  cotton.  The 
average  produce,  per  acre,  is  about  10()0  weight  in  seed.  One 
person,  or  fieW-band,  can  cultivate  from  six  to  eight  acres,  be- 
sides !rt)n>e  maize  for  family  use.  The  soil  is  also  favorable  to 
the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  barleyyoats,  the  common  potatoe, 
yams,  &:c.  The  produce  of  Indian  corn  is  about  twelve  barieli 
an  acre.  Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  for  the  pui^  ose  of  dis- 
tillation. 

Price  of  Lands. — The  lands  in  Madison  county  were  sold,  in 
1810,  from  four  tasix  dollars  an  acre.  The  highest  price  was 
twenty-four  dollars.  In  the  course  of  the  three  first  months  of 
1817,  the  same  lands  nearly  doubled  their  value.  Those  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  extending  from  Madi- 
son county  to  the  Tennessee  line  of  boundary,  wej-e  then  sold 
from  twenty  to  seventy-five  dollars.  The  town  lots  of  Huntsville 
sold  as  high  as  1500  dollars,  ^ 

Commerce.— It  was  stated  in  the  American  journals  of  April 
1817,  that  the  importations  of  the  preceding  veaf,  at  Mobile, 
from  Boston,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  chiefly  bv  sea,  were 
estimated  at  1,000,000  of  dollars;  that  durrag  the  faist  six 
mcnths,  1700  bales  of  cotton  had  been  shipped  here.  The 
trade  of  Madison  county  wiU  centre  m  this  place,  k  is  believed 
that  through  the  channel  of  the  Mofeile,  Tombigbee,  and  Black 
Warrior  rivers,  goods  im  be  brought  from  Europe,  New  Yoiit^ 
or  even  New  Orleans,  to  Himtsville,  on  the  TennejMee  river,  ia 
half  the  time  required  by  aay  other  known  routtf,  and  with 
risk  and  expence. 
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ILLINOIS  TERRITORY. 
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Situation  and  Boundanes,-^Th\s  country  was  established  as 
a  territory  with  a  separate  government  in  1809,  and  by  an  act 
passed  on  the  18th  April  1818,  the  inhabitants  were  authorised 
to  choose  representatives  for  a  convention,  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion and  state  government,  in  order  ^o  their  being  admitted  into 
the  union.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory,  as  laid  down  in  this 
last  act,  are:  From  the  confluence  of,  and  up  the  river  Wabash, 
9nd  along  the  Indiana  line  of  demarcation  to  the  north  west 
corner  of  this  state  5  thence  east  along  the  line  of  its  limita  to 
the  middle  parts  of  Lake  Michigan;  thence  north  along  the 
middle  of  the  said  lake  to  latitude  42"  30'  j  thence  west  to  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi  river,  following  its  channel  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river  along  its  north-western 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  situated  between  26* 
57',  and  42»  30'  north  latitude,  and  contains  an  area  of  58,000 
square  mile.s,  or  37  millions  of  acres.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  380  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  206  miles. 
It  has  the  north-west  territory  on  the  north ;  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Missouri''territory  on  the  south  and  west ;  and  the 
state  of  Indiana  on  the  east. 

Jspect  of  the  Country,  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — The  south- 
ern part  of  this  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  is 
very  level,  and  is,  in  some  parts,  subject  to  inundation.  This 
increases  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  antl  renders  it  even 
too  rich  for  many  agricultural  purposes.  A  tract  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  along  the  Mississippi,  eighty 
miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  is  of  this  description,  and  is 
very  unhealthy.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  very  similar  to  In- 
diana, but  more  picturesque,  particularly  between  Vincennes  and 
St.  Louis,  where  rich  meadows  and  beautiful  woods  alternately 
present  themselves.  Along  the  Little  Wabash,  the  soil  of  the 
prairies  is  a  rich  fine  black  mould,  inclining  to  sand,  from  one 
to  three  or  four  feet  deep,  lying  on  sandstone  or  clayey  loam, 
and  remarkably  easy  of  cultivation.  Between  the  Kiiskaskias 
and  Illinois  rivers,  eighty-four  miles  distant,  the  surface  is  lev«?l 
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till  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  latter,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
high  ridge.     CliarlevoiK  describes  the  north-western  parts  whicfi 
he  visited  as  rich,  beautiful,  and  well  watered.     Near  the  old 
French  settlement  of  Fort  Chartres,  he  informs  us  the  country 
is  open,  consisting  of  vast  meadows  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five 
leagues,  interspersed  with  small  copses  of  valuable  wood;  and 
that  as  far  as  Kaskaskiaa  the  soil  is  fertile,  proper  for  wheat, 
and  every  thing  necessary  or  useful  for  human  life.     The  high 
grounds  continue  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kaskaskias  river, 
at  a  small  distance  from  it,  to  the  Kaskaskias  village,  five  miles 
and  a  half;  then  they  incline  more  towards  that  river,  and  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the 
distance  of  between  three  and  four  miles,  rising  from  100  to  130 
feet,  but  divided  in  several  places  by  deep  cavities  through  which 
small  rivulets  run  into  the  Mississippi.     The  sides  of  some  of 
these  hills  fronting  the  river  are  in  many  places  perpendicular, 
and  appear  like  solid  pieces  of  stone  masonry  of  various  colors* 
figures,  and  sizes.     The  low  land  between  these  hills  and  the 
river  Mississippi  is  level ;  the  soil  rich,  yielding  shrubs  and  fra- 
^^rant  flowers,  which,  added  to  the  number  and  extent  of  mea- 
dows and  small  lakes  interspersed  through  the  valley,  render  it 
oxccedingly  beautiful  and  agreeable.     The  lands  between  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  are  rich  almost  beyond  parallel, 
covered  with  large  oaks,  walnut,  &c.  and  not  a  stone  is  to  be 
seen  except  upon  the  sides  of  the  rivers.     Above  the  Illinois 
Lake,  the  land  on  both  sides,  to  the  distance  of  twenty-seven  or 
thirty  miles,  is  generally  low  and  full  of  swamps,  some  a  mile 
wide,  bordered  with  fine  meadows ;  and  in  some  places  the  high 
land  approaches  the  river  in  points  or  narrow  necks.     Above  the 
head  of  navigation  the  land  is  stony,  and  between  the  northern 
and  eastern  branch  there  are  rich  tracts,  although  intersected  in 
many  parts  by  swamps  and  ponds.     The  alluvial  soil  of  the 
rivers,  the  breadth  of  which  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude,  varying  from  300  or  400  yards  to  more  than  two 
miles,  is  so  wonderfully  fertile,  that  it  has  produced  fine  crops 
without  manure,  for  more  than  a  century.   Beyond  this,  the  dry 
meadow  land  without  trees,  rising  from  30  to  100  feet  above  the 
former,  stretches  to  the  distance  of  from  one  to  ten  miles.   The 
whole  meadow  ground  of  the  Illinois  river  is  supposed  to  vnrit^if. 
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an  area  of  1,200,000  acres.  The  north-western  parts  are  hiHy 
and  broken,  abounding  in  ponds  and  swamps,  called  wet  prairies, 
but  well  watered  and  wooded,  and  containing  tracts  of  fertile 
soil. 

Extent  of  "Navigable  Waters. — Wabash,  240  miles.  Ohio, 
164.  Mississippi,  620.  Illinois,  320;  its  tributaries  from  the 
north-west,  550;  from  the  south-east,  200.  Kaskaskia  and 
branches,  300.  Tributaries  of  the  Wabash,  500.  Minor  rivers ; 
such  as  Lavase,  Marie,  Cash,  &c.  200.  In  all,  3094.  A  water 
communication  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Chicago,  for  the 
passage  of  boats  in  all  seasons,  could  be  opened  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pence. 

Minerals, — Copper  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
Mine  river,  which  joins  the  Illinois,  120  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Millstones  were  formerly  made  by  the  French,  of  a  rock  which 
forms  a  rapid  in  the  Illinois  river,  270  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Alum  was  found  on  a  hill,  near  Mine  river,  according  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Janiste,  a  French  gentleman,  who  ascended  with 
Patrick  Keimedy.  Gun-flints  and  arrow-heads  are  manufactured 
by  the  Indians,  from  stones  found  on  a  high  hill,  nearly  opposite 
the  island  of  Pierre,  in  the  river  Illinois,  100  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Coal  was  observed  extending  half  a  mile  along  the  high 
bank  of  the  north-western  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  276  miles 
from  its  outlet,  50  miles  above  Pioria  Lake,  and  near  the  Little 
Rocks,  which  are  60  miles  from  the  Forks.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  La  Vase,  or  Muddy  river.  About  five  miles  east  of  St. 
Louis,  a  prairie,  called  the  American  Bottom,  caught  fire,  and 
by  the  roots  of  a  tree,  the  fire  was  communicated  to  a  coal-mine, 
which  burnt  during  several  months,  till  it  was  extinguished  by 
the  incumbent  earth.  White  clay  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the 
Illinois  and  Tortue.  Salt  Ponds. — On  the  eastern  side,  half  a 
mile  below  the  coal-mine  above  described,  are  two  salt  ponds, 
100  yards  in  circumference,  and  several  feet  in  depth,  which 
furnish  good  salt  to  the  natives ;  the  waters  are  of  a  yellowish 
color,  and  stagnant.  The  salt  works,  on  the  Saline  river, 
(twenty-six  miles  below  the  mouth  ot  the  Wabash,)  furnish  an- 
nually between  200,000  and  300,000  bushels  of  salt,  which  is 
sold  at  the  works,  at  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel. 

Animals* — The  buffalo,  so  numerous  when  the  French  took 
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possession  of  this  country,  have  retired  to  the  Missouri.  Elk 
Jiiid  deer  are  still  numerous  in  the  woods  and  meadows.  In  tlie 
woods  are  great  plenty  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  opossums,  ra- 
coons, and  other  animals.  Of  wild  fowl  there  is  a  great  abun- 
dance and  variety i^urkeys,  swans,  geese,  teal,  ducks,  pheasants, 
partridge,  pigeon,  &c.  Buzzards,  parroquets,  cranes,  pelicans, 
hawks,  and  blackbirds,  and  generally  the  birds  common  to  the 
western  country.  The  waters  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  small  lake, 
near  Michigan  Lake,  swarm  with  water-fowl,  which  feed  on  the 
wild  rice  that  grows  there  in  great  abundance.  Of  fish  there  is 
great  plenty  in  the  diflFerent  rivers  j  particularly  cat-fish,  carp, 
sturgeon,  and  perch  of  an  uncommon  size.  In  the  Illinois,  or 
Pioria  Lake,  there  is  a  fish  called  Picanneau.  The  serpents  of 
a  venomous  nature  are  the  copper-head  snake,  the  prairie,  and 
common  rattle-snake. 

The  settlements  are  chiefly  on  the  Mississippi'river,  the  Kas- 
kaskia  and  its  branches,  and  more  recently  on  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio.     Those  on  the  Illinois  are  thinly  scattered,  being  some- 
times fifty  miles  distant  one  from  another.     Between  the  Illinois 
and  Wood  river  are  the  American  and  Turkey  hill  settlements, 
formed  by  emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  the  southern  states, 
which  are  flourishing.     The  village  of  Kaskaskia,  founded  by 
some  French  Canadians  more  than  a  century  ago,  contains  at 
present  about   160  families,   who  raise  horned  cattle,  horses, 
swnie,  and  poultry.    There  is  a  post-office,  an  office  for  the  sale 
of  lauds,  and  a  printing  establishment,  which  isfiues  a  weekly 
newspaper  called  the  "  Illinois  Herald."      Cahokia,  also  found- 
ed by  the  French,  situated  on  a  small  stream,  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis,  contains  about 
1(50  houses.     The  situation  is  too  low  to  be  healthy.     The  first 
object  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  fur  trade ;  the  second  agricul- 
ture.    This  place  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  St.  Clair  county,  and 
has  a  post-office.     There  is  aleo  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.     St. 
Philippe,  forty-five  miles  below  the  former,  was  also  established 
by  the  French.     Twelve  miles  below  St.  Philippe  is  the  village 
called  the  Rock  Meadows,  (La  Prairie  du  Rocher,)  containing 
from  sixty   to  seventy   French  families,    and  eighty   negroes. 
There  is  here  also  a  Catholic  Chapel.     Settlements  are  fi)rn}in« 
towards  the  east  and  west,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  distiuice  of  thirty 
29. — VOL.  II.  2  A 
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miles ;  on  the  Wabash,  forty  miles  downwards  ;  on  the  Ka^kua* 
kia  and  Mississippi ;  and  these  settlements  are  separated  by  a 
wilderness  of  100  miles  extent.  8hawnaetown,  or  ShawaDaetown, 
ivhere  once  stood  a  village  of  the  Indians  of  this  name,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ohio,  below  the  Wabash,  and  was  laid  out  at  the 
expence  of  the  United  States.  It  was  injured  by  an  inundation, 
in  the  spring  of  1813,  which  swept  away  the  log-houses,  and 
drowned  the  cattle.  The  inhabitants  escaped  in  boats.  It  now 
contains  thirty  or  forty  families,  who  live  in  cabins  formed  of 
trees  or  logs,  and  subsist  by  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  land 
to  the  Saline  river,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  belongs  to  the 
United  States.  Wilkinsonville  is  a  small  village,  situated  in  a 
fine  meadow,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  river,  about  half 
way  between  Fort  Massac  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  There 
are  other  small  villages,  Mamed  Belle  Fontaine,  L'  Aigle,  Ed- 
wardsville.  English  Prairie. — In  the  autumn  of  1817,  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  English  farmer,  remo- 
ved to  this  country,  and  settled  in  the  south-east  parts,  between 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Wabash,  at  a  spot  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  English  Prairie.  In  his  "  Notes  on  America," 
and  "  Letters  from  Illinois,"  he  has  given  a  just  and  striking  de- 
scription of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  soil,  productions,  mode 
of  culture,  and  capacities  of  improvement;  and  he  has  pointed 
out  the  great  advantages  it  offers  to  settlers,  especially  to  labor- 
»ers,  and  farmers  of  small  capital.  The  extensive  circulation  of 
these  works  has  attracted  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to 
his  settlement ;  and  the  very  favorable  account  he  has  given  of 
the  country,  with  the  confidence  reposed  by  those  who  know 
him,  and  by  those  who  have  read  his  Notes,  in  his  judgment 
and  agricultural  skill,  have  induced  numbers  to  emigrate  to  the 
neighbourhood,  both  from  England  and  the  United  States.  It 
appears,  from  a  variety  of  notices  in  the  American  journals,  that 
population  is  increasing  m  this  quarter  with  great  rapidity. 

In  this  territory  are  mounds  and  fortifications  resembling  those 
of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  but  more  nume- 
rous. In  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  above  and  below  Kahokia, 
there  are  said  to  be  150.  They  are  generally  of  a  conical  form, 
but  of  different  dimensions.  The  largest  measures  2400  feet  in 
circumference,  and  90  in  height.     The  barrows,  like  those  de- 
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scribed  by  Mr.  Jetferson,  are  generally  elevated  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  surrounding  -surface.  It  is  probable  that  they 
served  as  places  of  interment  j  for  they  are  universally  considered 
by  the  Indians  as  the  residence  of  Manitous,  or  spirits. 

/Igvkulture. — The  soil  produces  fine  crops  of  grain,  flax,  and 
hem  J).      Fruit  trees  and  garden  vegetables  thrive  luxuriantly. 
The  soil  is  so  rich,  that  the  idea  of  exhausting  it  ly  cropping 
has  not  yet  entered  into  the  estimates  of  the  cultivators.     Ma- 
nure has  been  known  to  accumulate  until  the  farmers  have  re- 
moved their  yards  and  building    out  of  the  way  of  the  nuisance. 
The  vine  and  cotton  tree  succeed  in  the  southern  parts.     The 
wild  grape  of  this  region  gives  a  wine  of  a  good  quality,  well- 
tasted  and  strong,  of  which  the  French  settlers,  in  1769,  made 
110  hogsheads.    Hops  grow  naturally.  A  large  quantity  of  sugar 
is  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  maple  tree.     Fifty  trees 
wiU  yield  100  pounds,  which  sr-ils  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 
The  mulberry  trees  are  large  and  numerous  j  and  as  the  winter 
is  moderate,  it  is  probable  the  manufacture  of  silk  would  suc- 
ceed.    The  soil  seems  also  adapted  to  the  culture  of  indigo. 
Great  quantities  of  tobacco  are  raised.     Hemp  grows  spontane- 
ously to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  sometimes  three  inches 
thick  within  a  foot  of  the  root,    Wheat,  peas,  and  Indian  corn, 
thrive  well ;  so  does  every  sort  of  grain  or  pnlse,  and  fraits,  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  &c.     Maize  is  the  staple  production  ;  and 
this  grain  is  often  cultivated  in  common,  as  in  patriarchal  times, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  hamlet  j  and  by  this  plan  they 
save  the  expence  offences,  which,  in  extensive  meadows,  with- 
out timber,  would  be  considerable.     Cotton  is  raised  for  domes- 
tic use.* 

One  million  fiv>  hundred  thousand  acres  of  arable  lands,  to 


*  the  following  is  given  by  Mr.  Birkbeck  as  the  necessary  outlay  on  a 
settlement  of  a  quarter  section,  or  1 00  aeres. 
First  instaitiient  on  the  purchase  of  iCO  acres,  at  the  government  price  of 
two  dullars  per  acre,  -  .  «  -        80 

Building  a  house,   -----  50 

Two  horses,  with  harness  and  plougii,  -  -  -       100 

Cows  and  hogs,  seed  corn,  fencing,  and  olhcp  expenccs,      -  220 


A  sum  equal  to  LlOO  Sterling. 
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whicli  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  haVe  been  lately  set  apart 
as  military  bounty  lands.  They  are  to  be  surveyed  in  sections  of 
160,000  acres.  Lead  mines  and  salt  springs  are  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  state,  ai>d  No.  16  of  every  tovirnship  for  the  support 
of  schools.  The  whole  extent  of  lands  in  this  territory  appro- 
priated as  a  recompence  for  the  soldier»  who  fought  in  the  late 
war,  amount  to  3,500,000  acres,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Illinois  river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  They  are 
described  to  be  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  public  lands  have 
seldom  brought  more  than  five  dollars  an  aere,  by  public  sale. 
The  average  amount  of  those  sold  in  October  1816,  at  Edward- 
▼ille,  was  four  dollars.  At  the  land  office  the  price  is  fixed  by 
law  at  two  dollars.  The  United  States  have  obtained,  by  diffe- 
rent cessions  made  by  the  Indians,  upwards  of  16,000,000  of 
acres,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Pioria  lake,  north  of  the 
Illinois  river.  The  lands  which  still  belong  to  the  aboriginat 
proprietors  are  situated  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois 
rivers,  and  north  of  the  source  of  the  Kaskaskra. 

Commerce. — Numbers  of  cattle  are  raised  in  the  fertile  soil 
called  "the  Great  American  Bottom,"  between  the  Kaskaskia 
and  Illinois  river,  for  the  markets  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
Horses  of  the  Spanish  breed  are  also  raised  for  sale. 

The  manufactureSf  m  I&IO,  according  to  the  marshall's  re- 
turn, were  as  fdlows : 

i>oijttM, 
Spinning-wheels,    -  -  .  -  value,        030 

Looms,  460,  clolh  produced,  90,039  yardj,  -  54,028 

Taiineries,  9,  leather  dressed,  -  .  -  7,750 

Distilleries,  10,200  gallons,  «  -  -  _     7,500 

riour,  6.440  barrels,  -  -  .  .  32,?00 

Maple  sugar,  1.5.800  lbs.  ....     1,980* 

The  population  has  nearly  doubled  since  that  period,  and  the 
manufactures  have  advanced  in  a  corresponding  ratior 

Roads,— By  an'aet  of  29th  April  1816,  a  road  is  to  extend 

*  Prices  at  Ennlish  Prairie  in  November  1817. — ^NVheat  3s,  4d.  «terlini{ 
per  bushel ;  bee/  and  pork,  2d.  per  pound ;  liorsts,  60  to  100  dollars :  cows, 
10  to  20;  a  sow,  3  to  5.  Mechanics' wages,  1  to  1^  dollar.  A  waggon, 
35  to  40  dollars,  exclusive  of  tier  to  the  wheels ;  a  strong  waggon  for  the 
road,  complete,  160 ;  bricks  are  laid  at  8  dollan  by  the  thoMand,  including 
]  mo^— (IjOtti  r«  Jrom  Illi  noisi  n.  \'a.  14=) 
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from  Shawneetown,  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  United  States' 
Saline,  and  to  Kuskasitias  in  the  lUiirois  territory;  8000  dol- 
lars have  been  granted  for  this  purpose;  three  commissioners 
have  been  appointed,  who  are  to  receive  three  dollars  each,  and 
their  assistants  one  and  a  half,  per  day,  for  exploring,  surveying, 
and  marking.  There  are  two  roads  leading  through  the  Ohio  to 
Kaskaskias,  one  from  Robin's  Ferry,  seventeen  miles  below  the 
Siline,  to  Kaskaskias,  135  miles ;  the  other  from  Lusk's  ferry, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Cumberfand  river ;  the  last  is 
the  shorter,  by  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  There  is  a  post  route 
from  Vincennes  to  Kaskaskias,  distant  150  miles;  but  travellers 
are  obliged  .to  encamp  two  or  three  nights.  There  is  a  tolerably 
good  road  from  the  mouth  of  La  Vase  to  Wood  river,  passing 
through  Kaskaskias,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  St.  Philippe,  and  Ka- 
hokia.  These  roads  are  gradually  improved  by  the  profits  of 
lands  leased  by  the  government,  at  different  places,  iii  the  Ihie 
of  their  direction. 

Government. — The  government  of  this  territory  was  establish- 
ed by  acts  of  Congress,  dated  3d  February  1809.  A  General 
Assembly  was  authorised  to  be  called  as  soon  as  satisfactory  evi- 
dence should  be  produced  t»  the  governor,  that  such  was  the 
desire  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders ;  though  the  number  of 
free  white  male  inhabitants,  of  twenty- one  years,  did  not  amount 
to  5000.  The  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly  to  be  not 
les  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine,  to  be  chosen  for  four  years, 
and  to  be  apportioned  by  the  governor  to  the  several  counties, 
according  to  the  number  of  free  white  males.  By  an  act  of  27th 
February  180^,  delegates  to  congress  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
citizens  at  the  time  of  electing  their  representatives  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  and  to  have  the  same  powers  as  heretofore 
granted  to  the  delegates  from  the  other  territories.  Congress 
passed  an  act,  on  the  l8th  of  February  1818,  authorising  the 
inhabitants  of  this  territory  t(»  form  a  constitution  and  state  go^ 
vernment,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  union,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  tiie  original  states.  The  convention  to  be  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  were  t<J  meet  on  the  first  monday  of  August  181 8. 
Slavery  is  abolished  by  law,  and  by  net  of  5th  February  181.3. 
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MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 


Michigan,  formerly  Wayne  county,  was  erected  into  a  territory 
with  a  separate  government  in  1805,  with  the  following  limits: 
north,  by  the  straits  of  Michillimackinac ;  west,  by  Lake  Mi- 
chigan ;  south,  by  a  line  running  from  east  to  west,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana;  east,  bv  Lakes 
Huron  and  St.  Clair,  to  Lake  Erie.  The  southern  line  "has  not 
yet  been  accurately  fixed.  It  is  situated  between  41 «  50',  and 
45»  20'  of  north  latitude,  and  5«»  12',  and  9^  west  longitude 
from  Washington.  It  includes  a  surface  of  34,8^0  square  miles, 
or  22,284,000  acres.  Its  length  from  south  to  north  is  250 
miles,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  160  miles.  This  territory 
forms  a  peninsula  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  by 
the  great  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron. 

Soil. — The  surface  has  a  gentle  elevation  from  the  western 
and  northern  borders  towards  the  middle,  which  is  generally 
level,  and  without  hills  or  mountains.  Extensive  meadow  lands 
stretch  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph's  to  Lake  St.  Clair, 
some  of  which,  called  "  high  prairies,"  are  equal  in  quality  to 
those  of  Indiana,  and  are  of  very  different  soil  from  the  low 
prairies,  which  are  sandy  or  marshy.  Other  parts  are  covered 
with  extensive  forests.  The  lands  on  Saganaum  river  are  of  a 
good  quality ;  meadow  lands  extend  from  its  banks  to  the  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles.  Thence  to  Flint  river,  fifteen  miles, 
the  country  is  level,  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  covered  with  trees; 
thence  to  the  Huron  river  the  surface  is  waving,  covered  with 
oak  without  underwood,  and  interspersed  with  lakes,  resembling 
the  county  of  Cayuga  in  the  state  of  New  York,  From  Huron 
to  Detroit  the  soil  is  rich,  but  low  and  marshy.  The  soil  of  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  St.  Joseph's  and  Saganaum  is  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Along  the  Straits  of  St.  Clair  there  are  fine  meadows 
interspersed  with  rich  wood  lands.  The  banks  of  the  Huron  and 
Rouge  rivers  are  also  very  fertile  and  well  wooded.  Those  of 
Swan  creek  are  low  and  unhealthy  within  a  mile  of  the  lake, 
beyond  which  there  is  high  and  good  soil.  That  of  the  uplands 
of  Rocky  and  Sandy  creeks  is  poor  and  sandy.    The  alluvial  soil 
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of  the  rivers  Raisin  and  Miami  is  excellent  near  their  outlets ; 
l)Ut  at  some  distance  becomes  light  and  sandy.  Along  a  conai-. 
dorable  part  ot  the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  are  sandy  eminences, 
formed  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  by  the  action  of  their  cur- 
rent operating  against  the  swell  of  the  lake.  Along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Huron  there  is  a  narrow  tract  of  poor  soil,  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  believed  that  this  territory 
contains  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  soil,  of  which 
eight  millions  have  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States,  who  have  sold  above  200,000  to  different  individuals. 

Climate. — The  northern  situation  of  this  country  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  ;  but  it  is  found  to  be- 
so  modiiied  by  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  that  the  winter  is  warmer 
than  in  some  more  southern  latitudes.  This  season  commences 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of 
March  j  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  borders  of  the  lakes,  du- 
ring this  period,  is  generally  strong  enough  to  suppport  sledges. 
There  is  but  little  snow.  'Jowards  the  state  of  Indirj  ,  the 
climate  resembles  that  of  the  western  counties  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  j  but  along  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  the  winter 
commences  two  weeks  earlier  than  at  Detroit.  Lake  St.  Clair 
is  frozen  over  every  year  from  December  to  February.  According 
to  the  observations  of  General  Wilkinson,  made  in  1797,  the 
thermometer  between  St.  Clair  and  Michillimackinac  never  rose 
higher  at  noon  than  70**,  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  it 
often  sunk  to  46.« 

Extent  ofNavigahle  Waters. — Lake  Michigan  navigable  260 
milts  ;  Lake  Huron,  250 ;  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Straits,  56  ;  De- 
troit river,  26;  Lake  Erie,  72;  Rivers  running  into  Lake  Erie, 
175  ;  Ditto,  the  Straits  of  Detroit,  and  St.  Clair  river  and  Lake, 
100;  streams  running  into  the  Huron,  150;  streams  running 
into  the  Michigan,  700.     In  all,  1789. 

Animals^ — Elks,  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wild  cats,  foxes,  bea- 
vers, otters,  martins,  racoons,  rabbits,  opossums,  squirrels  of 
different  kinds,  and  muskrat,  are  found  in  this  territory.     The 

beaver  still  abounds  on  the  rivers  of  Lake  Michigan.     Fishes. 

Michillimackinac  trout,  from  ten  to  sixty  pounds,  are  taken  in 
all  seasons.  Common  trout  from  four  to  five  ponnds.  White 
nsh  caught  by  seiiics  in  great  numbers  in  the  state  of  Detroit 
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and  Lake  St.  Clair.  They  are  also  tuken  by  means  of  a  dart  or 
spear.  Bass,  black,  white,  and  rock.  Sturgeon  in  Lakes  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  and  St.  Clair ;  but  not  so  large  as  those  of  Hud- 
son river,  and  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  species.  Picherel, 
perch,  suckers,  pike,  and  herrings.  No  other  part  cf  the  United 
Stales  is  so  well  supplied  with  fish.  The  lakes  surround  this  ter- 
ritory on  three  sides  for  the  space  of  600  miles ;  and  all  the 
rivers  are  stored  with  fish.  A  bee  of  a  smaller  species  than  the 
common  bee  abounds  in  the  woods  j  but  the  honey  is  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  though  greatly  valued  by  the  Indians.  The  rivers, 
bays,  and  lakes,  are  covered  with  geese,  ducks,  &c.  Wild  tur- 
keys and  pigeons  are  numerous  j  Imwks  very  common.  In  au- 
tumn the  blackbird  appears  in  flocks,  and  is  very  injurious  to 
corn  and  new  sown  wheat. 

The  agricultural  and  commercial  establishments  are  chiefly  on 
the  Strait  of  Detroit,  on  the  rivers  Miami,  Raisin,  Huron,  and 
Lake  St.  Clair.  The  tract  from  Red  Jliver  to  St.  Clair  is  well 
peopled.  From  Fort  Meigs  to  Lake  Huron  there  are  several 
cottages  separated  by  woods,  or  Indian  lands.  Some  settlements 
have  been  lately  commenced  on  different  parts  of  the  borders  of 
both  lakes.  Detroit,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  strait, 
eighteen  miles  above  Maldon,  and  six  below  the  outlet  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  contains  more  than  300  buildings.  About  half  the 
population  is  of  French  origin,  the  rest  from  different  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  was  originally  defended  by  a 
strong  stockade,  which  was  burnt  down  in  180(?.  Several  wood- 
en quays,  or  wharfs,  project  into  the  river.  That  of  the  United 
States  is  140  feet  long,  and  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  a  ves- 
sel of  400  tons  burthen.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  a  council- 
house,  prison,  and  store.  The  last  is  of  three  stories,  eighty  feet 
in  length,  and  thirty  feet  wide.  Another  store  is  now  building. 
The  present  Roman  Catholic  chnpel  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one  of  a  large  size.  A  college  is  to  be  established  here,  and  the 
building  has  already  commenced.  There  is  a  printing-office,  and 
formerly  a  newspaper,  called  the  "  Michigan  Essay,"  was  issued 
from  Utica,  but  it  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. 

A  land-office  has  been  established  at  Detroit,  where  there  is  a 
garrison  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  130  men.     An  act 
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of  the  General  Congress,  of  the  Cth  of  May  1812,  for  the  sur- 
vey of  2,000,000  of  acres  in  this  terrilory  to  he  given  as  military 
bounty-lands,  was  repealed  in  April  1816,  and  appropriations 
made  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  territo- 
ries. The  public  lands  are  offered  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per 
acre,  in  tracts  of  1 60  acres ;  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  credit  of  five  years  for  the 
residue.  The  price  of  transportation  of  goods  from  Albany  to 
Detroit  is  four  and  one-half  dollars  per  hundred  weight. 
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Boundaries. T-Notih  by  Lake  Superior,  and  the  water  commu- 
nication between  this  lake  and  the  Woods,  and  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods  by  a  direct  line  to  Bed 
river,  which  it  strikes  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Assini- 
boin ;  south  by  the  Illinois  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  parallel  of  42«  30' ;  east  by  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
channel  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior;  west  by  the 
Mississippi  river  to  its  sources,  and  thence  by  the  waters  of  the 
Red  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboin,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Missouri  territory.  It  is  situated  between  42"  30'  and 
49*  37'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  7"  and  20"  west  longi- 
tude from  Washington.  Its  breadth  at  the  latitude  of  46,  from 
cast  to  west,  is  480  miles.     Its  length  is  very  unequal. 

Area  about  147,000  square  miles,  or  94,080,000  acres. 

Aspect  of  the  Country^  and  Nature  of  tJie  Jh)/7.-— This  terri- 
tory, (stretching  across  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude  and  seven  of 
iutitude,  encircled  and  intersected  by  lakes  and  large  rivers,  has 
a  great  variety  of  soil.  Near  the  north-western  parts  must  be 
tlie  most  elevated  point  cf  land  between  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Hudson's  Bay;  for  here,  within  thirty  miles 
of  each  other,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Red,  and  Mississippi  rivers  have 
their  sources,  from  which  they  flow  to  those  seas  in  ah  eastern^ 
northern,  and  southern  direction  respectively,  each  traversing  a 
space  of  more  than  2000  miles.  Carver  describes  "  the  land  on 
—VOL.  II.  2  B  ^ 
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the  south-cast  side  of  Green  bay  by  Lake  Michigan  isr  but  Very 
indifferent,  being  overspread  with  a  heavy  growtli  of  hemlock^ 
pine,  spruce,  and  fir  treCvS ;  but  adjoining  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  it  is  very  fertile,  the  country  in  general  level,  and  affordiut; 
many  fine  and  extensive  views."  Major  C,  Gratiot,  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  has  given  the  following  description  of  the  country 
borderuig  on  Green  bay.  "  The  south-east  coast  of  the  bay  is 
deviated  and  rocky,  furnishing  a  fine  harbour  for  vessels.  The 
lands  receding  from  the  shore  are  beautiful,  and  covered  with 
fine  forests  of  maple,  oak,  birch,  and  white  walnut  trees.  The 
lands,  on  entering  Fox  river,  are  low  and  marshy  j  and  from  the 
extent  of  the  marshes  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  country  is 
sickly,  but  this  is  pot  the  case.  On  th?  western  side  of  the  ter- 
ritory, below  th€  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  high  lands  and  prai- 
ries have  the  appearance  of  a  tolerably  good  soil  j  but  above  this 
parallel.  Pike  h^s  remarked,  that  it  gradually  becomes  poorer. 
Two-thirds  of  the  adjacent  country  between  the  river  Des  Cor- 
beaux,  or  parallel  of  45"  50',  and  Pine  river,  is  so  covered  with 
small  lakes,  that  it  is  impassable  except  in  bark  canoes.  Along 
the  water  course?  are  clumps  of  oak,  ash,  maple,  and  lynn  j  and 
numbers  of  elk  deer  and  buffalo  are  seen.  Above  Pine  river 
the  surface  is  divided  into  ridges,  covered  with  pine  and  hem- 
lock, interspersed  with  fimalj  meadows,  and  low  tracts,  with  elm, 

.  beech,  and  bass-wood.  From  Leech  lake  to  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  rivei,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  described  by 
Pike,  "  as  an  impenetrate  jnorass,  or  boundless  Savannah." 

Oimate.-— The  elevation  and  northerly  situation  of  a  great 
portion  of  this  territory  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  cold, 
which,  however,  is  modified  by  the  great  masses  of  water  of 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 

Extent  oj  h^avigable  Waivrs.'-~Coast  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
280  miles ;  east  and  west  coast  of  Green  Bay,  235 ;  coast  of 
Lake  Huron,  ^0  j  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  55 ;  coast  of  Lake  Su- 
perior from  its  outlet  to  the  Grand  Portage,  800  j  Plein  and 
Depage,  200  j  Chicago,  Wakayah,  Mascjuedon,  Milwakie,  Sau- 
kie,  &c.  all  entering  the  lake  between  Chicago  and  the  mouth 
of  Green  Bay,  400  j  Fox  river.  Crocodile,  and  De  Loup,  250; 
Menomonie,  Rouge,  Gaspard,  and  Sandy,  running  into  Green 

'  Bay,  350}  Manistic  and  Mino  Cockien,  150;  St.  Ignace  and 
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Little  Bouchitaouy,  120j  Great  Bouchitaouy  and  Minaston, 
140;  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Superior,  American  side,  1500; 
Mississippi,  from  the  Red  Cedar  Lake  to  the  Illinois  boundary, 
(in  latitude  42"  30',)  1000;  Tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  550.  Chippewa,  liuflTalo,  Ou- 
isconsin,  &c.  1300;  part  of  Rocky  river  and  branches,  570; 
interior  lakes,  150;  total,  SlOOniiies. 

Mitwrals. — Silver  ore  has  been  found  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Superior,  near  Point  aux  Iroquois,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
falls  of  St.  Marie ;  a  lump  of  ore  weighing  eight  pounds,  of  a 
blue  color,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Mprburg,  a  Russian  gen- 
tleman in  the  English  service,  who  carried  it  to  England ;  it  pro" 
duced  sixty  per  cent  of  silver.  The  lead  mines  of  Dubutjue  (tho 
name  of  the  proprietor)  extend  from  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  distance  of  twenty- seven  or  twenty-eight 
leagues  between  the  Ouisconsin  and  Rocky  branches,  occupying 
a  breadth  of  from  one  to  three  miles,,  The  annual  produce  of 
metal  is  from  20,000  to  30,000  pounds.  Copper  ore  and  native 
copper  seem  to  abound  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  on  the  banks  of  some  of  its  tributary  streams. 
The  number  of  white  inhabitants  of  this  territory  is  yet  incon- 
siderable, but  no  enumeration  was  made  in  1810,  and  we  have 


•  h\  ihe  bed  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  which  runs  in  a  northern  course 
into  the  lake,  there  is  a  mass  of  pure  copper  measuring  tweUe  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  one  extremity,  and  fourteen  at  the  oilier.  When  the  river  is 
low,  its  upper  surface  appears  above  the  water.  Tliia  metal  is  very  pure, 
and  80  ductile  that  it  can  easily  be  hammered  into  any  form.  Fi<  ces  of  se- 
veral pounds  have  been  separated  by  an  axe  or  chisel,  by  Dr.  Francis  Le 
Barron,  apothecary-general  of  the  United  States ;  and  by  Mr.  Hepry,  one 
of  the  agents  of  a  British  company  employed  ty  search  for  this  metuL  This 
author  says,  (Travels  and  Advent-ires  lit  Canada,  &c  )  "  that  the  Ontoita^on 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  whicH  is  on  ils  banks  and 
its  iieiKhboumoqd.  The  copper  presented  itself  to  the  ^ye  in  niAss^s  ot 
jrarious  dimensions.  The  Indians  sliowed  one  of  twenty  pounds  weight. 
They  were  in  tJie  practice  of  manufacturing  this  metal  into  spoons  and 
bracelets  for  themselves."  At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  he  discovered  a  mass  of  this  metal  which  lie  supposed  to  weigh 
five  tons,  from  which  he  separated  100  pouuds  by  means  or  aii  axe.  The 
waters  of  Roaring  river,  which  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  into  Lake  Micblr 
gan,  are  impregnated  with  copper,  and  tlie  lish  which  inhabit  thpjn  Hfe  b^? 
jitved  to  be  of  a  poisonous /luaiitY, 
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not  been  able  to  procure  satisfactory  information  on  the  subje^ct. 
A  tract,  of  about  8,000,000  of  acres,  of  this  territory,  is  claimed 
by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  in  virtue  of  a 
deed  in  their  possession,  granted  and  signed  by  two  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  the  1st  of  May  1767* 


MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 

Situation  and  Boundaries. — The  Missouri  territory  extends 
from  the  Mississippi,  on  the  east,  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  on 
the  west ;  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south,  to  Ca- 
nada, on  the  north.  It  lies  between  29^  and  49<^  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  12«  50'  and  32'  of  west  longitude  ftoin  Washington. 
Its  length  firom  south  to  north,  is  about  1400  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  886  miles,  containing  an  area  of 
about  9^5,250  squai^e  miles,  or  630,560,000  acres. 

Aspect  oj  the  Country^  and  Nature  of  Soil. — Country  Wa- 
tered by  tJie  Missouri  River. — On  the  northern  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  fine  rich  meadows  extend  from  its  mouth  to  the 
junction  of  the  tivo  streams  known  by  the  name  of  Charatan. 
Here  the  hills  recede  from  the  river ;  they  afterwards  approach 
opposite  Grand  river,  above  which  they  again  recede  as  far  as 
the  Sauk  Pr^rie,  where  they  are  lost  to  the  view,  and  re-appear 
at  Charatan  Scarty.  After  this  they  are  scarcely  visible  till  we 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  Throughout  the  same  dis- 
tance, on  the  southern  side,  the  elevated  ridge  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Missouri,  but  sinks  considerably  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Osage.  The  bills  are  generally  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  from  150  to  200  feet,  covered  with  a  blackish  soil, 
more  or  iess  fertile,  and  but  thinly  wooded,  expept  between  the 
Osage  and  Kansas  rivers.  Beyond  these  hills  there  are  high, 
open,  and  fertile  plains.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  that 
of  the  Nadawa  river,  the  distance  between  the  chain  of  bills  on 
each  side  of  the  Missouri,  is  generally  from  four  to  eight  miles. 
On  the  northern  side,  above  the  Nadawa,  the  meadows  stretch 
out  so  far,  that  the  hills,  to  the  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles 
keyond  the  Platte,  disappear,  cNcept  at  intervals.      On  thi; 
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southern  side,  the  Missouri  wasMes  the  foot  of  the  hills,  from  the 
ancient  village  of  Kansas  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river.  The  lands  are  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  for  settlements.  Above  the  Ayoway  village,  the  hills  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Missouri  recede,  and  again  approach 
towawls  the  mouth  of  Floyd's  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  320 
miles.  On  the  opposite  side,  near  Council  Bluffs,  they  also  re- 
tire from  the  view,  and  reappear  at  the  Mahar  village,  a  distance 
of  200  mile^  in  which  tract  there  is  much  less  wood  than  below 
the  junction  of  the  Platte  river.  Near  Floyd's  river  the  northern 
hills  approach  the  Missouri,  and  recede  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sioux  river,  whose  course  they  direct ;  and  again  appear,  with 
less  elevation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Whitestone  river.  On  the 
southern  side  they  disappear  beyond  the  Mahar  villages,  and  are 
again  seen,  at  the  distance  of  forty-four  miles,  at  a  place  called 
the  Cobalt  BluS,  from  which  they  stretch  along  the  banks  as 
far  a^  Yellow-stone  river,  more  than  1000  miles.  From  the 
moutlrpf  James  river,  the  two  ridges  gradually  apprdach  nearer  j 
towafds  Musselshell  river,  the  intervening  breadth  is  from  one  t6 
three  miles  j  thence  it  contracts  to  the  cataract,  where  the  Mis- 
souri has  forced  its  passage  through  the  ridge  ifstlf.  The  hills, 
in  general,  are  not  too  elevated  for  culttire  j  above  Wood  river 
they  do  not  rise  to  more  than  150  feet  above  the  water ;  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Osage  they  preserve  the  same  height ;  after 
which  they  sink  till  near  the  Matidan  villages,  whence  they  rise 
till  their  union  with  the  northern  hills,  which  preserve  an  eleVtt* 
tion  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  to  the  great  chain  of  mduiitains^ 
In  many  places  there  would  not  be  timber  sufficient  for  the  pur*, 
pose  of  establishments,  especially  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte, 
Below  this  river  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  wooded.  Above  the 
Poncas  village  are  seen  laige  masses  of  pumice,  gypsunt,  Glau-> 
ber's  salt,  and  common  salt,  in  a  cry8talli2ed  state.  Trunks  <rf 
trees,  in  a  petrified  aiate,  are  embosomed  in  masses  of  day, 
which  proves  that  the  surface  was  formerly  wooded.  The  change 
may  have  been  produced  "by  the  burning  of  coal,  whieh  abotttids 
in  this  district.  Above  th6  mOuth  of  the  Platte  river,  itt  the  vii 
cinity  of  rivers  which  empty  themSehres  into  the  Missbuti,  the 
vegetable  soil  has  been  entirely  consumed;  and,  bn  entering  this 
plain,  it  exhibits  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  ruins.  The  whole  coun- 
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try,  from  the  distance  of  200  to  300  miles,  from  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  one  continued 
prairie,  or  level  surface,  ex«;ept  along  the  rivers,  the  alluvial  soil 
of  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  surrounding  country,, 
and  the  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  river. 
The  Missouri  river  is  generally  from  150  to  300  feet  below  th& 
level  of  the  surface. 

Country  South  qf  the  Missouri. — Along  the  Mississippi,  fron^, 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  head  of  Tiwapatty  Bottom, 
abov0  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,,  a  distaiu-e  of  nearly  450  miles 
the  country  is  low  and  level ;  and  between  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Francis,  there  is  a  tract  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  breadth, 
covered  with  swamps  and  ponds  which  are  dry  in  summer,  buK 
are  con»pletely  overflowed  in  spring.     The  middle  of  this  tract 
being  more  elevated  than  the  sides,  (he  waters  flow  from  it  in 
opposite  directions  to  these  ^wo  rivers.      Tiwapatty    Bottoroy 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  six  in 
breadth,  is  covered  with  a  thick  growtb  of  timber  and  rushes* 
The  latter  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  feet.    The  soil  of  this  low 
country  is  a  rich  mould  well  adapted  for  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,. 
flax,  and  hemp.     The  high  grounds  commence  about  twelve 
miles  below  Cape  Girardeau,  from  which  a  chain  of  hills  stretch* 
es  across  the  country  to  the  St.  Francis,  dividing  the  lower  from 
the  upper  country.     The  low  lands  are  generally  well  wooded, 
the  high  grounds  very  thinly,  and  scarcely  a  shrub  is  seen  on  the 
natural  meadows.     Between  St.  Genevieve  and  the  Maramek 
river,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  composed  of  solid  masses 
of  limestone  arranged  in  horizontal  strata^  which,  in  some  parts, 
are  elevated  360  feet  above  the  water.    The  soil  of  the  prairies 
is  lighter  and  looser  than  that  of  the  w<)Qded  surface,  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  sand.    When  wet  it  assumes  a  deep  black 
color  and  oily  appearance.     It  is  generally  three  feet  in  depth, 
and  reposes  on  a  thin  stratum  of  sand,  under  which  is  every 
where  found  a  saponaceous  clay  of  a  dirty  yellow  color.    The 
banks  of  the  Arkansas  river  are  liable  to  inundation  to  some  dis- 
tance from  its  confluence^    From  the  village  of  Arkansas  to  Ver- 
digris river,  a  distance  of  at  least  500  miles,  the  banks,  except 
some  elevated  cra^y  cli£fs,  are  low,  with  a  rich  soil,  which  in 
many  parts  is  eovered  with  reeds  and  cane.    Below  the  limits  of 
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the  0:iage  hunting  grounds  the  surface  is  well  wooded  j  but  be- 
iweeii  the  rivers  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Flatte,  and  from  Verdi- 
gris river  to  the  Mexican  mountains,  there  is  an  immense  prai- 
rie with  few  trees  or  shnibS)  except  on  the  borders  of  the  waters. 
The  surveyor,  Mr.  Brown,  employed  by  government  to  run  the 
line  of  demarcation  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Arkansas  river,  be- 
tween the  lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  Osage  Indians,  has 
furnished  some  valuable  information  concerning'  this   country. 
Along  this  line  from  the  Missouri  fort,  situated  near  the  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  39"  5'  north  to  the 
Osage  river,  three  or  four  miles  below  the  village  of  this  nation, 
a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles,  there  is  one  continued  prairie, 
except  some  spots  along  the  creeks  or  small  streams.     The  soil 
in  general  is  of  a  good  quality.     On  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Osage  river  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil ',  that 
on  the  opposite  side  is  inferior,  but  it  opens  into  a  fine  fertile 
plain,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  summit  of  some 
high  mounds  or  insulated  hills  near  the  Indian  village.     "  From 
this  eminence,*'  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  I  am  persuaded  that,  turn- 
ing round,  I  could  survey  500  square  miles,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
first  quality ;  timber  and  springs  only  are  wanting  to  make  this 
the  finest  part  of  the  worid  I  have  yet  seen."     From  this  point 
towards  the  woody  country,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  the  land 
becomes  gradually  less  fertile  to  the  streams  of  the  Grand  river 
of  the  Arkansas,  which  runs  in  a  western  -direction.  Approaching 
the  river  Arkansas,  the  country  is  low  an^wampy  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles;  thence  half  the  distance  to  the  moun- 
tains there  is  a  continued  succession  of  low,  naked,  and  badly 
watered  prairie  hills.     The  country  watered  by  White  river  is 
little  known  except  from  the  accounts  of  white  hunters,  traders, 
and  Indians,  who  agree  in  describing  the  soil  as  very  ritih,  and 
well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  over  a  surface  of  at  least 
100  miles  square.     The  St.  Francis  river  also  passes  throagh  a 
fine  country.    Between  the  river  Platte  and  the  Missouri  there 
is  an  extensive  surface  of  moving  sands,  resembling  those  of  the 
African  desert.     Major  Pike  passed  over  several  leagues  extent 
where  there  was  no  appearance  of  vegetation,  except  the  hyssop 
and  prickly  pear.     Between  the  American  and  Spanish  territory 
there  is  a  tract  from  200  to  500  miles  wide,  extending  from  the 
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shore  of  the  province  of  Texaj,  in  a  north*vvest  direction  to  the 
Micsouri,  and  having  the  river  Del  Norte  on  the  west,  of  ifhich 
the  soil  is  barren  and  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  anonymous 
author  of  Sketches  of  Louisiana  remarks,  that  in  this  extensive 
plain  the  Red  River  takes  its  rise,  \vhile  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
pass  through  it  from  the  mountains  to  the  west.  From  the  saline 
nature  of  this  land,  particularly  towards  the  south,  and  its  im- 
mense fossile  produstions,  we  may  judge  that  it  was  once  an  in- 
Jand  sea,  which  some  convulsion  of  nature  raised  to  its  present 
height,  for  every  small  hill  or  eminence  in  this  whole  extent  is 
completely  covered  with  oysters  and  other  marine  shells.  Twti- 
tbirds  of  the  springs,  on  the  lowest  computation,  arc  as  salt  as 
the  sea,  and  in  every  direction  through  its  small  craggy  moun- 
tains, large  quantities  of  rock  salt  can  be  dug  out  from  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
c.i  a  salt  mountain,  which  the  author  says  he  often  heard  of, 
but  never  couK^  find.  This  accounts  for  the  extreme  saltuess  of 
the  Red  river,  which  has  its  source  in  those  parts ;  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Arkansas  also,  which  passes  through  this  tract,  and 
some  of  whose  branches  rise  in  it,  are  at  all  times  so  salt  as  to 
be  rather  unpalatable.  The  red  color  of  these  two  sti?ams  is  oc- 
casioned partly  by  the  oxyde  of  iron  which  they  gather  on  their 
way  through  the  mountains,  and  partly  by  the  immense  beds  of 
ochre  which  exist  every  where  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
prairie.  Along  tlie  northern  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  Gasconade,  the  borders,  Ui  the  breadth  of 
one  or  two  miles,  arc  low,  fertile,  and  well  wooded.  The  south- 
ern border  h  elevated  and  also  fertile,  with  pine  trees  intermixed 
with  the  cane  and  grape  vine ;  and  it  preserves  this  character  to 
the  junction  of  the  Osage.  Above  this  river,  on  each  side  of  the 
Missouri,  there  is  a  tract  of  about  30,000  square  miles,  which 
is  considered  as  the  most  fertile  in  the  territory,  and  leqiial  to 
the  soil  of  Kentucky;  three-fifths  consisting  of  undulating  prai- 
»ie,  the  rest  of  woodlainls  watei-ed  by  different  cretks  or  streams, 
and  the  whole  siirface  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Coimtri^  North  of  the  Misfiouri—Fwni  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mis- 
souri to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  low  margin  of  the  bank  is 
of  a  rich  sandy  soil,  and  well  wooded  to  a  short  distance  |  behind 
these  in  many  places  are  extensive  meadows,  which  above  the 
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Wabisipinokin,  undulate  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  river,  and 
thus  form  a  succession  of  low  vallies  and  perpendicular  cliffs, 
oruaineuted  with  ash,  elm,  birch,  sugar-maple,  and  cotton-wood^ 
Above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  these  yield  to  the  pine,  which  ge- 
nerally is  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  streams.  The  St.  Pierre  or 
St.  Peter's  river,  which  runs  through  the  territories  of  the  Nau- 
dowessies,  flows,  says  Carver,  through  a  most  delightiul  country, 
aboundinp'  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  growing  spontaneously^  ' 
and  capable  of  affording  all  its  luxuries  also  by  cultivation.  Wild 
rite  grows  h.cre  in  abundance,  and  every  part  is  filled  with  trees 
bending  under  their  loads  of  fruit,  such  as  plums,  grapes,  and 
apples ;  the  meadows  are  covered  with  hops,  and  many  sorts  of 
vegetables. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  parts  of  this  territory  already 
settled,  situated  between  the  thirty- third  and  fortieth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  anj^  cold,  similar 
to  those  which  are  experienced  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  they 
are  here  of  a  much  shorter  duration,  and  the  general  tempera- 
ture is  mild  and  agreeable.   The  changes  are  not  so  sudden  as  in 
the  eastern  states,  and  the  north-west  wind,  which   brings  a 
thiliing  cold,  seldom  continues  more  than  eight  hours.     Spring 
opens  with  heavy  rains,  which  are  frequent  til]  the  first  of  May, 
when  they  cease,  till  the  first  of  Aug;ist ;  and  during  this  period, 
the  weather  is  warm,  with  frequent  thunder  and  lightning.     In 
winter,  the  Mississippi  generally  freezes  over  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  the  ice,  which  is  nearly  two  feet  thick,  breaks 
up  about  the  close  of  February.     Sometimes  this  takes  place  at 
an  earlier  period;   and  the  cold  weather  returning,   the  river 
freezes  a  second  time.     This  happened  in  January   18!1,  when 
alter  several  weeks  of  delightful  temperature,  the  thermometer, 
ill  the  space  of  four  days,  fell  from  78«  to  JO"  below  ^sero.     At 
St.  Louis,  in  latitude  38''  40',  the  winters  are  generally  mildei 
than  in  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.    The 
snow  is  seldom  more  than  six  inches  in  depth,  though  some- 
times the  cold,  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  is  greater  than 
in  Canada.     The  mercury  frequently  falls  several  degrees  below 
zero. 

Extent  qf  Navigable  Haters.— The  Missouri  river  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  boats  3000  miles;    the  Arkansas,  above  1200 J  the 
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White  Hver,  between  400  and  500  j    the  St.  Francis,  300;    th* 
Gasconade,  200}    the  Osage,  350. 

Mnerate.— Lead  ore  is  very  abundant  in  this  country ;  it  is 
'said  to  extend  through  a  surface  600  miles  in  length,  and  200  in 
breadth,  from  St.  Genevieve  to  the  mines  of  the  Sack  and  Fox 
Indians,  on  the  Mississippi.*  Iron  ore  on  the  rivers  St.  Francis, 
Mara.mek,  and  Osage,  and  in  the  country  watered  by  White 
river.  Above  Cedar  Island,  1075  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  where  the  alluvial  soil  terminates,  the  brown  iron  ore 
appears  on  the  surface,  and  prevents  vegetation,  (Bradbury.) 
Copper,  a  short  distance  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  j  the  ore 
was  formerly  wrought  by  the  French,  until  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  Indians.     It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  Dupratz 

♦  The  chief  mine  worked  ut  present  is  Icnown  by  the  name  of  Burton, 
(belonging  to  Mr.  Austin,)  and  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  west 
of  the  Tillage  of  Si.  Genevieve,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ne- 
gro fork  of  the  Maramek.   The  matrix,  or  gangue,  of  calcareous  stone,  lies 
at  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  the  veins  of  ore  extend  generally  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  from  four  to  six  feet  nnder  ground,  and  in  some  places 
descend  to  a  considerable  depth.     Mr.  Lebaume,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  pro- 
jtrietor  of  a  square  league  of  land,  dug  holes  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  only, 
in  places  remote  from  each  other,  and  found  ore  in  thirty>eighl.  On  the  Ma- 
remek  river  the  ore  is  found  in  layers  of  two  feet  in  thickness  above  the 
stratum  of  rock.     The  ore  is  sold  at  the  pit,  at/rom  twenty  to  twenty-five 
dollars  per  1000  pounds.  An  able  digger  will  sometimes  raise  2000  in  a  day, 
with  no  other  instruments  than  a  pick  wooden  shovel,  and  sledge.     The  ore 
is  melted  in  a  rudely  constructed  furnace,  by  the  combustion  of  large  logs  of 
wood,  on  which  it  is  placed  in  alternate  layers,  to  fhe  amount  of  6000 
pounds.     By  thi^  rude  process  it  yields  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  scoria  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  more.     More  improved  furnaces,  similar  to  those  of 
Europe,  have  been  lately  introduced.     The  only  air-furnace  is  at  the  mine 
Burton,  of  which  the  expence  is  estimated  at  between  5000  and  6000  dollars. 
The  following  estimate  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  different  mines,  and  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  without  including  smelters,  blacksmiths, 
and  others,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Brackenridgej  Mine  Burton,  50,000 
poiknds,  15  hands;  New  d" agings,  200,000,— 40 j  Perry's  diggings.  Mine  Li- 
berty, 60,000,-50;    Elliot's   diggings,    100,000,— SiO;   Mines  of  Belle  Fon- 
taine, 300,000,-50;  Bryan'sdiggings,  600,000,— 70;  Richwood's,  75.000,— 
80;  Mine  fi  La  Motte,  on  the  river  St.  Francis,  100,000,-40;  Fourche 
Courtois,  10,000,— 15 ;  Mine  k  Aobius  and  Mine  a  Joe,  30,000,-20.     In  ail, 
1,525,000  pounds,  and  350  hands.    In  1816,  the  profits  of  Mr.  Smith's  mine, 
at  the  rate  of  one-fiflh  of  the  quantity  raised,  amounted  to  ^0>000  dollars. 
The  author  of  the  Western  Gazetteer  (p.  188)  estimates  the  annual  quantity, 
in  1^16,  at  1000  tons  of  smelted  lead.    The  price  is  from  four  to  five  dollars 
per  cv^L  *  Ibat  cf  shot  sine  do!l£fs. 
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was  deceived  concerning  the  existence  of  a  silver  mine  on  the 
Maramek  or  Merramack  river.     Zinc. — The  blend  ore  of  this 
metal  is  found  in  the  pits  formed  for  working  the  lead  mines. 
Pyrites  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Washita  river.     Spar 
crystallized  in  caves   and  subterraneous  places  from   the  river 
Missouri  to  that  of  the  St.  francis.     Limestone  abounds  in  the 
elevated  country.     There  is  a  rock  on  Bonhomme  creek  from 
which  millstones  and  grindstones  are  manufactured.     Marble  of 
a  common  kind  in  different  places,  some  with  red  veins.     Gyp- 
sum in  great  plenty  on  the  rivers  Maramek,  Osage,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas.    The  cliffs  of  the  last  in  many  parts  consist  of  solid 
gypsum.     Serpentine,  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  300  miles  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  De  Moins  and 
St.  Peter's.     Of  this  mineral  the  Indians  manufacture  their  to- 
bacco-pipes.    Coal,  a  large  body  near  the  moutli  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  at  the  foot  of  Ihe  bluffs  on  the  Osage  river  j  and, 
according  to  hunters,  on  the  Little  Missouri  and  Yellow  Stone 
rivers.     About  four  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  edge  of  a 
creek,  there  is  a  vein,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick, 
which  is  used  by  the  blacksmiths.   On  the  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
near  the  village  of  St  Ferdinand,  the  bed  of  coal,  called  by  the 
French  La  Charbonniere,  is  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 
Alum,  a  bed  was  lately  discovered  on  Red  River  in  33«  of  north 
latitude,  146  miles  due  west  from  the  Mississippi.     Nitre  is 
found  in  a  very  pure  state  in  different  places  on  the  Gasconade 
and  Arkansas  rivers.     The  banks  of  the  last  are  so  incrusted 
with  saltpetre,  that  in  some  seasons  they  appear  as  if  covered 
with  snow.     In  subterraneous  places  along  the  Missouri,  it  does 
not  lose  more  than  four  per  cent,  by  the  process  of  refining, 
and  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  no  uncomnjon  thing  for  three  men 
to  procure  100  pounds  in  a  day.     In  the  spring  of  18l0,  James 
M'Donald  of  Bonhomme,  and  his  two  sons,  went  to  some  caves 
on  the  Gasconade  river  to  make  saltpetre,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
returned  with  3000  pounds  to  St.  Louis.      Ochre,  near  Cape 
Girardeau,  which  the  inhabitants  on  the  Mississippi  employ  to 
paint  their  buildings,  and  for  beauty  and  durability  it  is  «aid  to 
be  equal  to  that  imported  under  the  name  of  Spanish  brown, 
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which  is  of  a  hard  consistence,  the  Indians  manufacture  their 
household  utensils.  Of  the  second  kind,  mixed  with  "a  curious 
red  soapstone  of  a  fine  texture,"  they  form  paints  of  various 
shades.  Of  a  fine  white  clay  they  construct  the  bowls  of  their 
pipes  and  calumets.  Salt — With  this  most  valuable  article  this 
country  is  copiously  supplied  ;  the  salines  south  of  the  Missouri 
river  are  of  various  descriptions,  and  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
believed  they  could  furnish  salt  to  more  than  double  the  actual 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  Establishments  in  this  Territory. — The  district  of  St. 
Louis  is  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  by  the  Missouri 
river  on  the  north,  by  the  Maramek  on  the  south.  The  town  of 
St.  Louis,  situated  in  38"  39' north  latitude,  and  12*  5l'  west 
from  Washington  extends  two  miles  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Missouri;  and  eighteen  above  that  of  the  Maramek,  and  about 
1350  above  New  Orleans.  It  was  founded  in  1764,  There  are 
three  streets  parallel  with  the  river.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  limestone,  with  a  garden  or  park  inclosed  with  a  stone 
wall.  In  18 16,  the  population  of  the  town  of  St.  Louis  was 
iabout  2000.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  March  181/ 
was  from  350  to  400.  Some  of  the  lands  near  St.  Louis  are 
extremely  fertile.  On  those  of  Boon's  Lick,  near  the  river 
Mr.  Bradbury  saw  Indian  corn,  the  ears  of  which  he  estimated 
to  be  fourteen  feet  high.  Some  of  this  land  was  lately  purchased 
at  one  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  per  acre.  Carondelot,  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Vuide  Poche,  or  empty  pocket,  about  six 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  direction  of  the  mines,  contains 
between  forty  and  fifty  houses.  St.  Ferdinand,  fourteen  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  St.  Louis,  contains  about  sixty  houses.  It 
stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  one  side  of  whic^i  is  a  fine  rivulet, 
on  the  other  fertile  prairies.  Other  settlements  are  forming  at 
St.  Andrew's,  twenty-four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Louis, 
along  the  Maramek,  and  towards  the  Dubois  settlement,  sixty 
miles  from  the  Mississippi.  Herculaneum,  a  village  of  200  in- 
habitants, established  by  Colonel  Hammond  and  Major  Austin, 
is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  river,  at  about  an 
equal  distance  from  St.  Louis  and  St.  Genevieve,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Joachim  river.    Boats  are  built  here  j  there  are  several 
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mills  in  the  vicinity ;  and  a  patent  shot  factory  has  been  late- 
ly established  by  Mr.  Matlock,  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  where 
there  is  a  fall  for  the  shot  of  200  feet  perpendicular.     The  dis- 
tance from  this  place  to  the  lead  mines  is  forty- five  miles  west. 
The  district  of  St.  Genevieve  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Maramek,  on  the  south  by  Apple  creek,  on  the  west  by  a  line 
not  designated,  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  along  which  it 
extends  above  100  miles.   The  village  of  St.  Genevieve,  situated 
about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Gabarre  creek,  in  latitude 
37'  51',  contained,  in  1816,  350  houses,  an  academy,  eight  or 
ten  stores,  and  it  had  a  road  leading  to  the  lead  mines.  The  an- 
nual imports  were  then  estimated  at  150,000  dollars.    A  track, 
extending  five  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  containing 
7000  acres,  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  in  common,  and  called 
the  "Common  Field."     Corn  or  maize  is  generally  raised.  The 
village  of  New  Bourbon,  situated  on  a  high  ground  two  miles  be- 
low the  former,  contained  seventy  houses  in  1816.    The  inhabi- 
tants are  chieBy  French.     On  Big  river,  which  traverses  the 
track  where  the  lead  mines  are  wrought,  there  are  several  com- 
pact 8ettl«»nents,  of  which  the  largest  is  Bellevue,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles  west  of  the?  town  of  St.  Genevieve. 
The  other  settlements  are  inconsiderable. 

The.pijited  States  have  purchased  from  the  Indians  of  this 
country  about  70,000  square  miles,  or  45,000,000  of  acres  j  a 
surface  eqqal  to  that  of  the  three  states  of  Vermont,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.     The  line  of  demarcation,  commencing  in  la- 
titude 39»  5'  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  with  the  Mis- 
souri, 300  miles  from  its  mouth,  runs  north   100  miles  across  a 
fine  country,  to  the  head  of  the  little  river  Platte,  thence  east 
over  a  less  fertile  surface,  150  njiles  and  a  half  to  the  river  De 
MoinF,  and  down  this  river  sixteen  miles  to  the  Mississippi  j  south 
of  the  Missouri,  from  Prairie  de  feu,  or  the  Meadow  of  fire, 
thirty  miles  belpw  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  and  south  254  miles- 
down  this  river  to  the  Arkansas,  and  by  its  channel  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  distance  of  above  250  miles. 

Territorial  Cover nment.-^The  act  of  th--  "ongress  of  the 
United  States,  providing  for  the  government  of  this  territory, 
was  passed  in  June  1812.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  United 
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States,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  This  magistrate  is  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs^ 
and  is  invented  with  power  to  appoint  and  commission  all  publie 
officers,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law  j  to  grant  pardon  for 
offences  against  the  territory,  and  reprieves  for  those  against  the 
United  States ;  and  to  convene  the  assembly  o&  extraordinary 
occasions.  Under  the  governor  there  is  a  secretary,  whose  duty 
is  to  record  knd  preserve  ail  the  acts  of  the  genera)  assembly, 
and  to  transmit  authentic  copies,  every  six  months,  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
governor,  the  government  is  executed  by  this  secretary.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  genera'  assembly,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  a  person  chosen  in  each  coun- 
ty for  two  years,  by  those  who  elect  the  r^resentatives  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  persons  elected  must  be  twenty- five 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  territory  one  year  preceding  the 
election,  and  must  possess,  in  his  own  light,  200  acres  of  land. 
When  a  vacancy  happens  by  death,  or  by  removal  from  office, 
two  persons  are  nominated  by  the  house  of  representatives,, 
whose  names  are  returned  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,^ 
one  of  whom  is  appointed  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  The 
house  of  representatives  Is  composed  of  members  elected  every^ 
second  yaar.  The  qualifications  are  similar  to  those  for  the 
teg^slafive  council.  The  electors  consist  of  all  free  white  male 
citizens,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  have  resided 
twelve  months  in  the  territory  next  preceding  an  election^ 
and  who  have  paid  territorial  or  county-taX.  The  general 
assembly  meets  every  two  years,  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  first  mon- 
day  in  December.  All  bills  having  passed  both  houses,  must 
afterwards  be  approved  of  by  the  governor.  But  the  general 
assembly  cannot  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal'  of  the  soil, 
Aor  with  any  regulation  of  congress  concerning  the  purchasers. 
Lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  are  free  from  taxation  i 
those  of  non-resident  proprietors  are  not  taxed  higher  than  those 
of  residents.  It  is  also  provided,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
livers,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  their  tributary  streams,  is  ta 
be  frets   "om  duty  or  impost. 
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Judiciary.^The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  and 
inferior  courts.     The  judges,  who  are  appointed  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  hold  their  office^ 
for  the  term  of  four  years.     The  superior  court  consists  of  three 
judges,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  except  those  which 
are  capital,  and  with  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  cases  of  the  value  of  100  dollars.     By  an  act  of  congress 
of  the  29th  of  April  1816,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  may 
be  required  by  the  general  assembly  to  hold  superior  and  circuit 
courts,  at  certain  times,  and  under  prescribed  regulations  j  the 
circuit  courts  to  have  the  same  jurisdiction,  as  above  mentioned, 
with  appeal  to  the  superior  court  in  all   matters  of  law  and 
equity.     Jurors  are  selected  from  among  the  free  white  male  ci- 
tizens of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  not  disqualified  by  any  legal 
proceeding,  and  who  have  lived  a  year  in  the  territory.     Dele- 
gates to  congress  are  to  be  elected  by  the  citizens  at  the  time  of 
electing  their  representatives  to  the  general  assembly,  to  have 
the  same  powers,  privileges,  and  compensation,  as  are  granted 
to  delegates  of  other  territories. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  AND  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN, 
INCLUDING    THE    COLUMBIAN    VALLEY. 

Rocky  Mountains.— .These  were  so  named  by  the  hunters,  on 
account  of  their  steep  and  rugged  appearance.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  great  chain  which  extends  from  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, nearly  to  the  polar  circle.  The  American  exploring  party 
not  having  a  barometer,  were  unable  to  ascertain  their  heights, 
but  the  perpetual  snow  on  their  summits  indicates  an  elevation 
of  8000  or  9000  feet.  By  means  of  the  log,  the  velocity  of  the 
Missouri  river  was  found  to  be  generally  about  five  miles  an 
hour,  which  affords  another  proof  of  great  elevation.  In  Europe, 
at  the  latitude  of  45<',  the  circle  of  perpetual  congelation  is 
about  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  but  a  greater  de- 
gree 01  cold  prevails  on  the  Aiucficau  contitient,  and,  whet)  al- 
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lowance  is  made  for  this^  the  altitutJe  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  supposed  to  be  about  S500  feet.  The  Andes,  which  run 
nearly  parallel  to  the  west  coast  of  the  southern  continent,  rise 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  20,000  feet.  The  highest  ridge 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  4b° 
and  47'',  was  covered  with  snow  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  in  the  lower  parts,  along  the  deiiles  and  water- 
courses, the  snow  does  not  disappear  till  the  month  of  June. 
MiKkenzie  supposes  that  the  summit  is  elevated  3000  feet  above 
the  base.  Between  the  above  parallels,  the  breadth  of  the  chain 
is  estimated  to  be  about  240  miles ;  but  it  is  divided  into  ridges^ 
forming  deep  vallies,  along  which  flow  numerous  streams  on 
either  side,  from  nearly  the  same  source.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  ri- 
vers, the  one  a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  the  other  of  the  Columbia, 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains.  Clark's  river 
descends  from  the  western  side  of  another  chain,  from  which 
several  streams  run  east  into  the  Missouri ;  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  waters,  in  one  place,  is  said  not 
to  exceed  a  mile.  The  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  northern, 
or  Jefferson  branch  of  the  Missouri,  is  in  latitude  43°  30',  and 
longitude  about  112°  west  from  London.  A  small  island  in  that 
river  is  named  Three  Thousand  Mile  Island,  this  being  its  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  reckoning  by  the  course 
of  the  river. 

Another  great  chain  of  mountains,  nearly  parallel  to  the  for- 
mer, and  distant  from  them  about  eighty  leagues,  stretches 
across  the  country,  near  the  coasi.  The  most  elevated  parts  of 
this  chain,  Mount  Jefferson  and  Mount  Hood,  between  the  44th 
and'45th  parallels,  are  also  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These 
mountains,  which  have  been  seen  by  d\\  the  navigators  who  have 
visited  this  coast,  extend  more  than  3000  miles  from  i/ook's 
Entry  to  California.  Between  these  two  great  ridges  runs  ano- 
ther less  elevated  ridge,  in  a  south-west  direction,  towards  the 
45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  it  terminates  in  a  level 
plain.  Another  stretches,  in  a  north-western  direction,  across 
the  Columbia  river,  towards  the  great  chain  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  those  near  the 
sea,  th6  country  is  a  wide  and  extensive  plain,  without  woods, 
except  along  the  narrow  elevated  borders  of  the  water-courses. 
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Towards  the  46th  parallel,  this  tract  extends  nearly  400  miles 
from  east  to  west  j  near  the  53d  parallel,  where  it  was  observed 
by  Mackenzie,  it  is  contracted  to  200  miles;  and  here  the  un- 
even surface  and  woods  commence. 

/?^W..~Columbia  river,  which  traverses  the  country  situate 
between  the  two  great  chains  of  mountains,  runs  first  in  a  north- 
west, and  afterwards  southern  direction,  to  the  46th  degree  of 
la  itude,  where  it  takes  a  westerly  course  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
into  which  ,t  discharges  its  waters,  a  little  above  the  46th  degree 
of  latitude      The  great  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia  are 
Clarke  s,  Lewis,  and  the  Multonah  rivers.     Clarke's  river,  the 
most  northern,  rises  in  the  great  chain  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
near  the  45th  para^^el,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Wisdom  rive 
the  extreme  branch  of  Jefferson  river,  and  has  a  north-western 
course  to  the  48th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  breaks  tCgh 
he  western  ridge  of  mountains,  and  takes  a  south-west  direc 
t.on  to  the  Columbia.     It  divides  into  two  great  branches,  the 
main  branch  and  the  eastern.    The  former,  near  Traveller's  Rest 
creek,  is  150  yards  in  width;  the  latter  is  about  90  near  its 
junction,  and  its  northern  fork  is  45  yards,  with  a  current  deep, 
rapid,  and  turbid.     Clarke's  river,  and  its  various  branches,  are 
obstructed  by  numerous  ranids  and  shoals.     Had  they  been  na- 
vigable,  they  would  haw      brded  a  convenient  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  rivers  Dearborn  and  Ordway  of  the  Mis- 
sour.,  to  which  they  approach  near.   Lewis  river,  whose  branches 
extend  towards  those  of  Madison's  river  of  the  Missouri,  runs  a 
north  western  course  to  the  Columbia,  with  which  it  unites  near 
the  great  south-eastern  bend.    Its  banks  formed  of  rugged  stone. 
0  a  dark  color,  rise,  in  many  places,  to  the  height  ot  200  feet 
Near  Its  mouth  ,t  is  575  jards  in  width,  but  shoals  and  rocks 
render  the  navigation  difficult.     Its  eastern   branch,  the  Koos- 
kooskee    has  also  numerous  islands  and  shoals.     Near  its  mouth 
)t  IS  1.0  yards  ,n  width,  but  in  the  mountains,  at  the  junction 
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Soil  and  Aspect  oj  the  Count^-y.-On  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,   the  country,  for  several  hundred  miles  i„ 
length,  and  about  fifty  in  breadth,  is  a  high  level  plai„T  h  „  " 
interspersed  with  groves  of  the  long  leaved  piae.   In'descend.S 
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the  soil  gradually  becomes  more  fertile,  and  in  many  parts,  i  of 
an  excellent  quality.  Along  the  base  o£  the  ridge  large  masses 
of  grey  freestone  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
partakes  of  the  same  color.  Rut  along  the  Koo.ikooskce  and 
Lewis  rivers,  it  consi.sts  of  a  light  yellowish  clay,  which  produ- 
ces nothing  but  tiie  prickly  i)ear,  and  a  sntall  bearded  grass 
three  inches  in  length.  Below  the  junction  of  Lewis  river,  in 
latitude  46"  l3',  there  are  no  trees  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Between  this  river  and  the  Kooskooskce,  the  range  of  mountains 
which  run  in  a  south-west  direction,  juuI  across  which  Lewis 
river  passes  near  the  north-eastern  extremity,  terminate  in  a 
high  open  plain.  Thence  another  chain  extends  across  the  Co- 
lumbia in  a  north-westerly  direction,  beyond  which,  from  the 
mouth  of  Lewis  river,  is  a  plain  which,  in  autumn,  had  no  other 
vegetation  than  a  species  of  willow  and  the  prickly  pear.  In 
spring  it  produces  a  short  grass  of  so  nutritious  a  quality,  that 
the  horses  of  the  country  become  fat  with  this  rich  pasturage  in 
a  short  time,  though  exposed  to  great  fatigue.  Below  Cataract 
river  the  country  is  broken,  the  hills  covered  with  white  oak  and 
pine  J  and  below  Quicksand  river  it  is  low,  rich,  and  wooded. 
Near  Crusatt's  river  the  mountains  approach  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  with  steep  rugged  sides  covered  with  pine,  cedar, 
oak,  and  cotton-wood  ;  and  near  the  entrance  of  Lapage  river 
the  cliffs  rise  200  feet  above  the  water,  from  the  summit  of 
which,  the  snow-capped  mountains  to  the  west,  150  miles  dis- 
tant, are  distinctly  visible. 

The  shore  of  the  Pacific  is  low  and  open,  with  a  grassy  sur- 
face ;  but  the  inner  side  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  runs 
parallel  therewith,  is  covered  with  thick  timber.  Cape  Disap- 
pointment rises  from  150  to  160  feet  above  the  water.  Clarke's 
Point,  thirty  miles  south-east  of  the  former,  and  which  projects 
two  miles  and  a  half  into  the  sea,  is  elevated  1000  feet  above  its 
surface.  In  Halley's  Bay,  laid  down  by  Vancouver  in  latitude 
46*  19',  the  tide  rises  eight  feet  and  a  half. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  region  is  milder  than  in  the 
same  parallel  of  the  Atlantic  states.  In  the  Columbia  valley 
there  was  little  appearance  of  frost  in  the  month  of  November. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  rained  daily  from  the  1st  to  the 
15  th  of  November,  and  in  Halley's  Bay,  in  latitude  46'  19',  the 
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rain  did  not  cease  for  more  than  two  hours  together  during  ten 
days.  The  summit  of  the  Rocky  chain  of  mountains  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  sides  and  intervening  vallies  are 
subject  to  extraordinary  variations  of  temperature.  On  the  Slst 
of  August  the  ink  froze  in  the  pen  of  the  American  travellers. 
On  the  IGth  of  September,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches.  On  the  21st  the  cold  was  intense  on  the  mountains, 
while,  in  a  valley  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Kooskooskee,  there 
was  an  agreeable  warmth.  On  the  25th,  the  heat  became  op- 
pressive. In  descending  towards  the  great  plains,  the  tempera- 
ture was  agreeable  during  the  first  days  of  October,  and  after- 
wards the  warmth  was  refreshed  by  a  regular  morning  breeze 
proceeding  from  the  eastern  mountains,  in  latitude  46®  34',  On 
the  ridge  between  the  Chopannish  and  Kooskooskee,  the  snow 
was  eleven  feet  deep  on  the  17th  of  June.  Mackenzie,  in  re- 
tnrning  across  the  same  chain  of  mountains  farther  north,  near 
the  5yd  degree  of  latitude,  found  their  sides  covered  with  snow 
on  the  26th  of  July ;  "  the  ground  still  bound  by  the  frost ;  the 
herbage  scarce  begun  to  spring  j  the  crowberry  bushes  just  be- 
ginning to  blossom." 

Animals. — The  horse  and  the  dog  are  the  only  domesticated 
animals.  The  horse  is  small,  but  well  formed  and  active,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  He  has  no  other  subsistence 
than  the  pasturage  of  the  plains,  with  which  he  remains  in  a 
good  state  during  winter,  if  not  too  much  exercised.  A  hand- 
some horse  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  beads  and  trinkets. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kooskooskee  river,  Captain  Clarke  pur- 
chased a  good  mare  for  a  bottle  of  eye- water.  Wild  horses  were 
seen  near  the  route  of  the  American  party  across  Clarke's  riyer, 
and  they  aresaid  to  be  very  numerous  near  the  sources  of  the 
Yellow  Stone  river,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
dog  is  of  a  small  size,  with  erect  ears,  and  pointed  nose,  like 
those  of  the  wolf.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  short  and  smooth ; 
on  the  tail  it  is  long  and  straight.  The  flesh  is  not  eaten  by  tho 
natives.     The  only  use  of  the  dog  is  in  pursuit  of  the  elk. 

The  length  of  the  route  by  which  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain 
Clarke  travelled  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  4134  miles;  but  on 
their  return,  in  1806,  thev  came  from  Travellers'  Rest  creek  di- 
rectly to  the  fahs  Oi  tiic  xTiissouri  nver,  which  shorictss  the  dis* 
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tance  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  3555  milesw 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  of  this  dis- 
tance is  up  the  Missouri  to  the  falls  of  that  river;  thence  passing 
through  the  plains,  and  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Kooskooskee  river,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
is  340  miles.  Two  hundred  miles  of  this  distance  is  a  good 
road;  140  miles  over  a  mountain,  steep  and  broken,  sixty  miles 
of  which  was  covered  several  feet  deep  with  snow,  at  the  end  of 
June.  From  the  navigable  part  of  the  Kooskooskee,  they  de- 
scended that  rapid  river  seventy-three  miles,  to  its  entrance  into 
Lewis'  river,  passed  down  that  river  154  miles,  to  the  Columbia, 
and  which  conducted  them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  distance 
of  413  miles.  The  tide  water  met  them  in  the  Columbia,  180 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  total  distance  descending  the  Columbia 
waters  was  640  miles,  making  a  total  of  3555  miles,  on  the 
most  direct  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.* 


»  The  following  outline  of  a  Bubsequent  journey  across  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains  Will  form  an  addition  of  some  value  to  the  information  given  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  ^ 

Since  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  several  parties  In  the  empJoy 
of  the  Fur  Company  establishment  at  Astoria,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  within 
fourteen  miles  of  Cape  Disappointment,  have  crossed  the  American  conti- 
nentto  and  from  that  place,  by  a  much  easier  southern  route  over  the 
mountains,  where  the  chain  appears  to  sink  considerably.    On  the  28th  of 
June  1812,  one  of  the  partners  of  this  c/>mpany,  with  four  companions 
two  of  whom  were  Frenchmen,  and  hunters,  set  out  from  Astoria,  %vilh  dis^ 
patches,  for  New  York.     At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  one  of  the  hunters  becoming  insame,  was  went  back  to 
the  establishment.  The  others  pursued  their  voyage  up  this  river,  and  at  the 
distance  of  600  miks,  they  met  with  an  American,  Mr.  Joseph  Millar 
proceeding  to  the  place  of  their  departure,  whom  they  found  in  want  ot 
food  and  clothing,  having  been  robbed  of  every  thing  by  the  native- 
Arriving  at  the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
some  Indians,  who  discovered  hostile  intentions,  followed  their  track  during 
six  days,  and  stole  all  their  horses,  fifteen  in  number,  which  obliged  them 
to  proceed  on  foot,  carrying  on  their  backs  their  ammunition,  blankets, 
and  smaU  stock  of  provisions.    Pursuing  an  east-south-eastem  course,  they 
arrived  at  the  head  waters    if  the  great  river  Platte,  by  which  they  d^ 
scended  to  the  Miss.ur.    -id  rh.mc*  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  30th  of  May  1813.    nj  thj*  route,  which  is  considsrably  farther  south 
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COLUMBIA  TERRITORY, 


AMD   tHE 

.  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  territory  of  Columbia,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  states 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  became  the  permanent  seat  of  go- 
vernment in  the  year  ISOl.  This  territory,  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac,  contains  a  surface  of  ten  miles  square,  of 
which  tlie  diagonals  are  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 
The  south  angle  is  at  Fort  Columbia,  situated  at  Jone's  Pointj 
at  the  mouth  of  Hunting  creek,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Poto^ 
mac. 

iJiwers.— The  Potomac,  which  has  been  described  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Virginia,  traverses  the  territory  of  Columbia.   From  Wash- 
ington to  its  mouth,  in  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  it  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  frigate,  a  distance,  in  following  its  course,  of  about 
200  miles.     The  tide  water  flows  to  the  distance  of  three  miles 
beyond  Vi^ashington  city,  where  the  common  tide  rises  to  the 
height  of  four  feet.   By  a  survey  of  the  Potomac,  made  in  1789, 
it  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  above  the 
city  of  Washington,  this  river  is  143  feet  higher  than  at  tide 
water  J  that  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  river,  near  the  western 
limits  of  Maryland,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  thirty-one 
miles,  the  descent  is  445  feet,  or  fourteen  and  a  half  per  mile; 
and  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  tide  water,  a  distance  of  187 
miles,  the  descent  is  715  feet,  or  382.  per  mile.     By  a  survey, 
made  in  1806,  at  the  expence  of  the  Potomac  Company,  it  was 
ascertain  id,  that  the  Shenandoah  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Port 

than  that  of  Lewisi  and  Clarke,  the  mountains  are  so  low  and  even  that 
they  might  be  crossed  with  a  waggon  and  horses. 

Another  party,  of  sixty  men,  set  out  from  St  Louis  on  the  Ist  of  March 
1811,  and,  leaving  the  Missouri  a*  the  Ricara  village,  they  puisued  a 
•outh-west  course  to, the  Big  Horn  mountaiif;  and,  after  enduriHg  great 
hardships,  and  losing  some  of  their  number  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  firat 
of  them  reached  Astoria,  on  the  western  coast,  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  last  ia  the  moQ^:  of  A^ril  lais. 
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Republic,  has  nearly  the  same  breadth  during  all  this  distance 
of  200  mile:^,  in  which  the  descent  is  but  435  feet. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  surface  of  the  district  of  Washington 
is  beautifully  irregular  and  diversified  j  in  some  parts  level,  in 
others  undulating  or  hilly,  and  intersected  by  deep  vatlies.  The 
soil  is  so  various  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  its 
composition.  On  the  level  banks  of  the  Potomac  there  is  a  deep 
alluvion  formed  by  the  depositions  of  this  river,  and  contain- 
ing fragments  of  primitive  mountains,  pyrites,  gravel,  and  sand, 
shells,  and  the  remains  of  vegetable  substances.  In  digging 
wells  at  the  city  of  Washington,  trees,  in  a  sound  state,  have 
been  discovered  at  different  depths,  from  six  to  forty-eight  feet, 
near  the  New  Jersey  avenue.  Near  Bladensburg  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive vein  of  carbonated  wood.  The  stone  of  which  the  public 
buildings  are  constructed  is  found  to  inclose  leaves  of  trees  and 
ligneous  fragments ;  and  it  undergoes  a  considerable  contraction 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  stone  with  which  the  ba- 
sons of  the  Potomac  canal  are  lined  is  a  species  of  sandstone, 
similar  to  what  is  found  in  coal  beds.  The  rock  employed  to 
form  the  foundation,  or  base,  of  the  houses  of  Washington,  is  a 
species  of  gneiss,  composed  of  feldspai,  quartz,  and  mica,  of  a 
leafy  texture,  owing  to  the  abundance  and  disposition  of  the 
mica. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
the  climate  of  the  district  of  Washington  is  unhealthy ;  but  this 
opinion  is  not  formed  on  good  grounds,  for  it  is  certain,  that  in 
no  season  is  it  visited  by  habitual  or  endemical  disease.  The 
best  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  a  place  is  the  longevity  of  its  in- 
habitants. Mr  Blodget  has,  we  know  not  from  what  data,  esti- 
mated the  annual  deaths  at  Washington  city  at  I  in  48  to  50 
persons  j  at  New  York,  at  I  in  44  to  50 ;  at  Baltimore,  1  in  43 
to  49  J  at  Charleston,  1  in  35  to  40.  From  this  it  results,  that 
of  all  these  places  Washington  is  the  healthiest.  But  in  a  new 
city,  where  there  is  a  constant  influx  of  inhabitants,  the  registers 
do  npt  furnish  accurate  data  for  estimating  the  mortality. 

During  autumn  bilious  fever  sometimes  prevails,  but,  at  this 
season,  it  is  common  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
winter  chronical  diseases  often  occur,  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  which  check  perspiration  j  but  these  are  not 
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confined  to  this  city.  In  July  the  heat  is  often  oppressive ;  but 
it  is  hslievcd  on  good  grounds,  that  the  climate  has  been  im- 
proved  by  the  clearing  of  the  country,  and  that  the  extremes 
both  of  heat  and  cold  are  now  less  violent  than  formerlv.  Du- 
ring the  last  ten  years,  the  average  depth  of  the  snow  has  not 
exceeded  eight  or  ten  inches,  though  it  was  much  greater  in  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  territory  of  Columbia  in 
1800  was  14,098 ;  in  1810  it  amounted  to  24,023;  chat  of  the 
city  was  8208 ;  of  George -town,  4948 ;  of  Alexandria,  7227  ;  of 
Washington  county,  exclusive  of  towns,  2315;  that  of  Alexan- 
dria county,  1325.  In  1817  Georgetown  and  Washington  were 
supposed  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  district 
30,000. 

Congress  has  wisely  permitted  foreigners,  not  citizens,  to  hold 
lands  within  the  territory,  which  must  powerfully  contribute  to 
its  population  and  improvement.  Foreign  tradesnjen,  artificers, 
and  maimfacturers,  having  taken  the  oath  of  citizenship,  are  free 
from  taxes  for  five  years.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  population 
of  Washington  is  of  Irish  origin.  The  laboring  class  is  chiefly 
Irish,  and  many  of  them  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language.  They  have  cut  the  canal,  made  and  repaired  the 
streets,  and  executed  most  of  the  manual  labor  of  the  city. 

City  of  Washington, — The  city  of  Washingttin  is  situated  on 
the  Potomac,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  its  Eastern 
branch,  which  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Annakostia,  in  latitude 
38"  55  north,  and  in  longitude  76"  53'  from  Greenwich. 

The  meridional  line  which  passes  through  the  capitol  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Ellicot.  The  longitude  was  calculated  by  Mr. 
Lambert. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  situation  more  beautiful, 
healthy,  and  convenient,  than  that  of  Washington.  The  gently 
undulating  surface  produces  a  pleasing  and  varied  «»fFect.  The 
rising  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Potomac  are  truly  picturesque ; 
the  river  is  seen  broken  and  uninterrupted  by  the  sinuosities  of  its 
course,  and  the  sails  of  large  vessels  gliding  through  the  majes- 
tic trees  which  adorn  its  banks,  give  additional  beauty  to  the 


scenery. 
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about  four  miles  and  a  half,  and  from  north-east  to  southwest 
about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  hou'ies  are  thinly  scattered 
over  this  space;  the  greatest  number  are  in  the  Pennsylvania 
avenue  between  the  capitol  and  the  president's  house,  from  the 
latter  towards  Georgetown,  and  near  the  barracks  and  navy  yard 
on  the  eastern  branch.  The  public  buildings  occupy  the  most 
elevated  and  convenient  situations,  to  which  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  creek  may  be  easily  conducted,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
part  of  the  city  not  already  watered  by  springs.  The  streets  run 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen,  named  after  the 
different  states,  and  which  run  in  an  angular  direction.  The 
Pennsylvania  street,  or  avenue,  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  president's  house  to  the  capitol,  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  160  feet  in  breadth;  the  breadth  of  the  narrowest  streets  is 
from  90  to  100  feet. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  universally  admired.     The  most  eligi- 
ble places  have  been  selected  for  public  squares  and  public  buifd- 
ings.   The  capitol  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  which  is  eleva- 
ted about  eighty  feet  above  the  tide- water  of  the  Potomac,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  above  the  intermediate  surface.     This  edifice 
will  present  a  front  of  650  feet,  with  a  colonnade  of  260  feet, 
and  16  Corinthian  columns  31|  feet  in  height.     The  elevation 
of  the  dome  is  150  feet;  the  basement  story  20;  the  entable- 
ment 7 ;  the  parapet  6i  ;  the  centre  of  the  building,  from  the 
east  to  the  west  portico,  is  240  feet.    The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and 
the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  of  solid  masonry  of  hewn  stone,  which, 
in  appearance,  resembles  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Port- 
land stone.     The  centre,  or  great  body  of  the  building,  is  not 
yet  commenced,  but  the  two  wings  are  nearly  finished.     The 
north  wing,  which  contains  the  senate  chamber,  has  the  form  of 
a  segment,  with  a  double  arched  dome,  and  Ionic  pillars.     It  is 
adorned  with  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.    and   Mary  Antoinette. 
Under  the  senate  chamber  are  commodious  rooms  for  the  library, 
and  the  judiciary  courts  of  the  United  States.    The  south  wing,' 
containing  the  hall  of  representatives,  and  rooms  for  transacting 
business  by  committees,   is  of  a  circular  form,   adorned  with 
twenty.four  Corinthian  pillars,  behind  which  are  galleries  and 
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lobbies  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  listen  to  the  de- 
bates. 

The  foundation  was  laid  in  1794,  the  north  wing  was  finished 
in  1801,  the  south  wing  in  1807.  The  interior  was  originally  of 
wood,  whith  soon  decayed ;  and  to  substitute  stonej  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  whole  arrangement.  I'his  magnificent 
edifice  is  the  joint  composition  of  several  artists;  Thornton, 
Latrobe,  Hallet,  iind  Hatfield.  From  the  Capitol  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  Potomac,  of  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria. 

The  president's  house  consists  of  two  stories,  and  is  170  feet 
in  length,  and  85  in  breadth.  It  resembles  Leinster-house,  in 
Dublin,  and  is  much  admired.  Even  the  poet  Moore  styles  it  a 
"grand  edifice,"  a  « noble  structure."  The  view  from  the  win- 
dows fronting  the  river  is  extremely  beautiful. 

One  of  the  objects  embraced  by  the  original  plan  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  university,  on  an  eirensive  scale,  for  the  whole 
Union.  A  communication  was  made  on  this  subject  by  the  presi. 
dent  to  the  Congress  in  1817. 

The  public  offices,  the  treasury,  department  of  state,  and  of  war, 
are  situated  in  a  line  with,  and  at  the  distance  of  450  feet  from, 
the  president's  house.  These  buildings,  of  two  stories,  have  120 
feet  in  front,  60  in  breadth,  and  16  feet  in  height,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  a  white  stone  basement,  which  rises  6  or  7  feet  above 
the  surface.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  form  a  communication 
between  these  offices  and  the  house  of  the  president,  a  plan  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned. 

The  jail  consists  of  two  stories,  and  is  100  by  21  feet.  The  in- 
firmary is  a  neat  building.  There  are  three  commodious  market- 
places, built  at  the  expence  of  the  corporation. 

The  public  buildings  at  the  navy- yard  are  the  barracks,  a  work- 
shop, and  three  large  brick  buildings  for  the  rcceiiticu  of  naval 
stores.  The  barracks,  constructed  of  brick,  are  tiOO  feet  in  length, 
50  in  breadth,  and  20  in  height.    At  the  head  of  the  barrack- 
yard  is  the  colonel's  house,  which  is  neat  and  commodious.    The 
work  shop,  planned  by  Latrobe,  is  900  feet  in  length. 
^  The  patent  office,  constructed  according  to  the  plan  of  J.  Hoban, 
Esq.,  (who  gained  the  prize  for  that  of  the  president's  house,)  con- 
wts  of  3  stories,  and  is  1 20  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide.  It  is 
ci.i^u  w.ii.  a.  pcujinciii,  iniQ  MX  iuuic  piiuscers.  rroni  the 
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eminence  on  which  it  stands  the  richly-wooded  hills  rise  X)n  every 
side,  and  present  a  scene  of  unequalled  beauty, 
i-  In  the  summer  of  1814  this  metropolis  was  taken  possession  of 
by  axi  English  naval  and  land  force,  which  set  fire  to  the  caprtol, 
president's  house,  public  offices,  and  navy -yard.  The  moveable 
property  destroyed  at  the  latter  {)lace  has  been  estimated  at 
117,743  dollars  J  the  loss  sustained  in  buildings  and  fixtures  at 
91,425  J  the  expences  of  rebuilding  at  62,370j  in  all,  571,541 
dollars.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  partial  destruction  of  the  ca- 
pitol,  president's  house,  and  other  public  edifices,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  460,000  dollars;  in  all,   1,031,541  dollars. 

Tobacco  was  formcily  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  near  Wash- 
ington on  the  Potoniac  Bottoms,  but  wheat  is  now  the  staple  pro- 
duce. CcrtHin  tracts  of  these  lands  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
been  sold  at  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars  per  acre. 

Taxes.— ^In  1807,  a  yearly  tax  of  one  dollar  was  laid  on  all 
species  of  dogs.  And  in  August  1809,  an  additional  annual  tax  of 
nine  dollars  was  laid  on  all  ftmale  dogs.  In  1810,  a  tax  of  one- 
half  per  cent,  or  fifty  cents  on  the  value  of  every  hundred  dollars, 
>vas  laid  on  real  and  personal  property.  On  male  slaves,  between 
fifteen  and  forty- five  years  of  age,  belonging  to  residents  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  a  yearly  tax  of  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  was 
imposed,  and  one  dollar  only  on  all  female  slaves,  between  fifteen 
and  forty  years..  The  taxes  on  jjrivate  carriages  are  as  follows :  A 
coach,  per  ^annum,  fifteen  dollars;  a  chariot,  or  post  chaise, 
twelve;  a  phaeton,  nine;  four  wheeled  carriages  of  any  other  de- 
scription, with  steel  springs,  six;  with  wooden  springs,  three; 
with  wooden  spars,  two;  curricle,  chaise,  chair,  or  sulky,  three. 
Slaves. — It  is  certainly  an  inconsistency  most  painful  to  a 
•well-disposed  mind,  that  slavery  should  continue  to  disgrace  a 
country  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  liberty.  Most  of  the  domes- 
tic and  field  labor,  at  Washington,  is  performed  by  negro  slaves. 
The  excuse  (for  it  is  only  an  excuse)  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure white  servants,  and  still  more  difficult  to  retain  them.  It 
is  stated  that  in  this  district,  this  unhappy  class  of  men  are 
treated  with  greater  humanity  than  in  most  of  the  slave  states. 

The  Potomac  bridge  was  built  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
pany, or  board  of  connnissioners,  and  the  funds  were  raised  by  a 
subscription  consisting  of  2000  shares,  at  100  dollars  per  shaic. 
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The  expences  of  the  work  ahrioirnted  to  96,000  dollars,  and  con- 
sequently the  real  value  of  a  share  was  forty-eight.  The  brido-e, 
which  is  covered  with  planks  of  white  and  yellow  pine,  is  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  supported  by  strong  piles,  from  eighteen  to  forty 
feet,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  A  neat  railing  separates 
the  foot  from  the  horse  way.  By  means  of  a  simple  crank  and 
pulley,  the  dra.w-bridge,  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  is  raised  by  the 
force  of  one  individual.  .    j;;:i,i.). 

The  tolls  are  high,  afour-horsecarriage,l|  dollar;  atwo-hor.sQ 
cairiage,  1  dollar;  a  four- horse  vvagj;on,  62X  cVnts;  a  two-horse 
waggon,  .371-;  a  gig,  36f ;  a  horse,  18|;  a  man,  6|.  The  toll  of 
18J0  amounted  to  9000  dollars.  The  interest  of  the  stock  has 
risen  to  eight  per  cent.  After  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  the  corpo- 
ration will  be  disolved,  and  the  bridge  become  the  property  of  * 
the  United  States.  '  •       >:iu.i  ;.  •' 

Banks.-^Exdushe  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  seven  banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Education, — By  an  act  of  the  city  council,  iii  December  1S04, 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  thirteen  trustees,  seven  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by 
the  joint  ballot  of  the  council,  and  six  by  individuals,  who  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  net  proceeds  of  taxes  on 
slaves  and  dogs,  of  licences  for  carriages,  and  hacks  for  ordinaries 
and  taverns,  for  selling  wines  and  spirits,  for  billiard  tables,  for 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  for  theatrical  and  other  public  amusements, 
are  employed  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  city. 

There  are  two  academies  in  the  city,  under  the  Hirocticn  of  the 
corporation,  which  were  established  by  the  Voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  supported  by  the  wiporation. 
In  these  two  seminaries  there  are  generally  from  120  to  150 
scholars,  including  tl^iose  who  pay  for  their  tuition.  The  houses 
are  large  and  connmodious,  and  were  intended  to  be  the  germ  of  a 
national  university,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  ilescHberT  in  the  last 
will  6f  General  Washington.  There  are,  b<;)sides,  twelve  or  more 
schools  in  different  parts  of  tl/e  cfty,  where' the  terms  of  tuition 
are  under  five  dollars  per  quarter,   ^-i' [  '-:'{-^*i  >  ^ 

'Th^  Amerkan  Society  for  Cohhmiig  Free  People  oj  Color 
was  established  in  the"  end  of  1816.  Its  object  is  to  procure  a 
situation  on  the  western  coast  of  /urica,  to  which  nee  people  of 
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color  may,  with  their  own  consent,  be  transported.  At  the  first 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  Washington  on  the 
Ist  January  1818,  it  was  stated,  that  the  plan  had  met  with 
great  support  in  the  different  states;  that  auxiliary  societies  had 
been  formed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Ohio; 
and  it  was  not  doubted  that  it  would  receive  countenance  and 
assistance  from  the  government.  Its  object  is  of  vast  consequence 
to  North  America.  The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
creates  distinctions  which  tend  to  discourage  regular  habits  of  in- 
dustry in  persons  of  color  who  obtain  their  freedom.  And  the 
dangers  to  society  from  the  multiplication  of  this  degraded  and 
vicious  population,  has  induced  most  of  the  states  where  there 
are  slaves,  to  pass  laws  against  their  emancipation.  But  were  a 
colony  provided  to  which  emancipated  slaves  could  be  removed, 
it  is  not  doubted,  that  many  would  be  liberated  by  individuals 
who  cannot  indulge  their  humanity  in  this  way  at  present  with- 
out injury  to  society.  At  the  meeting  in  January  1818,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  two  gentlemen  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  look  out 
for  a  proper  situation  for  the  colony;  and  these  persons  were  in- 
structed to  visit  London  on  their  way  thither,  and  consult  with 
the  managers  of  the  African  Institution. 

Religion.— -In  the  district  of  Columbia,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  religion  is  considered  as  an  affair  of  conscience. 
The  government  does  not  interfere  in  spiritual  concerns,  so 
that  the  word  tokrance,  which  implies  power,  or  monopoly,  is 
wholly  unknown.  There  are  different  sects,  and  a  great  variety 
of  religious  opinions,  but  no  dissension.  The  annual  salary  of  a 
clergyman  at  Washington  is  about  1000  dollars,  with  a  small  man- 
sion and  lot  of  land,— a  provision  which  is  said  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  a  family;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  two  clergymen,  the  one  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
other  a  Baptist,  have  clerkships  in  the  treasury  department.  The 
laws  of  Virginia  atjd  Maryland,  in  relation  to  the  clergy,  admit 
of  no  external  badge  or  distinction  of  their  order  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life,  but  only  in  the  exercise  of  their  Sacred  func- 
tions in  their  recpective  places  of  divine  worship.  Elsewhere, 
and  at  other  times,  it  is  as  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  crowd,  as  to  recognize  their  places  of  worship,  which  are 
without  steeple,  cross,  Jjell,  or  other  distinctive  sign  of  religious 
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appropriation.  By  an  act  of  December  1792,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  v,ce,  and  punishing  the  disturbers  of  religious  worship, 
persons  offending  in  these  respects  are  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  to  be  bound  over  to  good  behaviour.  For  profane 
sweanng  and  drunkenness,  the  penalty  is  eighty-three  cents: 
and  for  labormg  o.i  Sunday,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
apphcable  to  all  persons,  and  especially  to  apprentices,  servants 
|«.d  slaves  For  adultery  (of  which  there  is  scarcely  an  example) 
the  punishment  18  twenty  dollars,  for  fornication  (whi<:h  i/too 
common)  of  half  of  this  sum. 

Georgetown  is  finely  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 

Potomac  river.     It  is  divided  from  Washington  by  Rock  creek, 

over  which  Uiere  are  two  bridges.     The  distance  of  Georgetown 

romAexandriaistenmiles;  and  there  is  a  daily  communica- 

tion  between  these  two  places  by  means  of  a  packet-boat. 

m  I«I0,  the  population  of  Georgetown  was  upwards  of  7000 

iT  ^'^t    c  ^**"  ""^"'^^  ^'^  ^^'^^»  'his  port  and  the  West 
Indies      Mr.  Scott    in  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  informs  us 
that  the  exports  of  1794  amounted  to  128,924  dollars.     FlouJ 
and  other  articles  are  transported  to  Alexandria  in  vessels  which 
do  not  draw  more  than  nine  feet  water. 

The  houses  of  Georgetown,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick  have 
a  neat  appearance.  Several  were  built  before  the  streets  were 
formed,  which  gave  rise  to  an  observation  from  a  French  ladv 
that  Georgetown  had  houses  .without  streets,— Washington 
streets  without  houses.  The  bank  is  a  neat  building  The 
churches,  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  are  plain  and  without 
ornament. 

Akmndria.-~The  town  of  Alexandria,  formerly  named  Bel. 
haven,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Virginia,  or  west  side  of  the 
river  Potomac,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, from  Washington  city.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Phila- 
delphia, run  in  straight  lines,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  are  of  a  neat  construction.  Those  erected 
at  the  expence  of  the  public  are  an  Episcopal  church,  an  acade- 
my, court-house,  bank,  and  jail.  Alexandria  has  carried  on  a 
considerable  commerce  with  New  Orleans,  and  also  with  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  some  European  ports.  The  warehouses 
*nd  wharfs  are  very  commodious.    Vessels  of  500  tons  lie  in  thf 
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basons.     Some  have  sailed  from  this  port  with  1200  hogshead* 
of  tobacco  on  board. 


F  J.  O  R  I  D  A.* 
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Situation. — Florida  is  situated  between  25  »  and  31*  of  north 
latitude,  and  3"  30'  and  10*^  30'  of  west  longitude  from  Wash- 
ington. It  has  Georgia  and  Alabama  on  the  north,  and  the  sea 
oil  the  west,  south,  and  east.  The  country  is  divided  into  V\  est 
and  East  Florida.  The  former  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  extend- 
ing between  the  Alabama  territory  and  the  sea  coast,  from  the 
river  Perdido  to  the  Chatahouche.  Its  length  is  about  145  miles, 
its  breadth  varies  from  30  miles  to  90,  and  its  area  is  about 
8000  square  miles.  East  Florida  consists  of  that  long  peninsula 
which  stretches  out  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles,  its  medium  breadth 
120,  and  its  area  nearly  50,0(K)  square  miles.  ' 

Aspect  of  the  Country.— -West  Florida  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  adjoining  lands  of  the  Alabama  territory.  On  the  sea  coast 
and  the  margin  of  the  rivers  it  is  swampy,  farther  up  the  soil  it  is 
dry  and  sandy,  producing  only  pines.  The  surface  is  almost  a 
uniform  flat,  destitute  of  rocks  or  stones.   There  are  some  tracts, 

*  Florida  has  recently  betn  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  United  States,  but  tiie 
court  of  Madrid  have  refused  to  ratify  the  cessi  n  agreed  upon  by  its  nji- 
nister.  In  1811  the  tro  eminent  ot  the  United  States,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  Spain  might  dispose  of  this  colony  to  some  unfriendly  power, 
passed  a  resolution,  authorizni(»' the  executive,  shoujd  circumstances  occur 
to  warrant  Jts  interposition,  to  seize,  occupy,  and  keep  posst^ssion  of  Flo- 
rida, or  any  part  thereof,  to  remain  subject  to  future  negociation.  Another 
act,  of  the  same  date,  (15th  January,)  appropriates  800,000  dollars  for 
this  service.  The  act  was  not  to  be  published  till  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  On  the  24th  of  May  1818  Pensacoia  was  taken  by  Ge- 
neral Jackson,  after  a  trifling  resistance ;  and  St.  Marks,  with  the  rest  of 
West  Florida,  were  occupied  about  the  same  time.  This  arose  outof  cir- 
cuu;^tances'n,ot  conteippiated  m  the  act  alluded' to.  The  goyernnaenf;  of  the 
United  States  have  since  determined  to  give  up  thje  country  to  Spain,  when 

a  military  force  sufficient  to  secure  it  against  the  Indians  is  sent  to  take 
possession. 
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however,  along  the  rivers,  which  have  a  rich  soil,  well  addpttd  M 
Ihe  cultivfition  of  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The  most  considerable 
rivers  are  the  Conecah,  whicli  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Pensacola, 
after  a  course  of  about  100  miles;  and  the  Chatahouche,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary,  and  has  been  already  described. 
Eastern  Florida  is  a  continuation  of  the  low  land  of  Georgia,  and 
is  in  general  a  flat  country. 

Temperature.-^  I'he  climate  of  the  two  Floridas  is  very  warm. 
The  southern  point  of  East  Florida  is  within  a  degree  and  a  half 
of  the  northern  tropic,  and  the  country  adjacent  has  a  temperatuie 
approaching  to  that  of  the  West  Indies.  The  winter  is  so  mild, 
that  the  most  delicate  Vegetable  productions  of  the  Antilles,  the 
orange  tree  and  the  banana,  rarely  receive  any  injury  Fogs  are 
unknown,  though  the  dim  ite  is  considered  moist  and  unhealthy, 
at  least  on  the  coast.  At  the  equinoxes,  especially  in  autumn, 
rain  falls  abundantly,  every  day,  from  1 1  A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  du- 
ring several  weeks.  At  this  period  the  country  is  also  often  visit- 
od  by  hurricanes.  In  the  southern  parts  the  thermometer  stands 
habitual  in  summer  between  84-  and  SS-'  in  the  shade,  and  in 
July  and  August  frequently  rises  to  94^.  The  east  side  of  the 
peninsula  is  warmer  and  more  fertile  ihan  the  west. 

Forest  Trees. — This  country  is  extremely  rich  in  vegetable 
|)roductions.  The  pine,  the  palm,  the  cedar,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  laurel,  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  There  are  entire  forests 
of  the  red  and  white  mulberry,  superior  to  any  in  the  United 
States.  The  live  oaks  also  are  stated  to  be  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  adjoining  states ;  and,  it  is  said,  would  render 
this  country  extremely  valuable,  as  a  nursery  of  ship-timber. 
The  cypress,  dogwood,  papaw,  are  also  abundant.  Limes,  prunes, 
peaches,  figs,  and  grape  vines,  grow  wild. 

Animals. — The  bear  and  the  wolf  are  found  here,  but  are  not 
numerous.  There  are  herds  of  deer  and  horned  cattle,  and  Wild 
horses  of  a  small  breed,  but  active.  The  weasel,  polecat,  lynx, 
fox,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  racoon,  are  .seen  in  the  woods.  Of  birds 
there  are  vultures,  hawks,  pigeons,  turkeys,  herons,  pelicans,  plo- 
vers, &;c.  Fish  are  extremely  numerous,  and  in  great  variety  j  the 
gar,  five  or  six  feet  long,  bream  of  several  species,  catfish,  floun- 
<ler,  bass,  slieepsl?ead,  drum,  mullet,  &c.    Alligators,  of  twenty 
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feet  in  length,  abound  in  the  rivers.  There  are  snakes  of  different 
kinds,  but  the  most  of  them  harmless. 

Minerals. — Pit-coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  Ores  of  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  have  also  been 
observed. 

•  The  most  considerable  place  in  West  Florida  is  Pemacola.  It 
is  situated  upon  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  its  harbour  is  considered  the  best  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  five  broad,  ex- 
cept at  the  entrance,  where  it  does  not  much  exceed  one  mile. 
There  is  twenty- two  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  and  eighteen  feet,  nearly  up  to  the  town.  The  fort  of  Bar- 
ancas  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
and  six  or  seven  from  Pensacola.  The  town  has  a  considerable 
population.  St  Marks,  near  the  bay  of  Apalache,  is  merely  a  for- 
tified post,  with  a  few  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  civil- 
ized population  of  East  Florida  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tract 
between  St.  Mary's  and  St.  John's  river,  extending  forty  miles 
inward ;  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine^  South- 
ward from  St.  Augustine  there  are  a  few  negroes  and  one  plan- 
tation, twenty  miles  from  this  place.  At  Musquito,  sixty  miles 
south,  there  are  four  or  five  cotton  plantations,  and  a  good  many 
negroes.  Two  or  three  more  settlementSj  of  little  consequence, 
are  about  Cape  Florida.  All  these  southern  settlements  are  peo- 
pled from  Providence,  Bahamas.  St.  Augustine,  the  only  place 
of  importance  in  East  Florida,  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
in  latitude  29«  50".  It  stands  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula,  is 
surrounded  with  a  fortification,  and  defended  also  by  the  castle 
of  St.  John.  The  harbour  is  difficult  of  access,  and  can  only 
admit  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  water.  On  the  coast  are  founil 
pearl  oysters,  ambergris,  and  a  species  of  bitumen,  which  is 
much  valued.  The  climate  of  St.  Augustine  is  thought  so  salu- 
brious, that  planters  come  from  Cuba  to  spend  the  sickly  season 
here.  The  white  population  of  St  Augustine  is  about  1000,  of 
whom  150  may  be  able  to  carry  arms.  1  hire  are  about  150 
white  regular  troops,  and  250  black  or  colored  regulars,  with  50 
free  colored  militia,  and  500  slaves.  The  town  of  Fernandina 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mary's  rivt*-,  on  a  peninsula, 
or  neck  of  land,  about  250  yards  broad  at  the  narrowest  part, 
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and  is  defended  by  a  strong  piquet  and  two  block-houses,  which 
inclose  the  town.  On  the  side  next  the  harbour  is  a  fort  of  eight 
guiis,  which  commands  the  anchorage.  The  free  white  inhabi- 
tants are  about  250,  of  whom  50  are  able  to  bear  arms.  The 
country  between  St.  Mary's  and  St,  John's  contains  about  150 
families,  mustering  about  360  militia,  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts. The  negro  population  of  these  three  districts  is  probably 
about  500.  Amelia  Island  has  15  white  militia,  and  about  500 
negroes.  The  negro  population  in  all  other  parte  may  amount 
to  500.  The  whole  colored  population  may  be  about  2000,  and 
the  white  population  somewhat  more.  Nearly  all  the  inhabi- 
tants speak  English,  and  ihe  greater  part  of  them  are  Americans, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  British,  French,  and  Germans. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  Spanish  government  is  scarcely  felt  in  the 
colony.  The  inhabitants  pay  no  taxes  except  indirectly  upon 
goods  imported.  In  each  of  the  three  districts  between  St.  Ma- 
ry's and  St.  John,  there  is  a  captain  and  lieutenant  of  militia, 
elected  by  the  inhabitants,  with  the  judge,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  tries  cases,  by  an  arbitration,  or  jury  of  twelve  men. 
They  have  the  power  of  punishing  in  minor  cases,  but  in  capital 
cases  the  proceedings  must  bo  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  at  St. 
Augustine.  The  people  suffer  much  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Iiuiians,  and  would  gladly  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  an  efficient  government.  They  are  anxious  to  become" 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  made  a  spontaneous  request  in 
1812  to  the  government  to  admit  them  into  the  Union.  Their 
object  is  noiv  to  increase  their  numbers,  by  encouraging  new  set- 
tlers, till  they  arc  able  to  act  for  themselves,  when  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  effect  their  purpose. 

Agriculture  and  Soil. — A  belt  of  sand,  less  than  a  fourth  of 
a  mile  broad,  runs  along  tlie  shore  of  East  Florida,  on  the  At- 
lantic. Behind  this  considerable  tracts  of  good  land  not  unfre-, 
(lueiuly  occur,  with  intervals  of  j)ine  land.  The  lands  in  the 
jjfovince  are  naturally  divided  into  what  are  denominated  high 
and  low  hammock,  river  swamp,  and  pine  land.  The  high  ham- 
mock has  been  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other,  being 
more  easily  cleared  and  prepared.  On  this  land  cotton  is  raised. 
This  species  prevails  more  than  any  of  the  others,  on  the  north 
coast  and  islands,  and  on  the  river  St.  John's.  It  lies  in  detached 
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tracts,  from  100  to  2()<)(>  acres,  and  invariably  on  boatable  wa- 
ters, so  that  Ciicli  plantation  can  1)6  accommodated  with  a  land- 
ing.    The  soil  18  a  light  mixture  of  loam  and  vegetable  mould, 
with  sand  of  various  slmdes.     They  produce  live  oak,  and  are 
very  fertile.     Beyond  St.  John's  these  lands  are  not  so  common, 
but  about  three  miles  from  the  toast,  and  ten  miles  south  of 
the  ht.  John's,  a  tract  of  low  hammocks  commer>ces,  running 
parallel  with  the  coast,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and 
extciidine:,  with  a  few  interruptions,  to  the  westward  and  south- 
ward  of  St.  Augustine.     This  land  being  liable  to  partial  inun- 
dations,  requires  drains,  which  can  be  made  at  an  inconsiderable 
expence,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  products.     The  soil  is 
a  superstratum  of  vegetable  mould,  upon  clay  and  marl.    Round 
St.  Augustine  and  twenty  miles  south,  the  lands  are  of  a  light 
and   inferior  quality,    principally    pine   land,    interspersed  with 
small  dry  hammocks.     Beyond  this,  for  twenty-five  miles,  the 
country  improves,  the  hammocks  take  a  more  extensive  range, 
comprising  both   high  and  low  grounds  of  a  superior  quality. 
Crossing  the  small  river  Yomoco,  we  come  to  the  Old  Mosquito 
settlement,    which,    under    the    British    government,    extended 
southward  fifty  miles  to  the  head  branches  of  the   Indian  river, 
with  a  still  more  extensive  range  of  high  and  low  hammocks,  of 
the  best  quality.     This  settlement  of  Old  Mosquito,  or  New 
Smyrna,  under  the  British  government,  comprised  about  a  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and,  it  is  believed,  contained  a  much  larger 
portion  of  land  of  a  very  fertile  and  durable  quality  than  can  be 
elsewhere  found,  within  equal  limits,  in  any  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union.     The  New  Smyrna  inlet  opens  near  the  centre  of 
this  tract,  and  has  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  water  on  the  bar,  is 
easy  of  access,  and  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour.    The 
scite  of  a  town  was  marked  out  here  by  Dr.  Turnbull,  while  un- 
der the  British  government.     The  situation  is  centrical,  the  wa- 
ter excellent,  the  climate  mild  and  healthy,  the  adjacent  lands 
fertile.    From  two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface  there  is  a  con- 
cretion of  sand  and  small  shells,  which  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  stone.     Under  the  British  these  lands  were  extensively  culti- 
vated with  indigo  and  sugar-cane.     Beyond  the  Mosquito  settle- 
ment the  hammock  land  continues  thirty  miles  down  the  Indian 
river,  towards  the  mouth  of  which  the  soil  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
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Beyond  this  it  is  said  that  hammocks  of  considerable  extent  and 
lertility  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  as  far  as  Cape  Florida. 
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The  population  of  the  United  States  territory,  at  different 
periods,  was  as  follows: 

In  I7r>3,      1,051,000 

1780,     2,0.-)  1,000 

1790,     a,929,326 

1800,     5,308,666 

1810,  7,239,903 
The  increase  in  the  first  ten  years  was  1,878,326  j  in  the  second, 
1,379,340  J  of  the  last,  1,931,237.  It  appears  that  the  popu- 
lation has  more  than  doubled  every  twenty  years  since  the  period 
of  the  first  American  establishments.  According  to  the  enume- 
ration of  1810,  there  were— 

'  Males, 

Free  whites,  under  10  years  of  a^e,  1,035,278 
,  of  10,  and  under  16,        468,183 

of  ifi,  and  under  26,        547,.')97 
of  26,  and  under  43,        572,347 
of  45,  and  upwards,        364,736 
Tlie  number  of  free  people  of  color  is  stated  to  be     i86,440 
The  number  of  slaves,  -  -  I,19l,;i64 

It  results  from  the  census,  that  the  male  exceed  the  female 
children  in  the  ratio  of  17  to  16;  that  from  10  to  16  years  of 
age,  this  proportion  is  nearly  preserved,  but  between  the  age  oi' 
16  and  26,  more  males  die  than  females,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  difference  in  their  occupations  and  modes  of  life ;  that  be- 
tween 26  and  45,  the  mortality  of  females  is  greater  than  that 
of  males,  which  is  ascribable  to  diseases  peculiar  to  the  former 
at  this  period  of  life ;  and  this  difference  of  mortality  continues 
beyond  the  age  of  45,  the  number  of  males  being  greater  than 
that  of  females  by  26,358  j  but  the  result,  in  this  ease,  is  ren- 
dered less  certain  from  the  effects  of  emigration.  In  the  districtn 
of  Massachussetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 


Fe  males. 

081,426 

448,324 

561,668 

34'1,156 

338,378 


DifTeronrt. 
53.852 
19,85a 
14,071 
28.1DI 
2(3,33S 
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ticut,  the  number  of  females  between  the  years  of  26  and  45  is 
greater  than  that  of  males. 

In  Europe,  generally,  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  po- 
pulation has  been  estimated  at  1  to  120*,  that  of  births,  1  to  27; 
and  that  of  deaths,  1  to  30.  In  the  United  States,  the  mar- 
riages are  as  1  to  30 ;  the  births  as  I  to  20 ;  and  the  deaths  as 
•  1  to  40.  The  yearly  births  have  been  estimated  at  5^  per  100; 
the  yearly  deaths  at  2|  per  100.  The  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York  was  ascertained  with  great  exactness  in  1S05,  and 
the  number  of  male  white  inhabitants  was  35,384 ;  of  females, 
36,378.  The  annual  augmentation  of  slaves  is  about  2^  per 
100.  Of  7,239,903,  the  whole  population  in  1810,  1,191,364 
were  slaves,  and  186,446  free  persons  of  color.  The  slaves  be- 
long chiefly  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  states,  taken  collectively,  they  form  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population.  In  Massachussetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  there  are  no  slaves,  and  very  few  in  Rhode  k  .1 
and  Connecticut.  By  the  last  census,  there  were  but  108  in  the 
former,  and  310  in  the  latter  place. 

The  whole  number  of  slaves,  in  1800,  was        896,849 
I'>  1810,  -  -  -  1,191,364 

Increase  in  lea  years,  -  294,615 

The  following  calculations,  concerning  the  territory  and  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Slates  in  the  year   1800,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Gallatin,  late  secretary  of  the  public  treasury,  and  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  Baron  Humboldt.    Under  the  title  of  Eastern 
Divisioi»>  in  the  following  table,  is  comprehended  all  that  extent 
of  country  watered  by  streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  the 
Western  Division  comprehends  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
lakes  above  the  Niagara  falls,  and  also  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Mississippi  on  the  eastern  side.     The  eastern  division  is 
supposed  to  contain  320,000,  the  western  580,000,  the  whole 
900,000  square  miles.   The  actual  state  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  presented  another  division  still  more  natural.    The 
territory  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  occupied  by  the  white 
people,  was  found  to  have  nearly  the  same  extent  at  that  period 
as  that  of  which  the  latter  had  the  exclusive  possession,  each 
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being  estimated  at  450,000  square  miles.  In  this  eastern  divi- 
sion is  included  10,000  square  miles  of  Indian  lands,  situated  in 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Georgia.  It  results  from  this  es- 
timate, that  the  portion  of  the  eastern  division  occupied  by  the 
whites  contained  310,000  square  miles;  that  of  the  western  di- 
vision, 140,000  square  miles;  the  whole  country  occupied  by  the 
Indians,  450,000.  In  order  to  exhibit,  in  a  clear  manner!,  the 
progress  of  population  in  the  northern  and  southern  states,  the 
eastern  division  is  again  divided  into  the  north-east  and  south- 
west divisions.  The  first  subdivision  includes  the  eastern  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  all  the  other  states  situated  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Delaware,  an  area  of  140,000  square  miles ; 
the  second  subdivision  includes  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  south 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  an  area  of  170,000  square  miles. 
This  last  classification  of  the  states  into  north-east  and  south- 
west has  a  relation  to  their  civil  condition,  for  the  Atlantic  slave 
states  are  all  comprehended  in  the  south-eastern  division.  The 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  Atlantic  mountains,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
western  division. 

General  Table  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States, 


Territory  possessed  bit 
mites. 

1.  Division— North-east, 

2.  Division — South-east, 

3.  Division— West, 

Total,  I«t  Oct.  1800. 
Total,  1st  Oct.  1790. 

Increase, 

Proportion    of    the     in- 
crease, per  cent. 

Total  ist  Oct.  1800,  as 
above. 

Territory  possested  by  the 
Indiana,  inclnding  10,000 
square  miies-in  Georgia, 
a|id  population. 

Whites. 

Blacks,  < 
Freemen 

ir  People 
Slaves. 

,.  „  ,     ,Tota  po- 
0/  Color,  puiation, 

white  & 

Total,    colored. 

Square 
miles. 

No.  of  in. 

habitants 

in  a  square 

mile. 

2,475,740 

1,304,678 

522,169 

53,750 

52,097 

2,707 

41,802 

■    788,322 

64,221 

95,552 

840,419 

66,928 

2,571,292 

2,145,097 

589,097 

140,-^; 
170,000 
140,000 

1836 
1262 
421 

4,30J,5S7 
3,177.089 

108,554 
f9,538 

894,345 
697,696 

1 

1,002,899,5,305,436 

757,234  3,934,323 

450,000 
450,000 

11 

0.13} 
or  13  to  10 
«qu.  railei. 

1,125,498 

49,016 

196,649 

245,665  1,371,163 

35 

69 

3S 

32 

34 

5,305,486 
00,000 

HI! 

i  '•  '1      I 
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North-eastern  Division. — 140,000  square  miles. 


Blacks,  or  People  qf'  Color. 

Total  po- 
pulation, 

Whiles. 

white  & 
colored. 

Maine, 

lieLincii 

■"laves. 

loiai. 

IW.QOl 

«I8 

818 

161, 719 

Maseachussetts  Proper, 

416,39:) 

6,4'>2 

6,462 

422,846 

Massachussetts, 

seT.aa* 

7270 

7,»i70 

574.564 

New  Hampshire, 

isa.gcis 

83-2 

8 

m 

183,86,S 

VeruKint, 

1S3,90» 

5S7 

in 

154,466 

Rhode  Island, 

6.1,438 

S,30i 

3.90 

3,0X4 

69.122 

Connecticut, 

24t,7CI 

S,330 

951 

6  281 

95.,002 

New  Yorli, 

613,06'' 

10,374 

20,613 

30,987 

586,0i0 

New  Jersey, 

l^.lib 

4,402 

12,422 

16,824 

211,149 

Pennsylvania,      the    part 

situated  tu  the  eait  of 

_ 

tlic    Alleghany     uiouii- 

tains. 

4««,I41 

13,393 

1.275 

14,668 

476,809 

Delaware, 

49,8:i-J 

8,268 

6,153 

14,421 

64,273 

Total,  1st  Oct.  1800, 

2,47.%740 

5.1,750 

41,802 

95,552 

2,671,292 

Total,  Ut  Oct.  1790, 
Increaie, 

1,879,321 

30,830 

48,425 

79,265 

1,958,676 

596,419 

22,9iO 

6,623 

16,297 

619,713 

Dimiantion, 

Proportion  of  the  increase 

percent.. 

31 

74 

20 

31 

Decrease  per  cent. 

13 

II.  South-eastern  Division. — 70,000  square  miles. 


Maryland, 

District  of  Columl)ia, 

Virginia,  parts  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Eastern  Georgia, 


Total,  1st  Oct.  1800, 
Total,  1st  Oct.  1790, 


Increase, 


Increase  per  cent., 


Whites. 


216,326 
10,066 


443,199 
337,764 
196,255 
101,068 


1,304,678 
1,090,701 


Blacks,  or  People  of  Color. 


Freemen  1  Slaves,      Total 


19,  W 
783 


19,">80 
7,043 
3,126 
1,919 


52.097 
27,928 


813,977  24,169 


I9I 


86 


106,629 
3,250 


340,297 

193,296 

146,161 

59,699 


78«,322 
629,684 


125,216 
4,033 


369,877 
140.339 
149,336 
61,618 


840,419 
657,612 


158,n38   18B,807 


25 


27 


Total  po 
pulation, 
white  Sc 
colored. 


341,642 
14,099 


F03,076 
478,103 
345,691 
162,686 


2,1411,097 
1,748,313 


396,784 
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Whites. 


j  Placks,  or  Penph  of  Color 


I'ennsvlvania,  part  situa- 
ted to  the  wtst  ol  the 
Alleghany  mountains, 

Ohio, 

Viritinia,  part  situated  to 
the  west  of  Alleghany 
mountains, 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee, 

Oispersed  in  the  Indiana 
and  Mississippi  territo- 
ries, 


Total,  1st  Oct.  180O, 
Total,   1st  Oct.  1790, 


I  Freemen    Slaves.     Total 


Increase, 


123,904 
45,0J8 


71,081 

179.S7S 

91,70p 

10,522 


'207,067 


315,102 


152 


431 
337 

544 
741 

309 

34  ^ 


2,707 
780 


1,927 


272 


1,171 


40,343 
13,584 


3,624 


64,221 
lp,58; 


44,634 


227 


1,602 
337 


6,043 
41,084 
13,893 


s.gsg 


Total  po- 
liulation,  f 
wliite  &  ! 
colored.  I 


ia5,5"i6  ' 
45,364  j 


77. 122  i 
220,959  I 
105,602 


14,491 


66,92S  I  589,097 


20,367 


ilnereate,  per  cent. 

It  appears  from  the  different  enumerations  made  according  to 
the  population  acts  of  congress,  that  the  increase  is  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum  j  in  other  words,  that  the  popula- 
tion doubles  every  twenty- three  years;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
Will  preserve  this  rate  of  increase  for  a  hundred  years  and  more 
ovving  to  the  immense  extent  of  country  yot  unpeopled      In 
iWlU,  It  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  7,000,000-  in  ISM^    -f 
will  be  14,000,000;  in  1856,  28,000,000;   1879   56  000  0m) 
1902,  112.000,000;    19.5,  224,000,000/   Til' iTnZZ' 
scattered  over  a  territory  of  3,000,000  of  square  miles,  would 
average  about  seventy  to  each  mile,  a  population  similar  to  that 
of  Massachussetts  Proper,  and  about  the  average  of  Europe. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  United  States  have  obtained,  by  cession  from  the  diffe 
rent  States  of  the   Union,  all  their  respective  rights  to  pub- 
i.clands      The  Indian  title  to  extensive  tracts  has  been  extin- 
guished  by  treaty,  and  all  the  vacant  lands  of  Louisiana  have 
-become  national  property.     According  to  the  statement  of  the 
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comttiissioncr  of  the  general  land  office,  dated  the  3()th  of  De- 
cember 1813,  there  are  upwards  of  400,000,000  of  acres  of  na- 
tional domain  undisposed  of,  situated  as  follows : 


STATE  or  TERRITOUY. 


In  the  Slate  of  Oliio, 

Michi;4aii  territory, 

liidmna      and     Illinois     territories 

8  lUtU  of  the  parallel  of  latitude. 

pass'.iii;  l)y  the  southern  eitremi- 

tv  of  Lake  j\liciiigiiii. 
Tenitoiy  west  of  Lvke  Michi£;aii, 

and  norlh  of  said  parallel  of  lati- 

I  tide, 
Mibsibsippi  territory, 


Lands  ol  wtiiiMi 
llie  Indian  iillo 
has  been  e»tin- 
giiislu'd. 


0,725,000 
5,100,000 


S3,000,000 


.5,500,000 
5,900,000 


36,225,000 


l.umib  of  wiiirb 

'he  Indian  tiilt* 

iias  !i(il  lu'i-nex- 

tingnistd. 


5,57fi,O0O 
16,500,000 


23,200,000 


54,500,000 

49,100,000 


I '18,376,000 


Acres. 


-     148,876,000 


1.  Lands  of  whicli  the  Ind'an  tiile  lias  been  extiiiauifched,     -     5fi,'225,000 

2.  Lands  of  wliich  (he  Indian  title  has  not  hten  extin- 
guished eastward  of  the  Mississij)])!,         - 

3.  Lands  of  wlich  the  Indian  ttle  has  not  been  extin- 
guished in  Louisiana  and  the  Missouri  terrUory,  osti- 
inated  ai------~- 


200,000,000 


Total,  405,101,000 

This  land  is  of  every  (|iuility  cf  so),  and  extends  through  almost  every 
variety  of  climate. 

The  law  for  the  sale  of  tiie  public  lauds  was  passed  in  the 
year  1800,  and  has  since  undergone  some  modifications.  The 
lands  having  been  surveyed,  are  divided  into  townships  of  six 
miles  stpuire,  each  of  whit-h  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections, 
of  one  mile  square,  or  G 10  acres.  The  dividing  lines  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  cross  one  another  at  rigiit 
angles.  This  business  is  iindcr  the  direction  of  two  surveyors, 
the  one  having  the  title  f>f  "  Surveyor-general,"  the  other  that 
of  "  Surveyor  of  the  public  lands  south  of  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see." The  powers  and  duties  of  the  first  extend  over  all  the 
public  lands  north  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  over  the  territory  of 
Louisiana ;  those  of  the  second  over  the  territories  of  Orleans 
and  Mississippi.  A  return  of  the  surveys  is  transmitted  to  the 
proper  land  office,  and  also  to  the  treasury-office  at  Washington, 
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A  36th  part,  or  640  acres  of  each  township,  is  allotted  for  the 
sopport  of  schools  within  its  limits  j  and  seven  entire  townships 
have  been  given  in  perpetuity,  for  the  support  of  seminaries  of 
learning ;  two  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  one  in  each  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana.    In  every  act  or  deed,  lead  mines  and  salt  springs  are  re- 
served, and  may  be  leased  by  government.     The  rivers  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio,  and  all  the  navigable  streams  that  lead  into 
either,  or  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  remain  as  common  highways, 
and  free  from  all  tax,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.   The 
lands  are  offered  at  public  sale,  in  quarter  sections  of  160  acres 
each.     Tlie  minimum  price  is  two  dollars  per  acre.     The  lands 
not  T^urchascd  at  public  sale  may  be  sold  privately  at  this  price. 
In  either  case  the  purchase-money  is  paid  in  four  equal  instal- 
ments ;  the  first  within  forty  days,  and  the  others  within  two, 
three,  and  four  years,  after  the  date  of  the  purchase.     If  the 
payment  be  not  made  according  to  the  terms,  interest  is  paid  as 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.     On  each  instalment  a 
discount  of  eight  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  prompt  payment ;  so 
that,  if  the  amount  be  paid  at  time  of  purchase,  the  price  is 
reduced  to  a  dolicur  and  sixty-four  cents  per  acre.     If  the  whole 
of  the  purchase- money  be  not  paid  within  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  purchase,  the  lands  are  offered  at  public  sale,  but 
cannot  be  disposed  of  for  less  than  the  arrears  of  principal  and 
interest  due  thereon.     If  this  amount  cannot  be  obtained,  they 
revert  to.the  United  States,  and  the  partial  payments  are  for- 
feited.    If  they  sell  for  a  greater  sum,  the  surplus  is  returned  to 
the  original  purchaser.     The  lands  purchased  from  the  Indians 
are  divided  into  districts,  and  a  land-office  established  in  each, 
under  the  direction  of  two  officers  j  a  regisfer,  who  receives  the 
applications,  and  sells  the  lands ;  and  a  receiver  of  public  mo- 
nies, to  whom  the  purchase  money  is  paid,  if  not  transmitted  to 
the  treasury  department.     The  patent  is  not  issued  until  the 
wliole  purchase- money,  with  interest,  is  paid.    The  president  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized,  if  necessary,  to  remove  intru- 
ders from  the  public  lands,  by  military  force.     Rights  of  pre- 
emption, military  bounties,  and  donations,  are  regulated  by  acts 
of  Congress.     From  the  opening  of  the  land-offices  to  the  1st 
of  Oct.ol>er  1812.  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  districts  of  Ma- 
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rietta,  Lanesville,  Steubenville,  Canton,  Chillcothe,  Cincinnati, 
JefFersonville,  and  Vincennes,  amounted  to  4,006,488  acres,  and 
produced  8,508,294  dollars.  The  lands  sold  in  the  Mississippi 
territory,  in  Madison  county,  and  west  and  east  of  Pearl  river 
from  the  1st  of  October  l8l2  to  the  30th  of  September  18l3* 
amounted  to  514,422  acres,  which  produced  1,063,831  dollars. 
From  the  1st  of  July  1800  to  the  1st  of  the  same  month  1810, 
the  whole  quantity  of  land  sold  amounted  to  3,386,000  acres 
which  produced  7,062,000  dollars,  of  which  4,880,000  dollars 
had  been  received  in  payment,  and  the  balance  remained  due  by 
the  purchasers. 

A  proposition  for  increas  ng  the  price  of  public  lands  was  un- 
der the  consideration  of  congress  in  1817,  and  the  committee  to 
'whom  the  subject  was  referred  reported,  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  inexpedient. 

Of  the  Progress  of  Agriculture, 

The  United  States,  over  their  whole  extent,  are  truly  an  agricul- 
tural country.   The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits is  very  small,  in  proportion  to  the  population  j  and  the  manu- 
factures are  chiefly  carried  on  by  farmers.   Agriculture  is  and  must 
long  continue  the  first  and  principal  object  both  of  the  natives 
and  of  foreign  emigrants.    Immense  fertile  regions,  yet  uncleared, 
with  every  variety  of  soil  and  temperature,  invite  settlers,  and 
the  low  price  of  lands  enables  every  industrious  man,  with  a  very 
small  capital,  to  purchase  some  few  hundred  acres,  and  Astablish 
himself  in  a  comfortable  and  independent  situation.    During  the 
late  war  the  exclusion  of  British  goods  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
domestic  manufactures,  and  the  disposition  to  embark  in  them 
was  encouraged  by  the  government ;   but,  since  the  return  of 
peace,  the  influx  of  foreign  articles,  at  inferior  prices,  has  occa- 
sioned a  great  proportion  of  them  to  be  abandoned.     The  pro- 
gress of  American  agriculture,  since   the  year  1800,  has  been 
very  considerable.     Immense  tracts  of  forests  have  been  brought 
under  the  plough.     The  principles  of  agriculture  have  also  be- 
come an  object  of  attention  |  and  several  societies  have  been 
established  for  its  improvement.     That  of  Philadelphia  has  pub- 
lished three  octavo  volumes.     Those  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Columbia,  have  also  published  useful  memoirs. 
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Sulphat  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  so  useful  as  a  manure,  hns  been 
lately  found,  and  of  a  very  fine  quality,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  the  counties  of  Onnndaga  and  Madison,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  and  in  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri.   Sulphuret  of  barytes  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
manure,  and  is  manufactured  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty- five  cents  per  bushel.     The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
has  been  introduced  into  Louisiana,  and  lately  into  the  islands 
on  th.e  coast  of  Georgia.     It  is  believed  that  all'  the  land  favora- 
ble to  the  cultivation  of  sea  island  cotton,  may  be  converted  into 
sugar  plantations.     During  the  late  war,  the  agricultural  system 
underwent  various  changes,  depending  on  new  kinds  of  industry 
to  which  it  gave  birth.     In  the  southern  states,  the  culture  of 
wheat  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  tobacco,  \vhich  in  time  of 
peace,  was  one  of  the  great   articles  of  exportation.     It  was 
found,  that,  at  the  close  of  tiie  war,  there  wers  about  25,000 
hogsheads  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  from  35,000  to  40,000 
in  Virginia.     The  whole  value  exported  in  1S13  did  not  exceed 
320,000  dollars.     In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  an  association 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.     A  species  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
of  which  the  wine  is  agreeable,  and  the  brandy  of  a  superior 
quality,  thrives  in  the  open  field.     Other  species  are  cultivated 
in  the  same  state  by  Mr.  Legaux,  the  wine  of  which  is  also  of 
a  good  quality.     It  is  observed  by  this  gentleman,  that  in  the 
United  States  thiB  temperature  and  vegetation  in  the  40th  de- 
gree  of  latitude,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  4Sth  and  ^Dth  of 
Europe. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  vine  will  succeed  well  k  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  particu- 
larly in  the  natural  meadows,  or  barrens,  where  the  wild-grape 
is  flimilar  to  that  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  in  Fjance,  The  white 
Italian  mulberry  was  long  since  introduced  into  the  southern 
states,  and  the  silk-worm  was  found  to  thrive;  but  the  high 
price  of  labor  renders  the  manufacture  of  silk  unprofitable.  The 
Sessanium  Oriental,  or  benny- segd,  is  now  cultivated  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  for  dpip(?stic  purposes.  The  oil  which  the  seed 
aflFords  is  eqqaj  tP  olive  oil  of  th^  best  quality,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  by  the  taste.     Sugar  is  now 
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cultivated  in  Georgia,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  Lousisiana.     The 
(|uantity    n\ade   in   Louisiana,  in    1810,  was  estimated  at  ten 
millions  of  pounds  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  marshals,  more  than  nine  millions  and  a  half  of 
sugar  were  made  from  the  maple-tree  in  the  United  States.     In 
1814,  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  was  not  less  than 
fifteen  millions  of  pounds;  and  in   1816,   10,833,704  pounds 
were  exported  coastwise  from  New  Orleans,  principally  to  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  this  was  in  addition  to 
the  quantity  carried  up  the  Mississippi,  and  consumed  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana.     It  has  lately  been  ascertained,  that  several 
species  of  plants,  from  which  barilla,  or  carbonat  of  soda,  is  ex- 
tracted, grow  spontaneously  in   different  parts  of  the  United 
States.     The  Salsola  kali,  in  the  island  of  New  York,  near  the 
East  river,  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  at  Richmond  in  Virginia, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Rappahanoc.     The  Salicornia  fructi- 
cosa,  one  of  the  materials  of  the  fine  Alicant  barilla,  grows  in  al- 
most all  the  salt  marshes,  and  fuci  of  different  species  abound  on 
the  sea-shore.     The  rearing  of  sheep  has  become  a  great  object 
of  rural  economy.     The  Merino  species,  of  a  pure  as  well  as 
mixed  breed,  are  now  multiplied  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  United   States.     The  first  that  were  imported  were  sold  at 
1000  dollars  each,  and  the  present  average  price  does  not  exceed 
forty- live  dollars.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  United  States 
they  are  not  subject  to  that  fatal  disease  so  well  known  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  rot.     In  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of 
New  Yorjt,  they  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  ravages  of  the  wolf  are  not  more  destructive  there  than 
those  of  the  dog  in  countries  peopled  at  an  earlier  period.     They 
do   not  require  as  much  food  as  the  common  sheep ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  wool  is  not  only  finer,  but  more  abundant. 
Hemp  is  now  cultivated  in  certain  districts  of  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Kentucky ;  some  of  the  low,  or  bottom  grounds,  have 
yielded  600  pounds  per  acre. 

The  breed  of  American  horses  has  been  improved  by  inter- 
mixture with  those  of  Europe.  In  the  northern  states  they  par- 
take of  the  qualities  of  the  Norman  and  English  hunter;  in  those 
ef  the  south,  of  the  Arabian,  or  English  race-horse. 

The  breed  of  oxen  has  also  been  improved  for  the  purpose  of 
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agricultural  labors.  B  Mease,  in  his  introductory  discourse  on 
the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  states,  that,  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  cattle  brought  from  Europe,  or  from  the  interior  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  were  invariably  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  is  generally  fat^l,  and  that  those  from  a  particular  district 
of  South  Carolina,  infect  all  others  with  which  they  mix  in  their 
passage  to  the  north,  although  the  former  are  in  perfect  health. 
The  hogs  of  the  southern  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  northern 
states,  and  the  pork  is  sweeter,  particularly  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  though  some  of  those  animals,  in  the  southern  states, 
grow  to  an  enormous  size.  A  hog  was  killed  at  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  in  1814,  four  years  old,  which  weighed  698  pounds 
net.  The  beef  and  mutton  of  the  northern  states  are  of  better 
quality  than  those  of  the  south.  In  the  former  the  cattle  have 
also  multiplied  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

Till  very  lately,  it  was  believed  that  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  United  States  would  not  admit  the  formation  of  live-fences ; 
but  Mr.  Neill  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  met  with 
complete  success  on  the  European  plan. 

Statement  of  the  Amount  of  the  Valuations  of  Lands,  LotSf  and  Dwelling- 
Houses,  and  of  Slaves,  in  the  several  States,  made  under  the  Acts  of  Congress 
of  the  22<I  ofJttltf  1813,  and  9th  January  1815,  as  returned  and  revised  by  the 
Board  of  Principal  Jssessors,  with  the  corresponding  Valuations  in  1199. 


STATES. 

Value  of  houses 
lands,  and  slaveii, 
as  revised  aikI 
equalized  by  the 
principal  asses- 
sors in  I8H  and 
1815. 

Va'ue  nf  houses 
und  lands  afttr 
deducting  tsti- 
mated  value  of 
slaves. 

Valueofhouses 

and  Unds  in 

1799. 

Average 
value  of 
lands  per 
acre,  in- 
cluding 
housrs 
thereon. 

Numb«rof 

carriages 

taxed  in 

1815. 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachussetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Cunnecticut, 

Vermont, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Dollars. 

38.745,974 

143,765.560 

90,907,766 

88,534;971 

32,461,120 

973,120,920 

98,612,081 

346,633,889 

14,493,620 

122,577,572 

963,737,699 

93,723,031 

123,416,512 

57,792,158 

61,347,915 

87,018,837 

35,408,059 

Dollars. 
38,745,974 

143,765,560 
20,907,766 
88,534,971 
32,461,120 

269,370,920 
95,899  333 

346,633,889 
13,449,370 

106,490,638 

165,608,199 
51,517,031 
74,325,262 
31,487,658 
61,347,215 
66,878,587 
24,933,750 

Dollars. 

23,175,046 
83,992,468 
11,066,357 
48,313,424 
16,723,873 

100,380,706 
36,473.899 

102,145,920 
6,234,413 
32,372,290 
71,225,127 
30,842,37* 
17,465,01? 
19,061,137 

21,408,090 
6.134,108 

Dol.    Cts. 

9          0 

18          0 

39         0 

34  0 
6         40 

16         50 

35  0 

49         0 

13            0 

90           0 
4          15 

2          50 
8            0 

2          50 

4            0 
6           0 

3,337 

14,184 

722 

6,313 

1,698 

7,7! 

7,89a 

8,361 

2,081 

4,550 

7,047 

4,859 

4,178 

1,918 

219 

546 

154 

1,902,296,961 

1,631,657,924 

619,977,247 

Louisiana  is  not  included  in  the  above  table,  the  returns  being  incomplete. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The  restrictive  commercial  regulations  of  Europe,  and  the  late 
war  with  England,  gave  a  great  stimulus   to  American  manu- 
factures, and  their  progress  during  the  course  of  a  few  years  was 
almost  incredible.     Many  new  branches   were   introduced,  and 
those  which  had  been  already  established  were  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent.     The  principal  cause  of  the  neglect  of  manu- 
factures formerly   was   the  great   profits  afforded  by  agriculture 
with  the  high  price  of  labor.     All  the  materials  for  manufactures 
are  found   in   America.     Fuel  is   inexhaustible ;  the  ores  of  the 
most  useful  metals  are  in  great  abundance,  and  dyes  of  aJl  kinds 
are  procured  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.     In  the 
year  1809  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  unfolded  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  relation  to  the  raw  material,  and  proposed  various 
means  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  protecting  and  pro- 
hibitory duties,  drawbacks,  premiums,  bounties,  encouragement 
to  new  inventions,  arrangements  for  facilitating  pecuniary  re- 
mittances, &c. 

The  immense  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  commerce 
previously  to  the  restrictions,  was  transferred  to  manufactures, 
and  workshops,  mills,  and  machinery  for  the  fabrication  of  vari- 
ous commodities,  were  erected,  as  if  by  enchantment.     Foreign 
artists  and  tradesmen  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  country. 
The  implements,  tools,  and  even  the  furniture  of  emigrant  mecha- 
nics, were  made  free  of  duty.    In  Pennsylvania  such  persons  weie 
admitted  as  freeholders  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  provided  they 
declared  their  intentions  of  becoming  citizens  within  the  time  pre- 
cribed  by  law.     A  knowledge  of  machinery,  and  processes  for  the 
saving  of  labor,  were  communicated,  through  the  daily  journals, 
to  all  descriptions  of  people.     Clothes  of  homespun  cotton  were 
worn  even  by  the  richest  planters  of  the  south,  and  national  pride 
co-operated  with  private   interest  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
hosiery,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  articles.    Mineralogy  became 
an  object  of  attention,  and  every  district  was  ransacked  for  useful 
minerals.     The  skins  of  various  animals,  hitherto  useless,  were 
preserved  and  manufactured ;  and  the  farmers  were  induced  by 
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men  of  science  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  native 
a.Hl  exotic  plants,  which  had  been  found  useful  in  the  arts  or 
innnufacturcs. 

In  1810,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented  to  congress  a  report  on  the  manufactures,  in  which  the  fol- 
lown)g  ar^  mentioned  as  being  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States  :-Manufacture8  of  wood,  or  those  of  which  wood 
IS  the  pruic.pal  material ;  leather,  and  manufactures  of  leather  • 
soap  and  tallow  candles ;  spermaceti  oil  and  candles ;  flax-seed 
o>l  jrehned  sugar ;  coarse  earthen  ware  ;  chocolate  and  mustard  • 
snuff  and   ha,r.powder.     The  following  branches  are  mentioned 
as  benig  firmly  established,  supplying,  in  several  instances,  the 
greater,  and  m  all,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  consumption  of 
the  United  States  :  viz.  iron,  and  manufactures  of  iron  ;  manu- 
factures  of  cotton,   wool,  and  hats  made  of  flax :  manufactures 
ot  pnper,  printing  types,  printed  books,  playing  cards  ;  of  hemp 
and  gunpowder,  window-glass,  jewellery,  and  clocks;  of  lead,  wax 
candles,  straw- bonnets  and   hats,   spirituous  and  malt    liquors 
The  ships,  and  vessels  of  more  than   aventy  tons,  built  in  the 
United  States   from  1801  to  1807,    measured,   at   an    average, 
110,000  tons  a-year,  giving  a  value  of  more  than  six  millions  of 
dollars.     Two- thirds  of  these   vessels   were   registered    for  the 
foreign  trade  ;  the  other  third  for  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 
The  annual  exportation  of  furniture  and  carriages  amounted  to 
170,000  dollars;  the  annual  exportation  of  pot  and  pearl  ash 
was  7400  tons.     The  annual  value  of  manufactured  articles  from 
leather  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars.    The  greatest 
portion   of  soap  and  tallow  is  of  domestic  manufacture.     The 
whole   annual   value   of    manufactures    was    estimated    by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  at  eight  millions  of  dollars.     In  1803 
there  were  but  four  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States;  in  1809 
the  number  was  eighty-seven,  and  most  of  them  water  mills.     In 
181 1  there  were  80,000  spindles  running.   The  capital  employed 
m  this  kind  of  manufacture  amounted  to  4,800,000  dollars  j  in 
the  cotton  singly  to  3,600,000  pounds,  and  valued  at  720,000 
dollars  ;  the  yarn  spun  to  2,880,000  pounds,  valued  at  3,240,000 
dollars.     The  number  of  men  employed  was  503,000,  with  500 
women  and  children. 
In  1810  there  was  not  a  spindle  running  at  or  near  Baltimore  j 
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ia  January  1814  there  were  9000,  and  the  actual  number,  in  ISl;! 
was  34,000.  The  establishment  at  Elicot's  Mills,  ten  miles  from 
Baltimore,  spins  (500  pounds  per  day,  to  the  fineness  of  No.  30. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  there  is  another  less  exten- 
sive manufactory.  The  machinery  is  diiven  by  water,  and  is 
exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  England  or  of  France.  At 
Patterson,  on  the  Passaick,  there  are  five  manufactories  of  cotton  ; 
the  number  of  spindles  20,000.  In  New  Jersey,  county  of 
Essex,  there  were  twenty  cotton  mills,  in  May  1814  ;  and  it  was 
calculated,  that,  before  the  1st  of  September  following,  there 
would  be  32,500  spindles  in  use,  spinning  30,000  pounds  of  yarn 
per  week,  whici),  converted  into  cloth,  would  sell  at  forty  cents 
per  yard,  giving  a  yearly  value  of  1,072,000  dollars.  In  1812 
there  were  80,000  spindles  in  constant  operation,  in  the  dif- 
ferent factories  within  thirty  miles  of  the  town  of  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  some  places  cotton  yarn  is  offered  for  ex- 
portation. The  art  of  printing  cotton  and  calico  is  carried  to 
great  perfection  at  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  rollers  moved  by 
water,  which  stamp  10,000  yards  a- day.  The  wool  of  the 
United  States  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Merino,  or  Spanish  race  of  sheep,  which  is  now  seen  all  over 
the  country.  The  Paula  and  Negritti  breed,  and  that  of  the 
Esciirial  and  Infantado,  were  j)rocured  in  1802;  the  whole 
number  imported  till  1801  amounted  to  5000.  The  first  were 
eold  at  1000,  and  even  1500  dollars  ;  but  they  gradually  fell, 
during  that  period  of  time,  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars  each. 
The  price  of  the  wool  was  irom  three-quarters  to  two  dollars  per 
pound.  Various  manufactories  of  fine  woollens  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  last  seven  years.  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
county  of  Essex,  there  are  ten  woollen  manufactories,  containing 
3600  spindles,  capable  of  manufacturing  cloth  to  the  amount  of 
650,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  woollen  manufactory  at  Dan- 
ville, on  the  Susquehannah,  after  its  first  establishment  in  1809, 
gave  a  net  profit  to  the  company  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
The  broad  cloth  manufactured  near  Wilmington,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  quality  imported  from 
England.  The  number  of  fulling-mills,  in  1810,  was  1630;  that 
of  wool-carding  machines,  going  by  water,  1835  ;  the  number 
of  looms  returned  330,000.   In  1810,  twelve  millions  of  pounds 
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weight  of  sheep's  wool  were  wrought  into  goods.  Manufactures 
of  flux  have  been  lately  established  in  different  states ;  one  near 
Philadelphia  produces  annually  72,000  yards  of  canvas ;  another 
500,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging,  sailcloth,  and  coarse  linen. 

The  next  important  branch  of  manufactures  are  the  metals. 
In  1810,  the  furnaces,  forges,  and  bloomeries  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  530,  of  which  the  state  of  New  York  fur- 
nished <)9.  The  annual  value  of  iron  and  its  manufactures  was 
estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (M.  Gallatin)  at 
12  or  15,000,000  of  dollars.  The  average  value  of  imported 
metal  in  bar  iron  and  steel  was  4,000,000.  The  Franconia  iron- 
works in  New  Hampshire,  established  in  1810,  employed  a  ca- 
pital of  100,000  dollars.  The  Vergennes  iron-works  in  Vermont 
promise  to  be  very  important.  The  price  of  bar  iron  at  this 
establishment  is  140  dollars  per  ton;  the  ore  three  dollars; 
charcoal,  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred  bushels.  Nineteen 
thousand  muskets  are  annually  made  at  the  two  public  armoiies 
of  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry.  There  is  now  a  considerable 
surplus  of  small  arms.  Lead  mines  have  been  discovered  in 
Ulster  county,  state  of  New  York,  and  also  in  Northampton  in 
Massachussetts.  Those  of  the  Missouri  are  of  immense  extent, 
and  promise  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Gold  is  found  in  North 
Carolina  in  pieces  which  weigh  from  one  to  sixty-seven  penny- 
weights. The  gold  is  extracted  from  the  sand  by  the  common 
process  of  amalgamation.  Ochres  of  a  good  quality,  and  various 
hues,  have  been  found  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
former,  at  Monkton,  decomposed  feldspar,  or  kaolin,  has  been 
discovered;  and  a  company  was  incorporated  in  1810  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  fine  porcelain.  A  rock,  which  runs  across  the  state 
of  Georgia,  from  the  Savannah  river  to  the  banks  of  the  Ocmul- 
gee,  is  now  manufactured  into  excellent  millstones.  Gypsum, 
of  a  very  pure  quality,  has  been  found  near  the  Cayuga  lake. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  which  twenty- four  years  ago,  was  a  wil- 
derness, frequented  only  by  savages,  in  the  year  IS  10  manufac- 
tured two  millions  of  yards  of  woollen,  flaxen,  and  cotton  cloth; 
one  million  of  gallons  of  whisky ;  thirteen  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar ;  with  other  articles,  forming  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars.  From  the  5th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  May  1811, 
a  period  of  seven  months^  800  boats  passed  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
31. — VOL.  II.  3  il 
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laden  with  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  this  coiintry* 
Within  three  or  four  years,  a  manufacturing  establishment  has 
been  created  at  fifarmotiy,  thirty-five  miles  from  Pittsburg,  by 
an  association  of  Germans  from  Suabia.  Their  great  object  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  Which  they  have  succeedid  with 
two  specie's ;  one  from  the  Island  of  Madeira,  and  the  other 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  other  branches  of  industry,  have  become  proprietors  of 
2000  Merino  sheep,  and  of  mills  for  different  kinds  of  manu- 
factures. At  Jamesville,  near  the  head  of  the  Muskingum  river, 
different  manufactures  have  also  been  estal  lished.  The  country 
abound?  with  coal,  which  is  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  price  of  land  has  increased  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Lots 
of  half  an  acre  have  been  sold  from  2000  to  3000  dollars  each. 

The  committee  for  commerce  and  manufactures  reported  to 
the  general  congress,  on  the  13th  of  February  1816,  that  before 
the  years  180G  and  1807,  there  were  few  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  wool.  The  quantity  manufactured  in 
1800  did  not  exceed  500  bales.  In  1805  it  increased  to  1 000; 
in  1810  to  10,000;  in  1815  to  90,000  bales.  The  capitals 
which  this  last  amount  employed  was  estimated  at  40,000,000 
dollars.  J  he  wages  of  100,000  persons,  at  the  average  rate  of 
150  dollars  each,  15,000,000  dollars.  Of  these  10,000  are  males 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  66,000  women  and  female  children  j 
24,000  boys  under  seventeen  years.  90,000  bales,  or  27,000,000 
pounds,  yielded  81,000,000  of  yards  of  cotton  of  various  kinds, 
which,  at  the  average  rate  of  thirty  cents,  amounts  to  24,000,000 
dollars.  The  whole  manufacturing  capital  was  estimated  at 
60,000,000  of  dollars.  This  committee  stated,  that  the  ba- 
lance then  due  for  British  manufactures  imported  amounted 
to  17,000,000  of  dollars,  over  and  above  all  the  exports  to  fo- 
reign countries  from  the  United  States  j  that  the  India  cotton 
fabrics  sold  at  a  lower  price,  but  were  inferior  in  texture ;  and 
that  the  diminution  of  manual  labor  in  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1810,  was  as  200  to  1, 
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In  commerce  and  navigation,  the  progress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  rapid  beyond  example.  Besides  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  excellent  harbours,  extensive  inland  bays  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  it  has  been  greatly  in  favor  of  their  commerce,  that 
it  has  not  been  fettered  by  monopolies  or  exclusive  privileges. 
Goods  or  merchandise  circulate  through  all  the  states  free  of  du- 
ty, and  a  full  drawback,  or  restitution  of  duties  of  importation, 
J8  granted  upon  articles  exported  to  a  foreign  port,  in  the  course 
pf  the  year  in  which  they  have  been  imported.  Comrijerce  is 
considered  by  all  those  engaged  in  it  as  a  most  honorable  em- 
ployment.     In    the   sea-port    towns,    the   richest   members   of 
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society  are  qierchants.  Youths  of  sixteen  are  sent  ^bmad 
factors,  or  supercargoes,  to  every  commercial  country,  iijtrusted 
with  the  management  of  great  concerns.  Stimulated  by  the 
prospect  of  independence,  they  study  the  manufactures  and  mar- 
kets of  foreign  states ;  the  quality,  value,  and  profits  of  every 
commercial  article,  while  the  youth  of  other  countries,  of  the 
same  age  and  rank,  have  not  formed  a  thought  of  a  provision  for 
future  life.  Maritime  and  commercial  business  is  executed  with 
more  celerity  and  less  expence  than  in  any  other  country.  Ves- 
sels in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  laden  and  unladen  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  whilst  in  those  of  other  countries,  as 
many  raont'is  are  required  for  the  same  purposes,  owing  to 
tedious  regulations  and  less  enterprise.  Merchant  vessels  are 
built  and  prepared  for  sea  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months, 
^nd  they  sail  fa^ster  than  those  of  any  other  country.  The 
schooners  constructed  at  Baltimore,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
"pilot-boat  schooners,"  have  often  sailed  with  a  cargo  from  an 
American  to  an  English  or  French  port  in  seventeen  or  eighteen 
davs. 
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A  Statement  of  the  Annual  Imports  and  Exports  of  tJie  United 
States  from  tJie  year  1800  to  1817* 


UoinMtiu  growth. 

Years. 

Imports 

Exports. 

produce,  or 
manul'acturc. 

Foreign. 

1800 

71,800,00tt 

70,071,780. 

31,840,903 

39,120,877 

1801 

88,900,001 

94,115,925 

46,377,792 

46,6*2,723 

1802 

73,000,000 

72,483,160 

26,182,173 

35,7  74,971 

1803 

66,000,000 

55,800,033 

42,205,961 

13,594,072 

1804 

80,000,000 

77.699,074 

41,467,477 

36.231,597 

1805 

96,000,001/ 

95,566.021 

42,387,002 

53,179,019 

1806 

104,000,000 

101,636,963 

41,253,727 

60,283,236 

1807 

107,000,000 

108.343,150 

48,699,692 

59,643,658 

1808 

30,000,000 

22,430,960 

9,433,546 

12.997,414 

1809 

54,000,000 

52,203.283 

31,405.702 

20.797,531 

1810 

66.757,970 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

laii 

61»316,833 

45.294,043 

16,022,790 

1812 

38  527,236 

30.032,109 

8,496,127 

1813 

27,855,997 

25.008,162 

2,847,846 

1814 

6-927.441 

6,782,278 

145,169 

181JF 

52'5.57  753 

45,974.403 

6,683,350 

1818 

81,920,452 

64,781,896 

17,1 38,666 

1817 

87,671,566 

68.313,.'^00 

19.358,069 

A  commercial  treaty,  formed  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  was  signed  the  3d  of  July  1815,  to  remain  in  force  du- 
ring four  years,  according  to  which  each  country  is  to  enjoy 
reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  No  higher  duties  to  be  impo- 
sed than  those  which  extend  to  all  other  nations,  in  relation  to 
articles  imported  and  exported,  and  the  vessels  which  carry  them 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  and  entitled  to  the  same  boun- 
ties. Drawbacks  to  a  foreign  nation  to  be  regulated  by  the  par- 
ties respectively.  The  trade  with  the  East  Indies  to  be  free  for 
American  vessels,  which  are  to  be  treated  as  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  entitled  to  go  from  one  port  to  another  with  the 
original  cargo,  or  part  thereof,  and  to  touch  for  refreshments  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  or  other 
places  in  the  African  or  Indian  seas.  The  American  trade  to  be 
excluded  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  privilege  of  iishing,  and 
of  drying  the  fish  withi.i  the  British  jurisdiction,  granted  by  the 

*  The  oflficial  tallies  of  the  treasury  department  do  not  contain  the 
amount  of  annual  imports,  as  they  arp  estimattd  by  their  quantity,  and  not 
by  their  value.  Those  given  above  are  copied  from  Blodgett's  Tables,  of 
the  accuracy  of  which,  for  want  of  data,  no  correct  judgment  can  be 
formed. 
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treaty  of  peace^of  1783,  to  cease  entirely.  With  regard  to  con- 
suls, the  laws  and  statutes  of  each  country  to  be  strictly  observ* 
cd.  The  consul  to  be  approved  or  admitted  by  the  government 
to  which  he  is  sent,  but  subject  to  its  laws,  and  punishable  for 
illegal  or  improper  conduct;  or  to  be  sent  back,  the  offended  go- 
vernment assigning  to  the  other  the  reasons  for  this  proceed- 
ing ;  each  country  reserving,  at  pleasure,  particular  places  free 
from  consular  residence.  The  contracting  parties  to  put  an  end 
to  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  and  to  restore  them  all  the  pos- 
sessions, rights  and  privileges,  which  they  enjoyed  in  1811,  pro- 
vided they  observe  a  peaceable  conduct. 

An  act  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  sanc- 
tioned by  congress  the  1st  of  March  1817,  and  to  operate  from 
the  first  of  October  following,  is  as  follows :  No  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  are  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  except  in  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  foreign  vessels  truly  and  wholly  belonging  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the:  growth, . 
production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  which  such  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  can  only  be,  or  most  usually  are,  first  shipped 
for  transportation.  But  this  regulation  is  not  to  extend  to  the 
vessels  of  any  foreign  nation  which  has  not  adopted  a  similar 
regulation.  The  infringement  of  this  act  to  involve  the  forfeiture 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  2.  The  bounty  and  allowance  granted 
to  the  owners  of  boats  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  to  be 
paid  to  those  only  of  v\hich  the  oflicers,  and  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons 
not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state.  The  proof  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  collector  of  the  district  to  which  the  boat  or 
vessel  belongs.  3.  No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  to  be  im- 
ported in  foreign  vessels  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  lu 
another.  4.  A  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  to  be  paid  upon  every 
ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  entered  in  the 
district  of  one  state  from  that  of  another.  The  exceptions  are : 
1.  An  adjoining  state  on  the  sea-coast,  or  a  navigable  river  or 
lake.  2.  Coasting  vessels  going  from  Long  Island,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  or  the  contrary, 
with  a  cargo  taken  in  one  state  to  be  delivered  in  another.  3, 
Vessels  having  a  licence  to  trade  between  the  different  districts. 
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or  to  carry  on  the  bank  or  whale  fisheries  more  than  once  a-year. 

4.  If  it  be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  that  three- 

^  fourths  of  the  crew  are  American  citizens,  or  persons  not  the 

subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  the  duty  to  be  only  six 

cents  per  ton.     5.  Every  ship  or  vessel  entered  in  the  United 

States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  of  which  the  officers,  and 

at  least  two-thirds  of  the  crew,  are  not  proven  to  be  Americau 

citizens,  or  persons  not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state, 

to  pay  fifty  cents  per  ton.     In  a  circular  letter,  issued  from  the 

treasury  department,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  enforciiicr 

this  measure,  « the  term  country  is  considered  as  embracing  all 

the  possessions  of  a  foreign  state,  of  which  the  productions  and 

manufactures  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  vessels 

owned  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  state,  without  regard 

to  their  place  of  residence  within  its  possessions."     Gold  and 

silver  coin  and  bullion  are  not  considered  as  goods,  wares,  and 

merchandise  j  and  may  be  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  without 

regard  to  the  place  of  production  or  coinage. 


OF  THE 

FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 

OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  are 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  and  necessarily  remain  at  Washington  during  the  ses- 
sion of  congress ;  but  during  the  recess,  they  retire  to  tlieir  usual 
places  of  residence.  The  president,  when  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, lives  in  the  house  destined  for  him,  which  is  furnished 
at  the  expence  of  the  nation  The  vice  president,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  has  no  similar  mark  of  distinction,  but  lodges 
at  an  inn,  or  private  house,  like  other  members  of  congress. 
The  yearly  salary  of  the  former  is  25,000  dollar-, ;  that  of  the 
latter  5000  only  j  but  he  is  not  subject  to  any  extraordinary  ex- 
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pence,  while  the  president,  according  to  established  custom, 
spends  more  than  his  salary  in  the  expences  of  his  table. 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  president 
from  office,  his  powers  devolve  upon  the  vice-president. 

The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  militia,  when  called  into'ac- 
tual  service.  , 

He  is  authorized  to  require,  wlien  he  thinks  proper,  the 
written  opinion  of  any  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, upon  any  subject  which  has  relation  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices. 

Except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  he  is  authorized  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States. 

He  is  empowered,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  military  and  other 
officers,  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
law.  His  appointment  or  decision  must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  in  congress.  ; 

He  hds  also  powe'  to  fill  up  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate,  which  during  the  next  session,  are  submitted  to  their 
decision. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  he  may  convene  or  adjourn  either 
or  both  houses  of  congress. 

He  is  authorized  by  usage,  though  not  by  the  constitution,  to 
suspend,  annul,  or  revoke  the  powers  of  a  minister,  consul,  of 
other  officer,  without  the  advice  of  the  senate,  and  even  without 
giving  any  reason  for  such  suspension  or  removal.  The  presi- 
dent himself,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
removed  from  office  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  for  which  they  must  previously  be  impeached 
and  convicted. 

All  commissions  are  aigned  by  the  president  and  secretary  of 

state. 

The  Congr  ss  of  the  United  States,  in  whom  all  legislative 
powers  are  vested,  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  chosen  by 
the  people  every  second  year.    They  must  have  attained  the  as-e 
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of  twenty-five,  and  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the 
flame  space  of  time,  and  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  which  thev 
are  elected.  The  number  of  representatives  for  the  year  1815 
is  187,  or  nearly  one  representative  for  every  40,000  persons, 
according  to  the  last  census.  When  the  number  shall  amount  to 
200,  it  is  so  regulated,  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  for 
every  50,000  persons. 

Vacancies  are  filled  by  writs  of  election,  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive authority. 

The  house  of  representatives  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
x)fficers,  and  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  cho- 
sen by  the  legislature  of  that  state  for  the  term  of  six  years;  and 
the  seats  are  so  vacated,  that  one- third  are  chosen  every  second 
year.  A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he 
is  elected.     The  present  number  of  senators  is  thirty-eight. 

I'he  president  of  the  senate  has  no  vote,  unless  the  votes  be 
equally  divided. 

The  senate  has  the  sole  power  of  trying  all  impeachments. 
In  case  of  the  trial  of  the  chief  magistrate,  the  chief  justice  is 
to  preside. 

Senateis  and  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  receive 
a  compensation  of  eight  dollars  per  day  during  the  session,  be- 
sides travelHng  expences,  fixed  at  the  rate  of  a  day's  pay  for 
every  twenty  miles. 

Pay  of  the  Oncers  of  the  General  Government. — In  pursu- 
ance of  a  resolution  of  congress,  of  the  27th  of  April  1816,  the 
secretary  of  state  is  required  to  compile  and  print,  once  in  every 
two  years,  a  register  of  all  officers  and  agents,  civil,  military, 
and  naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the 
amount  of  compensation,  pay,  and  emoluments  allowed  to  eacli, 
the  state  or  country  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  place  of  em- 
ployment. The  secretary  of  the  navy  is  to  furnish  the  name, 
force,  and  condition  of  all  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  place  and  date  of  their  construc- 
tion. This  register  is  to  be  made  up  to  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year,  before  the  opening  of  the  new  congress.  Five 
hundred  copies  are  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  distributed  among 
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^he  members  of  congress  and  heads  of  the  departments  of  the 
general  government. 

This  work  is  entitled,  A  Register  of  Officers  and  Agents,  Civil, 
Military,  and  Naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  (1816  j)  together  with  the  names,  force,  and 
condition  of  all  the  Ships  and  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  when  and  where  built. 

Pay  of  the  Principal  Officers  (per  annum.)  of  the  Civil  De- 
par/wdw/.— President  of  the  United  States,  26,000  dollars ;  vice 
president,  5000;  secretary  of  state,  5000;  chief  clerk,  2000; 
clerk  1500;  second  clerk,  1350;  four  clerks,  each  1150;  mes- 
senger, 410;  assistant  messenger  264;  director  of  the  patent 
office,  1400;  clerk,  500;  messenger,  72. 

Treasurif  Department.— Secretary,  5000;  chief  clerk,  2000; 
second  clerk,  1650;  two  clerks,  at  1500;  one  do.,  at  1400;  one 
do.,  at  1300;  one  do.,  at  950;  messenger,  410;  assistant  mes 
seuger,  300. 


OF  THE 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNIVIENTS, 

By  the  constitution  and  certain  laws  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  territory  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  American 
union  until  its  population  amounts  to  60,000  free  inhabitants. 
Ill  the  mean  time,  it  is  subject  to  a  provisional  form  of  govern- 
ment prescribed  by  law,  which,  though   not  emanating  entirely 
from  tlie  choice  of  the  inhabitants,  still  does  not  deprive  them 
of  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.     The  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  territory  is  entrusted  to  a  go- 
vernor, appointed  by  the  president  and  congress,  and  invested 
with  extensive  powers,  similar  to  those  of  the  European  viceroy 
for  the  protection  of  tiie  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly the  observasice  of . strict  faith  towards  tlie  Indians,  in  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  the  purchase  of  their  lands.     The 
act  or  ordinance  of  congress,  of  the  13th  July  1787,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  territory  north-west  of  the   river  Ohio,    has 
32 — VOL.  11.  2  I 
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served  as  a  model  for  the  organization  of  the  temporary  govern* 
nients  of  new  territories  established  since  that  epoch. 

Governor. — By  this  act,  the  congress  reserved  to  itself  the 
power  of  appointing  a  governof  for  the  term  of  three  years,  un- 
less revok?d>  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  who  is  to  reside 
in  the  district,  and  have  therein  a  freehold  estate  of  lOOO  acres 
of  land. 

Secretary. -^Tke  secretary,  also  appointed  by  congress  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  with  a  commission  liable  to  be  revoked,  was 
likewise  obliged  to  reside  in  the  district,  and  to  have  a  freehold 
estate  therein  of  500  ac/res  of  land.  His  duty  is  to  keep  and 
preserve  the  public  records,  the  acts  and  laws  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in  his  executive  department, 
and  to  transmit  authentic  copies  of  all  these  documents,  every 
six  months,  to  the  secretary  of  congress. 

The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  court  coaristing  of  three 
judges,  whose  commissions  continue  in  force  during  good  beha- 
viour.   Any  two  of  them  form  a  court  with  a  common  law  juris- 
diction.    It  is  required  that  each  judge  shall  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  be  proprietor  of  a  freehold  estate  of  500  acres  of  land, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.     The  governor  and  judges  are 
authorized  to  adopt  and  put  in  force  in  the  district,  such  laws  of 
the  original  states,  criminal  and  civil,  as  they  may  think  suited 
to  its  circumstances,  which  are  to  continue  until  the  organization 
of  the  general  assembly,  unless  disapproved  of  by  congress.    The 
governor,  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  is  empow- 
ered to  appoint  and  grant  commissions  to  all  officers  therein,  ex- 
cept general  officers,  who  are  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
congress.     The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or  township,  as  he 
might  judge  necessary,  until  the  organizatiou  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, by  which  their  powers  and  duties  are  to  be  regulated 
and  defined.     He  is  also  authorized  to  make  proper  divisions  of 
the  district  into  counties  and  townships,  for  the  execution  of  civil 
and  criminal  process.     The  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  full 
age,  as  soon  as  their  number  amounts  to  5000,  are  authorized 
to  elect  representatives  in  their  counties  or  townships,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  territory,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  represeatativc  for  every  500  inhabitants,  until  the 
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number  exceed  twenty- six ;  after  which,  their  number  and  pro- 
portion are  regulated  by  the  legiilature.  To  be  eligible  to  this 
office,  the  person  nwst  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  in  the  district,  and  if  he  has  resided  three 
years  therein,  the  quality  of  citizen  is  dispensed  with  ;  but  in 
either  case,  he  must  be  a  proprietor,  in  fee  simple,  of  200  acres 
of  land  within  the  tbrritory.  To  be  an  elector,  the  following 
qualifications  are  required :  he  must  be  a  freeholder  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  fifty  acres  of  land,  a  resident  thereof,  and  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  states,  or,  what  is  considered  as  equivalent,  resident 
for  two  years  therein.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  in  case  of  death,  or  removal  from  office, 
their  place  is  supplied  for  the  residue  of  the  term  by  a  writ  from 
the  governor  to  this  effect.  The  general  assembly)  or  legislature, 
consists  of  a'governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  legislative  couneil  to  consist  of  five  men)ber8^ 
elected  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  congress,  three 
of  whom  form  a  quorum.  The  members  of  the  council  are  no^ 
minated  in  the  following  manner:  The  representatives,  after  their 
election,  assemble  at  a  certain  place  indicated  by  the  governor, 
and  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  each  possess- 
ed of  a  freehold  of  300  acres  of  land,  ^yhose  names  are  returned 
to  congress^  by  whom  five  are  appointed  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  council  fo^the  term  of  five  years;  and  vacancies,  in  conse- 
quence of  death  or  removal  from  office,  are  supplied  by  two  per- 
sons nominaited  by  the  house  of  representatives,  one  of  whom  is 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  congress  for  the  rest  of  thp 
term.  All  bills,  after  having  passed  by  a  majority  ju  the 
house,  and  also  in  the  council,  are  referred  to  the  governor  for 
his  assent,  without  which  they  remained  without  effect.  This 
general  assembly  is  convened,  prorogued,  and  dissolved  by  the 
governor,  who  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  or  declaration  of  fidelity 
before  the  president  of  congress,  and  himself  to  require  the  saipe 
of  all  officers  appointed  in  the  district.  The  legislature  and 
council  are  authorized  to  elect,  by  joint  ballot,  a  delegate  to 
congress,  with  the  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting  therein, 
during  this  temporary  government. 

It  is  cnactfed,  that  certain  principles^  which  are  considered  as 
fundamental  to 'the  oottslitution.  laws,  and  government  of  the 
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Umted  States,  should  be  held  as  binding  and  unalterable  be- 
tween  the  original  states,  and  the  people  and  -tates  of  each  ter- 
ritory.   These  are:   1.  no  person  to  be  molested  on  account  of 
his  mode  of  worship,  or  religious  scntinjents.     2.  Every  inhabi- 
tant to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  Iwbeos  corpus, 
and  of  the  trial  by  jury,  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the 
course  of  common  law,  and  of  a  share  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  legislature.    Bail  to  be  taken  in  all  cases  except 
for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presump- 
tion great.     All  fines  to  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  unusual 
punishments  to  be  inflicted.    No  man  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
or  property,  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  land.     If  the  public  exigencies  render  it  necessary,  for  the 
common  preservation,  to  take  the  property  of  any  person,  or  to 
demand  his  particular  services,  he  is  to  receive  full  compensation. 
No  law  to  be  made  or  to  have  force  in  the  territory,  that  inter- 
feres with,  or  affects,  bona  fide  private  contracts  er  engagements. 
3.  Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  education,  to  be  encoura- 
ged.   Good  faith  to  be  observed  towards  the  Indians  f  their  lands 
and  property  never  to  be  taken  from  them  wHhout  their  consent; 
they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  rights  or  liberties,  without 
the  authority  of  congress.   4.  The  territory  and  the  states  formed 
thereni,  to  remain,  for  ever,  a  part  of  the  American  confedera- 
tion, subject  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  congress,  and  not 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  >  nor  is 
any  tax  to  be  imposed  by  the  territorial  or  Uate  government,  on 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.     Non-residents  not  to  be 
taxed  higher  than  resident  proprietors.     The  navigable  waters 
leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying 
places  between  the  same,  to  remain,  for  ever,  as  free  and  common 
highways  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  territory.    5.  It 
was  agreed,  that  there  should  be  formed,  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  five  states  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
each  of  which,  when  the  number  of  its  free  inhabitants  amount- 
ed to  60,000,  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution 
and  state  government,  with  the  right  of  being  admitted,  by  its 
delegates,  into  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  states  j  and,  if  consistent  with  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  confederacy,  this  admission  may  be  granted. 
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though  the  free  inhabitants  are  less  in  number  than  above  men- 
tioned. 6.  No  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  to  be  tolerated 
except  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  duly  convicted  of  crimes. 
The  estates,  both  of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors,  dying 
intestate,  to  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  in  equal  parts  among 
their  children,  and  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  child  or  grand- 
child ;  and  if  none  exist,  among  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree^ 
without  distinction  of  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half  blood.  The 
widow  of  the  intestate,  in  all  cases,  to  have  a  third  part  of  the 
real  estate  for  life,  and  also  a  third  of  the  personal  estate.  This 
law  was  to  remain  in  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the 
district. 

Persons  of  full  age  may  devise  or  bequeath  estates  by  a  writ- 
ten act  or  will,  attested  by  three  witnesses.     Real  estates  are 
conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  witnesses,  the  deed  to  be  duly  recorded ;  and  per- 
sonal property  is  transferred  by  simple  delivery.   The  French  and 
Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskias,  St. 
Vincent,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  professed  themselves 
citizens  of  Virginia,  were  made  exceptions  to  this  regulation, 
and  were  permitted  to  continue  their  own  laws  and  customs,  re- 
lative to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property.     In  the  act  of 
the  30th  of  April   1802,  for  the  organization  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  salt  springs,  called  the  Scioto  salt  springs,  and  those 
near  the  Muskingum  rivei,  and  in  the  Military  track,  were  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  with  the  in- 
junction not  to  sell,  or  lease  the  same  for  a  longer  period  than 
ten  years.     The  congress  also  set  apart  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  sold  after  the   l3th  June  1802, 
for  the  construction  of  public  roads  in  the  said  state,  leading  to 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  navigable  waters  which  run  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  all  lands  thus  soW  to  remain  free  from  tax  for  the  term 
of  five  years  from  the  day  of  sale.     For  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting knowledge,  every  sixteenth  section  of  each  township,  or 
lands  equivalent  thereto,  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  for  the 
support  of  schools. 

The  act  of  congress  of  the  26th  of  March  1804,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Louisiana  into  two  territories,  and  providing  for  their 
temporary  government:  the  one  under  tb^  nanr,^  «f  tu^  *„.-:.„_.. 
of  Orleans;  the  other,  under  that  of  the  district  of  Louisiana, 
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contained  provisions  somewhat  different  from  the  preceding. 
The  executive  authority  of  the  territory  of  New  Orleans  was 
vested  in  a  governor,  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years,  with 
the  usual  powers.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  go- 
vernor, and  thirteen  of  the  most  fit  and  discreet  persons  of  the 
territory,  appointed  annually  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  from  among  the  holders  of  real  estates,  who  had  resided 
one  year  at  least  in  the  territory,  and  who  held  no  office  of  profit 
therein,  or  under  the  United  States. 

The  imporiation  of  slaves  was  prohibited,  and  a  fine  of  300 
dollars  was  forfeited  by  eveny  person  concerned  therein,  for  every 
slave  imported  into  the  teiritory,  and  the  slave,  after  trial  before 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  received  his  freedom.  This 
law  applied  to  all  slaves  introduced  from  any  port  or  place  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  place  theiein, 
if  imported  after  the  first  of  May  1808.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  removing  into  the  lerfitory  for  the  purpose  of  actual  set- 
tlement, witK  slaves  of  which  they  were  then  the  real  owners, 
were  exceptions  Co  this  law. 

The  laws  which  were  in  force  in  the  territory  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  this  act,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  were  to  continue  until  altered,  modified,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  legislature. 

The  district  of  Louisiana  was  organized  and  administered  on 
a  similar  plan. 


OF  THE  JUDICIARY. 

Thb  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  con- 
gress, in  1802,  recommended  an  examination  of  an  act  passed 
the  preceding  year,  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional courts  of  judges.  Seven  districts,  and  sixteen  circuit 
judges,  had  been  appointed,  which  increased  the  number  to 
thirty-eight,  and  the  annual  expence  to  137,200  dollars.  From 
the  proceedings  in  congress,  which  ended  in  the  repeal  of  this 
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ui  all  the  circuit  courts,  with  the  exception  of  Maryland,  whose 
ijocket  was  not  procured ;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  suits, 
tluriug  the  ten  preceding  years,  was  8276,  making  the  annual 
number  about  800.  In  the  southern  and  south-western  states  a 
number  of  suits  had  been  instituted  by  British  creditors,  and  the 
dockets  had  been  swelled  by  prosecution*  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
excise,  the  sedition,  and  western  insurrection  law.  In  1799 
the  number  of  suits  was  1274;  in  1800,  687;  showing  a  de- 
crease of  587. 

The  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States  has  undergone  va- 
rious changes  and  modifications.     No  less  than  twenty-six  lawt 
had  been  passed  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of  ten  yean.    The 
present  organization  is  as  follows :  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  a  chief  judge,  and  six  associate  judges. 
This  court  holds  a  session  annually,  at  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  states  of  the  union  form  districts,  (with  the  exception  of 
Massachussetts  and  Tennessee,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
two,)  twenty  in  number,  and  in  every  one  of  these  districts  there 
is  a  court  named  the  District  Court,  except  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  has  two,  and  East  and  West  Tennessee,  which 
have  but  one.     These  courts  are  held  four  times  a-year,  at  the 
two  principal  towns  of  the   district  alternately,  except  in  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and   Maryland,   where  they  are  always 
held  at  the  chief  town  of  each.   The  United  States  are  also  divi- 
ded into  seven  districts,  and  in  each  division  there  is  a  circuit  court, 
which  is  held  twice  a-year,  under  the  direction  of  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  or  the  associate  judge  residing  within  the  district, 
and  the  judge  of  that  district  where  the  court  is  holden.     The 
clerk  of  each  district  court  is  also  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  with- 
in the  district.     The  courts  are  created  and  organized  by  the 
legislature.     The  federal  judges  are  appointed  by  the  executive, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and  are  not  to  be  Temoved 
from  office  during  good  behaviour.     The  judges,  after  their  ap- 
pointment, allot  themselves  as  they  think  proper,  at  the  session 
succeeding  their  appointment;  otherwise,  they  are  allotted  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States  until  another  allotment  is 
made.     The  district  and  territorial  judges  are  obliged,  by  act  of 
congress,  to  reside  within  their  districts,  and  not  to  exercise  the 
profession  or  employment  of  attorney  or  lawyer.    The  infraction 
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of  this  act  constitutes  a  high  misdemeanour.  There  is  an  attor- 
ney-general of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  public  prosecutor 
before  the  supreme  court.  In  each  district  there  is  also  an  at- 
torney and  marshal,  appointed  by,  and  removable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  president.  The  supernumery  marshals  and  district 
attorneys  have  been  discontinued.  The  district  attorney  is  the 
public  prosecutor  before  the  circuit  and  district  courts.  The 
marshal  attends  these  courts,  in  relation  to  which  he  has  the 
powers  of  a  sheriff.  The  clerks  of  the  courts  are  appointed  by 
the  respective  courts.  The  salaries  ot  the  judges  and  other  law 
officers  are  as  follows  : 

The  chiefjudge,  or  chef  justice,  ....        4009  dollars, 

Ine  assistant  judge,  -        -        -        .        .        .        .     3500 

The  district  judj^es,  fjom 800  to  2000 

The  chief  justice  of  the  district  of  Columbia,     -        -        .     2200 
T.vo  associate  judges,  each  -        -        -        -        _        gOOO 

The  attorney -general         ----._.     3qqq 

The  fees  of  the  district  attorney  and  marshal  are  regulated 
by  the  courts;  in  some  districts  they  have  an  additional  compen- 
sation, from  200  to  400  dollars,     in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  jurors  and  witnesses  are  allowed  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day,  and  five  cents  per  mile  for  travelli«g  expenccs. 
The  supreme  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  contro- 
versies in  which  any  of  the  states  is  a  party ;  in  all  suits  against 
public  agents;— and  original,  but  not  exclusive  jurisdiction,  be- 
tween a  state  and  aliens,  or  the  citizens  of  other  states,  and  in 
all  suits  brought  by  public  agents.     In  certain  cases,  it  has  also 
an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  circuit  and  state  courts.     It 
has,  moreover,  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to  any  courts 
or  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  writs  of  prohibition  in  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  cases,  pending  before  the  district  courts. 
The  district  courts  have  exclusively  of  the  state  courts,  cogiii- 
isance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  connnitted  upon  the  high  seas, 
or  within  their  respective  jurisdiction,  for  which  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  does  not  exceed  an  imprisonment  of  six  months, 
a  fine  of  100  dollars,  or  a  flagellation  of  100  stripes.     These 
courts  have  also  original  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  civil  causes 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  of  all  seizures  on  land 
or  water;    of  all   suits  for   penalties   and  ftufcitums ;    or  suits 
against  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  except  for  offences  greater  than 
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those  above  mentioned.)  They  have  cognizance,  with  the  state 
or  circuit  courts,  of  all  cases  in  which  an  alien  institutes  a  suit 
for  a  violation  of  treaty,  or  the  law  of  nations.  They  have  like> 
wise  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  state  courts,  over  all  suits 
at  common  law,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
affair  in  question  amounts  to  100  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs. 

I'he  circuit  court,  in  concurrence  with  the  courts  of  the  se- 
veral states,  has  original  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  suits  of  a 
civil  nature,  in  law  or  in  equity,  in  which  the  United  States  are 
plaintiffs  or  petitioners,  for  the  sum  or  value  of  500  dollars,  ex- 
clusive of  costs,  or  suits  between  citizens  of  the  state  and  those 
of  other  states.  It  has  also  exclusive  cognizance  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  of  all  crimes  and  offences  which  come  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  and  also  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  district  courts,  for  crimes  and  offences  cognizable 
therein.  It  has  also  an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  district 
courts,  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions.  In  actions  be- 
fore civil  and  district  courts,  no  person  can  be  arrested  for  trial 
in  another  district;  and  no  suit  can  be  brought  by  original  pro- 
cess, against  an  inhabitant,  in  any  other  district  than  that  of  his 
residence,  or  that  in  which  he  is  found  when  the  writ  is  served. 
When  a  suit  is  cortnsienced  in  a  state  court  against  an  alien,  or 
citizen  of  another  state,  for  a  matter  or  sum  exceeding  500  dol- 
lars, the  defendant  has  the  power  to  remove  the  trial  to  the  cir- 
cuit court.  In  actions  for  titles  of  land,  the  value  of  which  ex- 
ceeds 500  dollars,  commenced  in  a  state  court,  either  party, 
though  both  be  citizens  of  the  same  state,  may  remove  the  cause 
for  trial  to  the  circuit  court,  if  he  claims  under  a  grant  from 
another  state.  The  associate  justice  who  resides  in  the  circuit  is 
empowered  to  make  ail  necessary  preparatory  steps  respecting 
any  law  proceedings  returned  to,  or  depending  in  the  said  court. 
If  the  judges  disagree  in  opinion,  the  case  is  referred,  at  the  re- 
quest of  either  party  or  counsel,  to  the  supreme  court,  where  it 
is  finally  decided  the  next  session ;  and  this  decision  is  remitted 
to,  and  recorded  at  the  circuit  court. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
from  time  to  time,  as  many  general  commissioners  of  bankruptcv, 
as  he  may  judge  necessary,  in  each  district  of  the  United  States, 
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mission  of  bankruptcy,  as  directed  by  law,  and  appoints  two  at 
three  of  the  general  commissioners  as  commissioners  of  the  par- 
ticular bankruptcy,  who,  with  the  acting  clerk,  are  allowed  each 
six  dollars  per  day,  which  expences  are  duly  apportioned  and 
paid  out  of  the  bankrupt's  estates.  To  avoid  delay  and  unne- 
cessary expences,  it  was  enacted,  in  1813,  that  causes  may  be 
consolidated;  and  that,  when'several  actions  are  brought  against 
persons  who  might  be  legally  sued  in  one,  costs  can  only  be  re- 
coverable for  one  action.  No  special  juries  can  be  returned  by 
the  clerks  of  any  of  the  circuit  courts.  'The  marshal  of  the  dis- 
trict is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  trust,  in  the  manner 
and  form  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  states. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  reform  in  the  penal  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
was  effected  chiefly  by  the  humanity  of  the  Quakers.    Imprison- 
ment, fine,  and  manual  labor,  were  substituted  for  capital  pu- 
nishment.  A  similar  plan  has  since  been  adopted  by  Qther  states. 
A  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  reserved 
for  their  own  use  j  and  the  time  of  confinement  is  in  proportion 
to  their  industry,  good  habits,  and  general  conduct.    The  goods 
annually  manufactured  in  the  state  prison  at  New  York  amount 
to  60,(K)0  dollars,  and  yield  a  net  profit  to  the  state  of  nearly 
8000  which  are  <le;>tined  for  the  support  of  the  prison.    The  pri- 
soners are  principally  employed  as  shoemakers,  carpenters,  tai- 
lors, weavers,  spinners,  gardeners,  workers  in  iron,  &c.      The 
garden   supplies   the   establishment   with   sufficient  vegetables. 
The  labor  of  the  state  prison  of  Philadelphia  defrays  all  the  ex- 
pences of  the  establishment,  and  produces  a  small  revenue  to 
the  state.     In  both  prisons  the  punishment  is  proportioned  to 
the  offence ;  and  persons  convicted  of  capital  crimes  are  doomed 
to  solitary  and  perpetual  confinement.     The  practice  of  impri- 
sonment for  small  debts,  under  the  execution  of  justices*  courts 
is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  in  the  United  States.     From  a 
statement  now  before  us,  it  appears,  that  in  the  tity  of  New 
York,  131 7  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were  imprisoned  during  the 
year  1808,  for  debts  under  twenty-five  dollars;  and  of  this  num- 
ber 895  were  discharged  without  any  advantage  to  the  creditors. 
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In  time  of  peace  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  two  sources;  \st,  From  indirect  taxes,  or  duties  on  tonnage, 
and  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at  the  time  and  place  of 
their  importation.  2d,  From  the  sale  of  public  lands.  In  a 
state  of  free  commercial  intercourse,  the  first  formed  the  great 
source  of  revenue,  and  was  more  than  adequate  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  government  j  but  in  a  state  of  war,  the  supply  from  this 
source  was  greatly  diminished,  and  recourse  was  had  to  other 
sources; — to  treasury  notes,  loans,  internal  taxes,  and  an  in- 
crease of  duties  on  imported  articles.  The  plan  of  finance  pro- 
posed at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  to  provide  for  the 
expences  of  the  war  by  loans,  and  to  make  the  yearly  revenue 
sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  government,  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  existing  debt,  and  that  of  future  loans. 
But  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  stoppage  of  payment  in 
specie  by  the  banks,  and  its  exportation  and  concealment,  de- 
stroyed by  the  circulation  of  notes,  paralyzed  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  and  obliged  it  to  have  recourse  to  new 
taxes. 

li 

RECEIPT. 

A  Statement  of  the  Annual  Receipts  of  the  United 

States,  from  the  Sd  day  of  March  1789  to  ^\st 

December  1814,  (exclusive  of  monies  received  from 

foreign  and  dome^iiic  loans,)  formed  in  pursitance 
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of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  the  Wth  of  January  1816. 


Yeari. 


I 


1791 
1794 
1793 
1794 
179* 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1608 
1809 
1810 
1311 
1819 
1813 
1814 


Imposts 

and 
Tonnage, 


* 

Internal 
Revenue 


4,399,472 

3,443,070 

4,355,306 

4,801,065 

'5,588,461 

6,567.987 

7,549,649 

7,106,061 

6,610,449 

9,080,934 

10,750,778 

12,438,235 

10,479,417 

1 1,098,  se.") 

12,936,487 
14,667,693 
l.'>,845,521 
16,363,550 
7,296,020 
8,583,309 
13,313,i22 
8,958,777 
13,224,623 
I  5.998,772 


■08,942 

337,705 

274,089 

337.755 

475,989 

575,491 

644,357 

779,136 

809,396 

1,048,03,1 

621,898 

21M79 

50,941 

21,7*7 

20,101 

13,0.S1 

8,210 

4,(VH 

7.430 

2,295 

4,903 

4,755 

1,662,984K, 


Direct 
Taxe». 


Postage 


734,9^3 

534,343 

206  565 

71,879 

SO.  198 

21,88J 

55,763 

34,739 

19,159 

7,517 

1-2,448 

7,666 

859 

3,805 

i.219,4ff; 


11,020 
29,478 
W,400 
71,909 
64,500 
39,500 
41,000 
78,000 
79,500 
35,000 
16,447 
26,. 500 
91,342 
41,117 
3,614 


37 
8 '.039 
33,000 
45,000 


Public 

Miscella- 

Land*. 

neous. 
19,440 

Ajgregate 

4,418,913 

9,918 

3,661,932 

10,390 

4  614,4'23 

23,799 

5,128,43i 

5,917 

5,954,534 

4,836 

16,506 

7,137,529 

83,540 

30,<79 

8,303,560 

11,963 

18,69'.' 

7,820,575 

443 

45,187 

7,47.^,773 

74,712 

I0,7V,,706 

167,726 

266, 149 

12,845,5^9 

188,698 

177.905 

13,668.231 

165,075 

115,518 

11,06 ',095 

487,526 

112,575 

11,826,305 

540,193 

19.039 

13,560,690 

765,245 

10,004 

lS,5i9,9«8 

466,163 

34.935 

16,398,016 

647,939 

91.802 

17  060,660 

44i,952 

23,638 

7,773,471 

696,548 

84.476 

9,384,211 

1,040,237 

60,068 

14,4«S,5i5 

710  447 

41,125 

9,801,132 

835,655 

236,571 

14,340,409 

1.135,971 

119,399 

11,181,625 

In  the  summer  of  1813  duties  were  laid  on  the  following  arti- 
cles, to  commence  ist  January  1814  j  and  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  them  each  state  was  divided  into  collection  districts : 

1.  Duties  on  licences  for  stills  and  boilers, 

2«  carriages  for  the  coaveyance  of  persons. 

8.  licences  tJ  retailers  of  foreign  merchandise,  wines,  and 

spirituous  liquors. 

*•  sales  by  auction. 

5.  refined  sugar, 

6-  stamp«d  paper  of  a  certain  description. 

These  duties  were  exactly  of  the  same  description  as  those 
abolished  in  1 802,  but  generally  double  in  amount.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  1814-15,  duties  \fere  laid  on  the  following  manufactured 
articles :  pig-iron,  castings,  bar,  and  rolled  iron,  nails,  candles, 
hats,  caps,  umbrellas  and  parasols,  paper,  cards,  saddles  and 
bridles,  boots  and  shoes,  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  leather,  plate, 
jewellery,  and  on  household  furniture,  gold  and  silver  watches. 


•  The  interna!  duties  (on  spirits,  snuff,  sugar,  licences,  &c.)  which  had 
existed  from  an  early  period,  and  the  direct  tax  on  lands,  houses,  and 
•laves,  imposed  in  1798,  were  abolished  in  1802 ;  the  sums  which  appear 
from  this  period  to  1814  were  balances  due  collected  subsequently  to  the 


Years. 

D« 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

180O 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1 

1807 

1 

1808 

3 

1809 

3 

1810 

! 

1811 

i 

1812 

14 

1813 

IS 

1814 

20 

1815 

8 

tl  11 
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After  the  termination  of  the  war  the  most  of  these  duties  were 
repealed;  those  remaining  in  1817  were  on  licences  for  stills  and 
boilers,  on  licences  to  retailers,  on  carriages,  on  refined  sugar, 
on  sales  by  auction,  on  stamp  paper  and  bank  notes. 

On  the  2d  August  1813,  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  was  laid 
on  « lands,  houses,  and  slaves,**  on  the  same  plan  as  the  direct 
tax  imposed  in  1798.  The  lands  and  houses  with  their  improve- 
ments, and  the  slaves,  were  to  be  enumerated  and  valued  by  the 
respective  assessor*,  at  the  rate  each  of  them  was  worth  in  mo- 
ney. The  proportions  allotted  to  each  state  being  determined  by 
a  fixed  scale,  any  state  was  at  liberty  to  assume  and  pay  its  pro- 
portion without  submitting  to  the  valuation.  Several  states  assu- 
med their  proportions  in  this  way. 

On  the  9th  of  January  1815,  congress  passed  an  act  laying  an 
annual  direct  tax  of  six  millions  of  dollars  to  be  raised  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding.  Under  this  act  valuations  were 
made  in  those  states  which  had  assumed  their  quotas  of  the  for- 
mer tax. 
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Expenditure  frotn  3d  March  178.9  to  BUt  December  1815,  ex- 
elusive  of  payments  on  account  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Debt,  and  on  account  of  the  Revolutionary  Government, 


Years. 


1791 
1792 
1793 
179* 
179S 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
180^ 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1813 
1813 
1814 
181S 


Military 
Department, 


683,804 

1  100,702 

1,130,949 

2,639.097 

2, 480,910 

1,260,263 

1,039,402 

2,009,522 

2,466,946 

2,560,878 

1.672.944 

1.221,148 

882,055 

938  923 

768,281 

1,383,555 

1.389,28* 

3,041,434 

3,470,772 

2389,923 

2,12i,82g 

1«,024,798 

19.747,013 

20,507,900 

_8,749,330 


Naval 
Depart- 
ment. 


670 

53 

61,408 

no,56« 

'271,784 
1,382,631 
1,381,347 
i, 858, 081 
3,448.716 
2,111, 4<<4 

915,561 
1,215,^30 
1,189.832 
1,597,500 
1,649,641 
1,7»2.064 
1,884,067 
2.427,759 
1,654.949 
1.96.',.  566 
3,959,.3ra 
6,4*6,600 
7,311,490 
9,950.(!00 


fndian  Dtpartment 


Treaties. 


27,000 
13,648 
27,282 
13,042 
21.475 
55,563 
32,396 
16,470 
90,302 
31 
9,000 
90,000 

53,000 
41,000 

60,895 
70  725 
169,150 
58,995 
67,795 
55,976 
55,475 


Trading 
Homes. 


9,000 
58,000 
30,000 


32,000 


100,000 
75,000 
44,000 

2,2.50 
43,353 
93,800 

4,150 
16,870 
16,883 
10,294 

l,!t5 


Foreign 

Civil 

Mifcellane. 

Intercourse 

List. 

OUB  Civil. 

Aggregate. 

14,733 

757,134 

285,887 

1,718,129 

78,766 

380,917 

191,988 

1,766,077 

89,500 

358,941 

109,075 

1,707.348 

146,403 

440,946 

199,449 

3,500,348 

912,685 

361,633 

161,330 

4,350,.596 

184,8.'>9 

447,139 

951,319 

2,531,930 

669,783 

483,233 

196,187 

9,833,590 

457,428 

504,605 

253,849 

4,623,2V3 

971,374 

592,905 

270,655 

6,480,166 

395,318 

748,688 

257767 

7,411,369 

304,676 

549,288 

343,336 

4,981,669 

002,995 

396,981 

400,462 

3,737,079 

1,110,834 

526,583 

268,119 

4,002,284 

1,339,654 

624,793 

459,651 

4,452,858 

2,939,028 

585,849 

466,  .574 

0,357,234 

1,835,491 

684,930 

527,360 

6,080,209 

682,650 

655,524 

535,046 

4,984,579 

377,867 

691,167 

509,701 

6,504,338 

378,808 
1*3,391 

7U.465 

424,866 

7,414,679 

703,994 

399,597 

8,311,089 

326,779 

644.467 

534  963 

5,. 599,604 

347,708 

826,271 

600,5!5 

17,8*9,498 

209,941 

780,  ,545 

825,919 

88,082,396 

177,179 

927,424 

1,193,539 

30,127,686 

90,745    ' 

355,662 

251,062 

12,337,826 

I '  ii  i 
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The  net  revenue  for  181.5  is  stated  to  be 

ot  which  tlmt  derived  from  customs,  36,303,251 

The  revenue  for  1810, 

of  which  that  derived  from  ciistoma,  27,569,769 

Tlie  direct  tax  and   internal  duties  have  been  abolished, 

nud  the  permanent  annual  revenue  i«  estimated  at 


Nainely,---Custjms, 

Internal  revenue, 
Public  lands,  .  , 

Bank  dividends,  and  incidf?ntal 
receipts. 


20,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 

500,000 


Dollarsn. 
49,632,852 

36,743,074 
24,500,000 


24,500,000 
The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  civil  gDverninent, 

and  the  army  and  navy,  .  , 

Sinking  fund,     .  ,  .  , 


ll,800,00a 
10,000,000 

21,800,000 

Progress  of  the  Debt  -The  debt  of  the  United  States,  cre- 
ated by  supplies,  forced  loans,  and  paper  money,  during  the  re- 
volutionary war  in  1783,  amounted  to  forty- two  millions  of  doU 
lars  J  the  annual  interest  to  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  The 
debt  contracted  by  each  individual  state  was  assumed  by  con- 
gress, and  made  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  which  was  to  be 
redeemed  by  the  proceeds  of  national  domains ;  and  the  interest 
of  several  species  of  stock,  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and 
appropriated  by  law  for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund. 

J  Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  Jrom  the  year  1791  to  1818 

inclusive. 


Years. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Ai.iount. 

1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
!«{« 
18U4 

75,463,476 
77,297,924 
80,352,634 
78,427,404 
80,747,587 
83,76i,172 
83,064,479 
79.2«,5«0 
78,408,669 
8i,976,S94 
83,038,010 
80,7 12,^": 
77,O54,0<^'; 
86,427, 1  ?'^. 

1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1815 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

82,312,150 
75,723,270 
69,218,398 
65,196,317 
57,023, 192 
M  172,302 
48,005,587 
45,211,981 
55,965,070 
81,490,089 
99,833,903 
123.630,691 
115,807,805 
98,869.698 

1-f 
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Statement  of  the  Sums  paid  annually  on  account  of  the  Public 
Debt,  from  tJie  4th  March  1789  until  18U,  in  which  the 
Smm  paid  Jor  Principal  and  Interest  are  distinguished  re- 
sptctively  ;  formed  in  pursuance  of  a  Resolution  oj  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  of  20th  Jamiaru 
181G.  " 


Years. 

Principal. 

i'rom  March  4, 

17»Q.  to  Dec.  31,    1701 

i!,93H,.'il'i 

1792 

4,0fi9,Oi7 

1793 

3,017,263 

1704 

2,3 11, ass 

179  ■. 

2,89S,i()0 

1796 

«.640.79I 

1797 

4,492,378 

1798 

937,014 

1799 

1,410,  S8q 

IHOO 

1,803,68S 

IWl 

'2.87«,704 

isoa 

5,413,96S 

1H()3 

3.407,331 

1S04 

3,90*  «04 

I  SOS 

S.'iiiO.SgO 

I«06 

S,266,476 

1807 

2,938,141 

IfiOS 

fi,834.09a 

1809 

3,Srt6,479 

1810 

»,  163,476 

1811 

S,S43,470 

1314 

1,998,349 

lHl.1 

7,508,668 

1814 

3,307,394 

Intorest, 


2,090,637 

3,076,628 

2,714,293 

3,413,454 

3,136,671 

3,183,490 

3,290,043 

3,053,ii81 

3,186,287 

3,374,704 

4,400,998 

4, 1«5,Q18 

3.796,11s 

4,V66,5,S8 

<, 148,908 

3,723,407 

3,36C.57S 

3,428,  ISi 

2,866,074 

2,845,427 

2,<65,733 

2,451, 27i 

3,599.455 

4,593,239 


Total. 


5,4.S7,949 
7,263,665 
5,819,.505 
5,778,602 
6,084,411 
5,824,<8' 
5,792,421 
3,990,21)1 
4,596  876 
4,578,369 
7,879,792 
9,539,003 
7,903,444 
8.171,786 
7,369,888 
8,989,883 
6,307,719 
IO,'J60,2t4 
6,4,V2,S53 
8,008,903 
8,009,403 
4,449,621 
11,108,123 
7,900,633 


The  sum  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund  since  1803  was  an  annual 
appropriation  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  arising  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands,  from  the  interest  of  the  debt  previously  extin- 
guished, which  is  paid  to  the  commissioners,  in  whose  name  the 
stock  remains,  and  of  as  much  from  the  proceeds  of  the  duties 
of  customs  as  makes  up  the  balance.  The  amount  of  debt 
redeemed,  up  to  1st  January  1814,  under  this  system,  was 
33,873,463,  and  the  interest  on  this  debt,  which  was  passed  to 
credit  of  the  commissioners  in  1813,  as  part  of  the  sink'ine  fund 
was  1,932,107.  ^         ' 

On  the  3d  March  1817,  an  act  was  passed,  appropriating  ten 
miihons  annually  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  discontinuing  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  interest  on  the  discharged  debt  to  the  commission- 
ers. A  further  special  appropriation  was  made  for  that  vear 
amounting  to  nine  millions,  with  an  advance  upon  the  next'year 
of  four  millions,  so  that,  after  paying  the  annual  interest  of' the 
debt,  (amounting  to  about  six  millions,)  thete  would  be  paid  off 
seventeen  millions  of  the  debt  in  1817. 
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POST-OFFICE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  general  post-office  is  established  at  Washington,  the  seat 
of  the  federal  government,  and  in  under  the  direction  of  a  post- 
master-general, who  is  authorized  to  establish  branches  in  such 
places  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  A  table  of  this  establishment 
was  prepared  by  him  in  1810,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  In  his  report  it  is  observed,  that  the 
expences  of  the  office,  in  1808  and  1809,  during  the  suspension 
of  foreign  commerce,  had  exceeded  the  amount  of  postage  due 
to  the  United  States,  by  nearly  7000  dollars,  which  was  defrayed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  previous  years. 

The  two  great  postage  roads  are,  1.  That  which  extends  from 
Robinstown,  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  United  States, 
to  St.  Mary's,  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  j  and,  2  The  road 
which  extends  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  The  length 
of  the  first  is  1733,  that  of  the  second,  1233  miles. 

The  mail  travels  on  the  great  roads  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to 
120  miles  a-day;  on  the  cross  roads  ifs  progress  is  about  40 
miles  in  the  same  time. 

In  1813  the  congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  au- 
thorizing the  post-master-general  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tract for  the  regular  transportation  of  the  mail  in  steam-boats, 
provided  that  the  experice  does  not  exceed  what  is  paid  for  it  by 
stages,  on  the  adjacent  post  roads,  taking  into  consideration 
distance,  expedition,  and  frequency. 

The  following  regulations  concerning  this  establishment  were 
adopted  by  an  act  of  the  American  congress,  of  the  9th  of  April 
1816. 


Rates  of  Postage.  —Letter  of  one  sheet, 


Miles. 

30 

80 

150 

400 


Cents. 

6 
10 
12f 

25 


Any  greater  distance, 
Double  letter,  the  double  of  those  rates. 
Triple  letter,  the  triple. 
Every  packet  composed  of  four  or  more  pieces  of  paper,  or 


mm 
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one  or  more  other  articles,  and  weighing  one  ounce  avoirdupois, 
four  times  the  above  rates,  and  in  that  proportion  for  all  greater 
weights.  No  packet  of  letters  conveyed  by  the  water  mails  to 
be  charged  with  more  than  quadruple  postage,  unless  the  same 
shall  contain  more  than  four  distinct  letters.  The  postmaster 
not  to  be  obliged  to  receive  more  than  three  pounds  weight  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  mail. 

Postage  of  Pamphlets.— Every  four  folio   pages,   or  eight 
quarto,  or  sixteen  octavo  pages  of  a  pamphlet  or  magazine,  are 
considered  as   a  sheet.     The  journals  of  the  legislatures  not 
stiched,  nor  bound,  are  liable  to  the  same  postage  as  pamphlets. 
Any  memorandum  written  on  a  newspaper,  or  other  printed  pa 
per,  and  transmitted  by  mail,  is  charged  letter  postage,  and  the 
person  who  thus  defrauds  the  revenue  forfeits  for  this  offence  the 
postage  of  five  letters.     The  postmaster-general  is  authorized  to 
allow  to  each  postmaster  such  commission  on  the  postages  col- 
lected by  him  as  shall  be  adequate  to  his  services;  the  commis- 
sion, however,  not  to  exceed  the  following  rates,  on  the  amount 
received  in  one  quarter : 

On  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  dollars,         -  .  gg  per  cent 

from  100  to  400,  -  .  -        25 

from  400  to  2400,       "  -  -  20 

above  2400,        -  -  -  -  8 

Letters  and  packets,  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  to 

or  from  any  member  of  congress,  secretary  of  the  senate,  'and 

clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  are  free  of  postage. 

OF  THE 

MINT  ESTABLISHMENT, 

THE 

MONEY  of  the  UNITED  STATES, 

AND 

THE    NATIONAL    BANK. 

In  1792,  the  American  congress  passed  an  act  for  establishinc 
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a  mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
it  was  declared,  that,  three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
American  coinage,  all  foreign  coins  should  cease  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  except  Spanish  milled  dollars,  and  parts  thereof:  and 
the  infraction  of  this  law  vva  ,  y  .;i« '  '^  a  fine  of  ten  dollars 
and  the  forfeiture  of  tlie  iilfgal  ir;oijc  v.  The  copper  purchased 
and  coined  from  the  commencement  of  the  institution  to  the  Ist 
of  January  1809,  amounted  to  823,333  pounds,  troy  weight 
and  was  valued  at  266,834  dollars,  the  rate  l>eing  seven  penny- 
weights to  a  cent.  The  total  value  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
coins,  was  8,346,146  dollars.  The  net  amount  chargeable  to 
the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  including  the  cost  of 
lots,  building,  machinery,  &c.  was  350,082  dollars. 

According  to  an  analysis  made  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  in  1812,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Portu- 
gal are  of  the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  United  States,  the 
intrinsic  value  being  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  twentv-seven 
grains,  or  38|  cents  per  pennyweight;  the  intrinsic  value' of  the 
gold  coin  of  France  is  S74o%  cents  per  pennyweight ;  that  of  Spain 
S^xVjy  cents  per  pejuiyweight.  The  French  crown,  weighing  18 
pennyweights  and  17  grains,  is  equal  to  109/^«^  cents;  the  five- 
franc  piece,  weighing  16  pennyweights,  2  grains,  93, «j'^  cents; 
the  Spanish  dollar,  weighing  17  pennyweights,  7  grains,  100  '?- 
cents. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  pieces  coined, 
and  their  value : 

P'*"^"'  DoIIarj. 

Gold  Co/ns.— Half  eagles,  1)5,428  amounting  to     477,140 

Si7uprCoJ/i«.— Half  dollars,  J, 241, 90:{  620,951 

Copper  Coins.  — Cenls,  418,000  4  (gQ 


1,755,331 


1,102,'<i71 


Rates  of  Foreign  Coins  and  Currencies,  estoblished  by  Jet  of 
Congress,  in  the  year  1799,  (2d  March.) 

•r»         '  „      -  n  ^  ^  Dollars.     Cents. 

Pouno  Sterling  of  Great  Britain,  4        44 

Livre  tournois  of  France,  0  131 
Florin,  or  guilder,  of  the  United  Ne- 
therlands, 0  40  ' 
Marc  banco  of  Hambur£,  0  ^-u 


i/tUr  / 


AaW;EjRI€AW    €©it^s. 
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J^ul'!.  /b^iibAed  hy  iJoMts  A:  Hoot^  . 
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English 
French 
Johanne 

■! 

Moidore 
Donbtoo 
Spanish 
French  J 

* 

French  C 
Spanish 
English 
Piitareei 
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Rix  dollar  of  Dennwirk, 
Rial  of  Plate  of  Spain, 
Do.  of  Bellon, 

Milree  of  Portuj^al,  ' 

Pound  Sterling  of  Ireland,  ' 
TaUc  of  China, 
Pagoda  of  India,    , 
Rupee  of  Bengal, 

A  Table  of  tJie  Weight  and  Value  of  Coins  as  they  jtass  in  the 
respective  States  of  the  Union,  with  their  Sterling  and  Fede- 
ral Value, 


Cenu. 
1 

0 
0 
1 
4 
I 
1 

b 


Dollars. 
0 

10 

5 

24 

10 

48 
94 
55* 


COINS. 

i 
1 

VALUE  m                                     1 

a 
1 

6 

New  Hampshire, 
Verra<,iit.  Massa- 

Isl.,  Connecticut, 
and  Virginia. 

rt  c 
St 

0)  o 

.51 
>.=  "  . 

V    to    .*•. 

L.  8.    d'. 
1     15    0 
1     14     6 
6      0    0 
■2       5     0 
b     It     6 
1       8     0 
i       7     6 
9       .S     .1 
3      7     6 
3       18 
3       !     6 

0.2 

ll 

Federal 
Value.     ' 

English  fiiiinea, 
French  Louis, 
Johannes, 
Moidure, 
DonWoon, 
Spanish  Pistole, 
French  Pistole, 
French  Crown, 
Spanish  Dollar, 
English  Shilling, 
Pistareen, 

dwt.gr. 
5      6 

5  5 
18       0 

6  :8 

18  <2l 
4       6 
4       4 

19  0 
17       0 

3     18 
3     U 

L.  8.    d. 

1        1     0 
I       0    0 
S     li    0 
I       7    0 
3      6    0 
0     16    6 
0     16    0 
0       5     0 
0       4     6 
0       1     0 
0       0  lOJ 

L.  8.    d. 

I       8     0 
1       7     6 
4     16    0 
1      16    0 
4       8     0 
1       a    0 

1     e   0 

0       6     7* 
0      6    0 
0       1     4 
0       1     2 

L.  s.    d. 
1     17    « 

1  16    0 
6      8     0 

2  8    0 
5     16    0 
I       9    0 
I       8    0 
0      8     0 
9      8     0 

3  1     9 

}       1     7  ( 

L.  s.    d. 
1       1      9 
1        1       5 
4      P       0 
1       8       0 
3     10       C 
0     18       t 
0     17       f 
9       5       0 
3      4       8 
3       1       0 
3       0     11 

E.d.ct.  m. 
0    4  66     7 

0  4  60  0 
16  0  0 
)    6     0    0 

1  4  93  3 
)  3  77  3 
)  3  66  7 
)  I  10  0 
3  10  0 
)    0  Q2     2 

)  0  a   0 

Bank  of  theUnited  Sates, 
By  the  act  incorporating  the  bank,  da^ed  10  April  1816,  the 
capital  is  to  consist  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 'divi- 
ded into  350,000  shares;  the  shares   100  dollars  each.    70,000 
shares,  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  subscribed  and  paid 
for  by  the  United  States,  and  280,000,  or  twenty-eight  millions 
of  dollars  by  individuals,  companies,  or  corporations.    The  sub^ 
scription  to  be  made  under  the  superintendence  of  five  ccmmis- 
sioners  at  Philadelphia,  and  three  at  the  capitals,  or  chi?f  towns 
of  the  different  states.     Any  individual,  company,  corporation, 
or  state,  entitled  to  subscribe  for  any  number  of'shares  not  ex- 
ceeding 3000.     Seven  millions  of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  iii 
gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  in  Spanish  gold  coin 
at  the  standard  rate;  and  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  like 
money,  or  in  the  funded  debt  of  the.  United  States  contracted  at 
the  time  of  the  subscriptions  respectively.     The  funded  debt 
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bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken  at 
the  nominal,  or  par  value  thereof.  The  funded  debt  bearing  an 
interest  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  65  dollars 
for  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  nominal  amount  thereof.  The 
funded  debt  bearing  an  interest  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  at 
106  dollars,  und  51  cents  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  nomi- 
nal amount  thereof,  with  the  amount  of  interest  to  the  time  of 
subscription. 

Five  dollars  on  each  share  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscrip- 
tion, in  gold  or  silver  coin,  and  twenty-five  dollars  more  in  coin 
or  in  funded  debt.  At  the  expiration  of  six  kalendat  months, 
ten  dollars  on  each  share  in  coin,  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  coin, 
or  in  funded  debt.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  kalendar  months 
from  the  time  of  subscribing,  the  further  sum  of  ten  dollars  on 
each  share  in  coin,  and  twenty-five  in  coin  or  in  funded  debt. 
The  commissioners  when  authorized  by  the  subscribers,  to  trans- 
fer their  stock  in  due  form  of  law  to  the  president,  directors 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  orga- 
nized. 

The  United  States  have  power  to  pay  and  redeem  the  funded 
debt  subset  ibed  at  the  aforesaid  rates,  in  such  sums,  and  at  such 
times,  as  shell  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  the  president,  direc- 
tors, enil  company,  may  sell  ana  transfer  for  gold  and  silver  coin 
or  bullion,  the  funded  debt  subscribed,  provided  they  do  not  sell 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  m  any  one  year,  nor  any  part 
thereof  at  any  time  within  the  United  States,  without  offering 
the  same  through  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  during  fifteen 
days,  at  the  current  price,  and  not  exceeding  the  aforesaid 
rates. 

The  subscribers  to  the  bank,  their  successors  and  assigns,  are 
created  a  corporation  and  body  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of 
"  the  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,"  to  continue  till  the  3d  day  of  March  1836,  and 
to  be  capable  of  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  fifty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  including  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock. 
The  aflRairs  of  the  corporation  to  be  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  twenty-five  directors,  five  of  whom,  oeing  stock- holders, 
are  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  president  v "  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  not 
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more  than  three  to  be  residents  in  any  one  state,  and  twenty  to 
be  elected  annually  at  the  banking  house  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia on  the  1st  of  January,  by  a  plurality  of  votes  of  the  quali- 
fied stock- holders  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  other  than  the 
United  States  j  but  a  director  of  this  bank,  or  of  any  of  its 
branches,  cannot  be  director  of  any  other  bank.  The  president 
of  the  corporation  to  be  chosen  by  the  directors  at  their  annual 
meeting ;  the  vacancy  to  be  supplied  by  another  election ;  that 
of  a  director  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
stock-holders,  and  none  to  be  removed  except  those  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  by  his  decision. 

The  officers,  clerks,  and  servants,  to  be  appointed  by  the  di- 
rectors, who  are  authorized  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation. 


ON  THE 


STATE  OE  EDUCATION,  KNOWLEDGE, 

MANNERS,  and  the  ARTS. 

The  progress  of  the  Americans  has  been  greater  in  the  useful 
arts  than  in  the  fine  arts,  or  the  sciences,  though  their  advances 
m  the  latter  are  resjectable,  considering  the  shortness  of  their 
career.  The  state  of  knowledge  and  education  generally,  the 
nnprovements  and  inventions  which  have  originated  in  the  Uni- 
ted,States,  and  the  efforts  made  to  extend  and  promote  those 
origuiatmg  in  other  countries,  have  been  meiitioned  in  the  course 
ot  the  work.  To  repeat  what  has  been  already  stated  would 
be  superfluous;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  meant,  in  this  chapter, 
to  throw  together  a  few  particulars  in  relation  to  these  stibiVets. 
chiefly  of  recent  date,  and  either  altogether  omitted,  or  slightly 
noticed,  m  the  preceding  part  of  this  work. 

The  education  of  youth,  which  is  so  es-entig!  to  t^~  ^^lU 
being  of  society,  and  to  the  developement  of  natiortal"w6Alth,' 
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has  always  been  a  primary  object  of  public  attention,  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  year  1800,  especially,  great  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  number  of  schools  and  academical 
institutions ;  to  the  funds  for  supporting  them,  and  to  all  the 
means  for  providing  instruction,  and  disseminating  information. 
In  1809  the  number  of  colleges  had  increased  to  twenty-five, 
that  of  academies  to  seventy- four.  Those  institutions  are  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  of  each  state,  and  ar?  subject  to  its 
inspection,  though  placed  respectively  under  the  direction  of 
boards  of  trustees.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  government,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  legislature,  agreeably  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
illustrious  Wa-^hington.  In  1811  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message  to  congress,  recommended  this  subject  to 
their  attention  ',  but  the  select  committee,  to  whom  it  was  refer- 
red, in  their  report  to  the  house  of  representatives,  observed, 
that,  though  congress  might  establish  a  'university  within  the 
limits  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  yet  its  endowment  is  not  o.je 
of  the  specified  objects  for  which  congress  is  authorized  by  the 
constitution  to  make  drafts  upon  the  treasury.  In  the  beginning 
of  1816  another  committee  reported  on  this  subject,  and  re- 
commended that  a  university  should  be  established  ;  and  that  to 
provide  funds,  the  lots  of  ground  reserved  for  the  United  States, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  this  object. 

In  the  western  states  congress  have  reserved  640  acres  of  tlie 
public  land  in  each  township  for  the  support  of  schools,  besides 
seven  entire  townships  of  23,040  acres  each,  two  of  which  are 
situated  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  one  in  each  of  the  states  and 
territories  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
isian-',.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1811,  the  fund  for  com- 
►mon  schools,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  amounted 
to  half  a  million  of  dollars,  giving  an  annual  revenue  of  36,000 
dollars.  The  school  fiind  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  amounts 
to  a  productive  capital  of  1,200,000.  Throughout  the  New 
England  States  the  schools  are  supported  by  a  public  tax,  and 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  committee.  In  these  seminaries  the 
poor  and  the  rich  are  educated  together,  and  are  taught  reading, 
WTitiiig,  ariUiuiclic,  grammar,  and  geography.     la  other  parts 
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of  the  Union  also,  schools  are  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
poorer  class.     The  system  of  Lancaster  has  been  lately  adopted 
in  different  places.    Various  societies  have  been  lately  established 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge;  particularly  of  those  branches 
which  are  connected  with  agriculture,  arls,  and  manufactures. 

The  museum  at  Philadelphia  has  been  lately  enriched  with'  a 
variety  of  objects  in  natural  history,  of  which  the  most  striking 
is  a  skeleton  of  the  mammoth.  Within  a  few  years  the  soil  and 
productions  of  the  United  States  have  become  the  subject  of  phi- 
losophical research,  and  lectures  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
botany,  are  delivered  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Boston.  ' 

The  newspaper  press  is  the  great  organ  of  communication  in 
America.  In  this  description  of  literature,  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  countries,  at  least  so 
far  as  relates  to  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810 
there  were  364  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  25  of  which 
were  printed  daily,  16  thrice  a-week,  33  twice,  and  262  weekly 
Before  the  American  revolution  there  were  but  nine  newspaperj 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  state  of  New  York  there  are  a 
hundred  printing  establishments,  and  seventy  gazettes.  The 
annual  aggregate  amount  of  newspapers  'is  estimated  at 
25,200,000. 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  made  valuable  additions 
to  geography.  Another  expedition  was  executed  in  180S.  1806 
and  1807,  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  bv  Major 
Pike,  who  explored  the  sounttes  of  the  MiwHssippi,  and  other 
rivers  of  the  western  parts  oi  Louisiana ;  the  Osage,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Platte,  Pierre  Jaune,  and  Rio  del  Norte.  The  narrative 
of  this  expedition,  from  the  pen  of  the  author,  was  ptcbiished 
at  Philadelphia  in  1811. 

In  1807  the  congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  law  for 
the  execution  of  a  trigoi  omctrical  and  maritime  detailed  survey 
of  the  American  coast ;  which  ;  -^rnfided  to  Mr.  flaslee,  for- 
merly professor  of  mathematJci  at  the  military  academy  q^"'west 
Point.  Two  sets  of  instrument,  n-  'e  i)een  executed  in  London^ 
under  his  direction,  for  this  purpose,  by  Mr.  Troughton,  which 
cost  nearly  ^3000  sterling. 

The  iuuoduction  of  the  decimai  system  into  t[i#  mmey  of  the 
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United  States  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  advantage,  by  faci* 
litating  and  simplifying  pecuniary  transactions.  Previous  to  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  each  state  had  a  particular  currency,  and 
to  reduce  these  into  each  other  was  a  complicated  and  trouble- 
some process,  and  especially  difficult  to  foreigners.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  establish  an  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

Vaccination,  a  discovery  of  so  much  value  to  mankind,  and 
doubly  valuable  in  the  United  States,  where  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence always  exceeds  the  population,  has  been  encouraged  by  a 
special  act  of  congress,  which  authorizes  the  president  to  appoint 
an  agent  to  preserve  the  genuine  vaccine  matter,  and  to  furnish 
it  when  applied  for,  through  the  medium  of  the  post-office,  free 
of  postage. 

Among  the  public  measures  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  the 
government,  may  be  mentioned  the  means  employed  for  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Indian  tribes.  Sums  have  been  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  from  time  to  time.  Before  the  late  war  the  Creeks, 
Kaskaskias,  and  Choctaws,  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  agriculture.  In  1813  the 
sum  of  65,000  dollars  was  appropriated,  for  the  purchase  of  do- 
mestic animals,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  manufactured 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  Different  treaties  have  been 
entered  into  and  ratified  with  them,  for  purchasing  their  lands 
on  equitable  terms.  "^Fhese  transactions  are  made  solely  by  the 
government,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  protect  them  from  the 
encroachments  of  individuals.  '1  he  India^.^  of  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New  York  have  taken  up  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. In  181 1  the  Onondago  tribe  cultivated  100  acres  of  wheat; 
and  it  is  said,  that  this  tribe  have  abandoned  the  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  by  a  general  resolution  among  themselves.  The 
Seneca  tribe  held  stock  in  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  late  president,  Mr.  Madison,  has  observed,  "that  husbandry 
and  household  manufactures  have  advanced  more  rapidly  among 
the  southern  than  the  northern  tribes;  and  that  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  thought  of  soliciting  the  citi- 
zenship  of  the  United  States." 

America  was  the  first  nation,  except  Denmark,  which  prohiblt- 
nguious  juws,  the  impoiiutiou  of  negro  olaves  j  aad  mea- 
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SHres  are  adopted  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1807, 
congress  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  with- 
in ^he  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1808.  , 

The  United  States  claim,  by  right  of  discovery,  an  Island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  between  the  9th  degree  and  10th  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  and  140"  west  from  Greenwich,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Madison.  Captain  Porter  of  the 
American  frigate,  Essex,  touched  there  with  some  of  his  English 
prizes,  in  November  1813;  constructed  a  fort  of  sixteen  guns, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives,  took  possession  of  the  Island 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

In  mechanics  the  Americans  have  been  particularly  inventive. 
The  number  of  patents  issued  at  the  patent  office,  from  the  bt 
of  January  1812  to  the  ist  of  January  1813,  amounted  to  235. 
The  machinery  of  flour-mills  has  several  ingenious  contrivances 
not  known  in  Europe,  The  machines  for  making  cotton-cards, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  nails,  are  no  less  useful  to  the  coun- 
try than  creditable  to  the  inventors.  A  new  apparatus  for  the 
distillation  of  salt  water  on  board  of  vessels  at  sea,  invented  by 
Major  Lamb  of  New  York,  has  been  found  so  superior  to  the 
contrivances  formerly  in  use,  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
English  navy  board  for  the  public  ships.  The  American  machi- 
nery for  making  boots  and  shoes  by  means  of  iron  wire  or  nails 
has  been  lately  employed  in  England ;  and  an  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  its  economical  advantages  from  the  circumstance  of  its  be- 
ing able  to  furnish  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  American  inventions,  the  application  of 
steam  to  inland  navigation  is  the  most  splendid,  and  promises  to 
be  the  most  useful,  especially  to  rbe  country  which  gave  it  birth. 
Steam -boats  now  ply  on  the  Huomb,  Delaware,  Potomac,  Sa- 
vannah, Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  nearly  all  the  other  navigable 
streams  in  the  United  States.  Boats  of  150  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  to  fifty  in  breadth,  are  propelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
ten  miles  an  hour  in  still  water.  The  slowness  of  navigation 
on  the  great  rivers  by  sails  atul  oars  renders  the  steam- boat  in- 
valuable. Among  other  pnrposes,  it  is  employed  to  tow  large 
vessels  against  the  wind  and  current,  and  it  is  used  as  a  ferry- 
boat at  New  York  and  other  ports.  I  he  steanj  frigate,  can- 
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«tru€ted'  at  New  York  acewding  to  the  pkn  of  the  late  Mr. 
PHkon,  is  145  feet  long,  and  5o  feet  broad,  and  has  an  engine 
ftf  120  horse  power,  moviiVg  with  a  velocity  backwards  or  for- 
wards at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  wheel 
is.  placed  in  the  centre,  and  is  protected  l)y  the  sides,  which  are 
six  feet  in  tkiekness ;  in  other  parts  they  are  four  and  a  half. 
This  fritjate  is  to  carry  thirty  cannon,  and  is  considered  as  im- 
pregnable. The  steam-engine  of  Evans,  now  emploved  in  the 
United  States,  is  considered  both  more  economical  and  more 
simple  than  that  of  Watt  and  Bolton. 

The  great  number  of  rivers  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  these  rivers,  render  the  erection  of 
stone  bridges  in  general  far  too  expensive  for  the  means  of  a  thin 
population.  But  the  want  of  these  has  been  extremely  well 
supplied  by  wooden  structures,  which  are  made  so  solid,  durable, 
and  even  beautiful,  as  to  answer  every  useful  purpose.  Very 
great  mechanical  skill  has  been  displayed  in  this  species  of  car- 
pentry. The  Schuylkill  bridge  is  550  feet  long,  42  feet  wide, 
and  i«  supported  by  two  solid  piers  195  feet  apart.  The  middle 
arch  is  194f  feet;  the  smaller  arches  150.  The  height,  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  carriage-way,  is  thirty-one  feet. 
The  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is  eight  feet.  This  bridge, 
which  was  erected  by  a  company,  cost  300.000  dollars,  and 
was  finished  in  1808.  The  Trenton  bridge,  across  the  Dela- 
ware, thirty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  was  finished  in  1806.  It 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet  wide.  The 
distance  between  the  abutments  is  1008  feet ;  the  piers  are  of 
cut  stone,  and  there  are  about  16,000  perches  of  masonry.  The 
superstructure  consists  of  five  arches,  or  series  of  arches,  each 
of  five  sections  or  ribs,  rising  from  the  chord  line  in  the  propor- 
tion of  13  to  100.  The  sections  are  formed  of  white  pine  plank, 
from  thirty.five  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  four  inches  thick,  and 
twelve  inches  wide,  forming  a  depth  of  three  feet.  These  sec- 
tions leave  a  breadth  of  eleven  feet  on  each  side  for  carriages, 
and  four  and  a  half  for  foot  passengers.  The  platform  is  sus- 
pended from  wing  arches  by  means  of  iron  chains. 

England  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  circulation  of  her  most 
celebrated  works  in  America,  and  of  the  influence  wiiich  this 
gives  her  over  the  opinions  and  seutimenis  of  a  nation  rapidly 
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rising  to  unexampled  greatness.  It  opens  up  to  her  writers  a 
field  of  distinction  of  unimagined  extent  and  grandeur.  Of  all 
foreign  countries  it  is  only  in  America  that  the  choice  produc- 
tions of  English  genius  are  sought  after  and  appreciated.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  nothing  but  English  works  of  science 
and  practical  utility  are  extensively  known,  as  in  fact  it  is  thfese 
alone  which,  in  any  language,  can  be  thoroughly  uuderstbod  by 
foreigners.  Courses  of  lectures  on  English  literature  are  to  this 
day  read  in  continental  universities,  in  which  none  of  the  distin- 
guished authors  who  have  appeared  within  the  last  fifty  years  are 
ever  mentioned.  L,ong  before  the  title  of  an  English  work,  in 
sorne  untranslated  quotation  from  a  review,  as  announced  at 
Leipsig,  at  Paris,  or  at  Rome,  it  is  reprinted  at  Boston,  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  New  York,  and  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  6t 
Mississippi.  This  community  of  language  the  American  ought 
also  to  prize  as  one  of  his  noblest  privileges,  sinde  it  affords  him 
access  t6  a  literature  more  advanced  than  his  own  can  be  in  the 
nature  of  tlmigs ;  and  if  it  be  his  first  boast  that  he  is  the  coun- 
tryman of  Washington  and  Franklin,  it  should  be  his  second, 
that  his  forefathers  were  countrymen  ot  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  "that  Chatham's  language  is  his  mother-tongue." 

Manners  and  Habits.— The  peoplfe  of  the  United  States  have 
not  that  uniform  character  which  belongs  to  alicient  nations, 
upon  whom  time,  and  the  stability  of  institutions,  have  imprint- 
ed a  particular  and  individual  character.  The  general  physiog- 
nomy is  as  varied  as  its  origin  is  different.  English,  Irish,  Ger- 
man, Scotch,  French,  and  Swiss,  all  retain  something  of  the 
first  stamp,  which  belongs  to  their  ancient  country.  A  marked 
distinction,  however,  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  ma- 
ritime and  commercial  towns,  and  those  of  the  country.  Thg 
former  perfectly  resemble  the  citizens  of  the  great  towns  of  Eu- 
rope. They  Imve  all  the  luxury  and  vices  of  an  advanced  civili- 
zation. Those  of  the  country  who  lead  an  agricultural  life  enjoy 
all  that  happiness  which  is  procured  from  the  exercise  of  the 
sceial  virtues  in  their  primitive  purity.  Their  affections  are  con- 
stant; fclierty  crowns  the  conjugal  union;  respect  for  paternal 
authority  is  sacred;  infidelity  oft  the  part  of  the  wife  is  almost 
unknown;  divorce  is  rare;  mendicity  atid  theft  uncommon, 
ilK  advantages  of  education,  which  are  enjoyed  by  all  classes 
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ten  I  continuall)r  to  improve  both  manners  and  morals,  and  to 
promote  the  developement  of  industry  and  talent.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  descendants  of  the  first  American  colonists, 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  states,  have  a  natural  desire  for  emigra- 
tion, whilst  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  remain  faith- 
ftrily  attached  to  the  soil.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit 
u»  to  draw  a  complete  picture  of  the  progress  of  American  man- 
ners and  habits  since  the  year  1800.  We  shall  merely  observe, 
that  the  friends-  of  order  and  tranquillity  have  regretted  the  in- 
troduction of  a  litigious  spirit,  which  has  extended  from  the 
towns  to  the  country,  and  has  even  reached  new  establishments 
in  the  bosom  of  the  woods.  This  unfortunate  disposition  is  thus 
described  by  an  accurate  and  faithful  observer,  the  late  Judge 
Cooper,  in  his  "  History  of  the  First  Settlements  in  the  Western 
Counties  of  New  York." — "  The  Scotch  succeed  in  the  woodsj 
or  elsewhere,  being  frugal,  cautious  in  their  bargains,  living 
within  their  means,  and  punctual  in  their  engagements.  If  a 
Scotsman  kills  a  calf,  he  will  take  the  best  part  of  it  to  market^ 
and  husband  up  the  price  of  it;  if  he  consumes  any  part  at 
home,  it  will  be  the  coarsest  and  the  cheapest.  The  American 
will  eat  the  best  part  himself^  and  if  he  sells  any,  will  lay  out 
the  money  upon  some  article  of  show.  The  odds  are,  that  when 
the  Scotsman  buys  a  cow,  he  pays  ready  money,  and  has  her  for 
a  low  price.  The  American  pays  with  his  note,  gives  more,  and 
is  often  sued  for  the  payment.  When  this  happens,  his  cause 
comes  to  be  tried  before  the  squire,  and  six  jurors  empannelled. 
Here  much  pettifogging  skill  is  displayed.  If  the  defendant  has 
address  enough  to  procure  a  note,  bond,  or  other  matter  to  be 
offered  in  set  off,  he  perhaps  involves  his  adversary  in  costs  to 
the  amount  of  three  or  four  dollars,  and  gains  celebrity  for  his 
dexterity  and  finesse.  This  cunning  talent,  which  they  call  out- 
witting, gives  him  such  reputation  and  lead,  that  he  stands  fair 
to  be  chosen  a  petty  town-officer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
mischievous  a  spirit  of  litigation  should  be  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  justices,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  fee,  forget  the  great 
duty  of  their  office,  that  of  preserving  peace ;  and  that  it  should 
have  increased,  as  it  has  done  of  late  years,  to  a  shamefiil  ex- 
tent. More  than  100  precepts  have  been  known  to  be  issued  in 
one  day  by  some  of  thcKC  squires.    A  msgisirate  who  becomes 
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so  ready  an  instrument  of  contention,  may  be  considered  as  a 
living  calamity.  Some,  however,  are  of  quite  a  different  stamp, 
and  have  carried  the  spirit  of  pcace-mnking  and  benevolence  so 
far,  as  to  leave  their  own  business,  and  travel  miles  for  the  sake 
of  reconciling  parties,  and  putting  an  end  to  quarrels,  and 
who  sought  for  no  other  reward  than  the  satisfaction  of  doine 
good.  * 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION 

An  estimate   has   been   lately   made   of  the   proportion   of 
churches  and  clergymen    to  the  population,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Beecher,  in  his  Address  to  the  Charitable  Society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

This  author  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there  should  be 
a  regular  pastor  for  every  150  families  or  1000  souls.  The  pre- 
sent ratio  in  the  New  England  States  is  on'-  to  every  1500  per- 
sons. In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  ministers 
to  the  number  of  soul»  is  found  to  be  one  to  every  800  or  900. 
Throughout  Europe,  generally  one  to  1000. 

An  American  population  of  eight  millions  would,  of  course, 
require  8000  ministers;  but  the  whole  number  of  regular  well 
educated  ministers  does  not  exceed  3000,  consequently,  five 
millions  of  persons  are  destitute  of  competent  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Setting  out  from  these  data,  he  concludes,  that,  in  Massa- 
chussetts,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  178  competent  religious  teach- 
ers. In  Maine,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  is 
supplied  with  religious  instruction.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  de- 
ficiency ,s  one-third.     Vermont  is  nearly  in  the  same  situation. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Rhode  Island,  embracing  a  territory 
of  fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  and  including  one- 
halt  of  the  population,  there  is  but  one  regularly  educated  mi- 
nister, and  but  ten  in  the  other  parts.  In  Connecticut,  there 
ma  Ziy  congregational  churches,  of  which  thirty-six  are  vacant; 
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t)f  all  other  denominations,  sixty-eight  are  vacant.  In  New 
York,  the  actual  number  of  pastors  is  about  500,  the  population 
of  a  miUion  would  require  double  this  number.  In  New  Jersey 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  at  least  fitty  pastors.  Jn  PennsylvaniJ 
and  Delaware  the  deficiency  is  very  considerable,  Virginia,  with 
a  population  of  974,000,  has  but  sixty  regular  ministers,  con* 
sequently  914,000  persons  are  without  adequate  religious  in- 
struction. The  situation  of  Maryland  is  similar  to  that  of  Vir 
ghiia.  ,     ,^ 

With  respect  to  the  state*^  feifrgidn  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  no  accurate  information  was  obtained.  North  Caro- 
lina, with  a  population  of  515,500,  which  vronld  require  550 
clergymen,  has  but  20.  Sonth  Carolina,  with  a  population  of 
415,000,  has  but  36  ministers.  Georgia  has  but  10  clergymen. 
if*  Mr.  Beecher'«  enumeration,  it  is  to, be  observed,  inchides  only 
?egular:y  educated  clergymen ;  btit  there  are,  bfe»ides>  a  ntimber 
of  itinerant  preachert  in  the  Uttite^  States,  ahd  Aiaiiy  persons 
among  the  different  sects,  who;  officiate  occasionally  as  religious 

teac'hers,  tboHghthcy.tifcrive jtijeitfiBbwstince  frpwifther  profes- 
sions,    r     .  '^'"•'^  #«?Olir!  r'jHnn  u  c;;;'  ■, ._    .      ".  -■ ...    . 

-othe  highest  clerical  stipend  in  the  United  Statds  is  5000  dol- 
lars, \*lth  a  dwelling-house,  and  the  fees  of  marriage;  which, 
tltoUgfe  vbldntary,  aj-e  always  liberal.  Tb*  «onimon  saiary  of  a 
respectable  clergyman  }*  New  Yoirli,  Philadelphia,  widBalli- 
more,  is  2500  dollars;  and  the  value  of  the  bouse  and  fees  va- 
Hes  ftotnaOft  to  500  dollars,  and  upwbrds.  In  fche  Country  the 
0ti(>end  is  mueh  lower,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut'  it  sdddm 
«XGC^  1000  ddlars  per  ftnmi«i>  but  with  a  house  and  stfiaU 
glebe,  and  occasional  presents.  This  affords  a  very  decent  sup- 
port td  a  clergyman^  And  enables  him  to  give  his  sons  a  college 
education*      ■■  ■ini.yjS'li-'ki 'im'^thmbn  iiit^mirt-' 

Theprineipai  religidus  denomirtation*  in  the  Urtvted  States 
arA— Oongjf«gatiort4lisfcs,  Piesbyterians,  EpbcopaliAns,  Friends 
or  Qa«ksrs,  Methodists,  Baptists,  German  Lutherans,  Dutch 
Relbraitd,  Roman  Catholics,  Morai'ians,  Meanoniste,  Jumpers, 
Univeraaiists,  and  Shakers.  If  the  whole  popillation  were  divi- 
dad  inttr  twelve  pirts,  three  of  these  would  be  Calvinists,  chiefly 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyteriitii  sects |  two  Baptists; 
tWQ  Mcthtodista;  one  Episcopalian^  and  Lutbcittns:  the  *•«*  in- 
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elude  persons  oF  many  various  forms  of  belief,  and  a  considferaWtf 
number  who  follow  no  religious  profession. 

Presbyteiians.— In  the  year  1810  there  were  77?  congrega- 
tions of  Presbyterian?)  with  434  ministers,  and  a  number  of 
licentiates.  This  denomination  prevails  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states.  Thdr  highest  ecdesiafitical  court  is  styled  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  which  are 
synods,  presbyteries,  and  church  sessions.  In  1810  there  were 
five  synods  and  thirty-six  presbyteries.  At  Princeton,  there  is  a 
theological  school  for  Calvinists,  well  endowed,  with  a  good 
library. 

The  EptscopaliartSj   before  the  revolution,  were  obliged  to 
send  their  preachers  to  England  for  ordination,  at  the  average 
expence  of  .£100  sterling  each.    Dr.  Chemeler,  in  his  appeal  ta 
tlie  public  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America,  sta- 
ted, "that,  of  fifty-two  who  went  home  for  orders,  only  forty-, 
two  returned  in  safety,  owing  to  sickness,  or  the  accidents  of 
the  voyage."    This  absurd  regulation  kept  many  of  the  churches 
unprovided  witb  clergymen.     In  the  year  1808  the  number  of 
Episcopalian  churches  in  New  England  was  65,  that  of  minis- 
ters, 48;  in  the  middle  states,  68  churches,  and  66  ministers; 
in  the  southern,  105  churches,  and  101  ministers;  in  all,  238 
churches,  and  215  ministers.   The  churches  are  under  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  which  is  composed  of  two  houses ;  the  one  of  bishops, 
the  other  of  delegates,  consisting  of  clergymen  and  laymen. 

Of  the  Quakers  or  Friends  there  were  about  400  congrega- 
tions some  years  ago,  and  chiefly  in  the  middle  states.  In  the 
northern  there  are  few,  except  in  Rhode  Island.  In  North  Ca- 
rolina there  is  a  Quaker  settlement  at  New  Garden,  and  congre- 
gations at  Pasquotank  and  Wool  creek. 

Methodists.—The  number  of  Methodists  in  1809  amounted 
to  159,500.  'I'hey  are  more  numerous  in  the  middle  and  south- 
ern than  in  the  northern  states.  Their  churches  are  associated 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Societies  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  religious  dis- 
tricts and  circuits;  the  former  under  the  direction  of  a  presiding 
elder,  the  latter  under  the  inspection  of  an  itinerant  preacher* 
both  of  whom  ure  appointed  at  the  aauuiii  conference.     The 
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seeds  of  Methodism  were  first  sown  in  this  country  by  the  cele- 
brated Whitfield.  It  is  believed  that  this  sect  is  increasing  very 
considerably. 

Baptists. — In  the  year  1793,  there  were  45  Baptist  associa- 
tions in  the- United  States,  1032  churches,  1291  ministers,  and 
72,471  members.  In  May  1817  the  general  convention  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  the  United  States  held  their  first  trien- 
nial meeting  at  Philadelphia  j  and  in  their  report  the  number  of 
churches  and  of  members  was  thus  estimated — 2727  churches  j 
ministers,  1936;  members  in  fellowship,  183,245.  In  the  state 
of  New  York  the  number  of  churches  was  321,  of  members, 
23,558 J  in  Kentucky,  421  churchss,  and  22,432  members;  in 
Georgia,  202  churches,  and  16,834  members;  in  Virginia,  314 
churches,  and  11,83&  members.  , 

Lutherans. — In  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  Lutherans,  chiefly  of  German  origin,  have  a  hundred  con- 
gregations ;  the  German  Calvinists  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  under  the  name  of  the  Re- 
formed Synod  of  New  Yoik  and  New  Jerse\,  consists  of  about 
eighty  congregations.  The  canons  of  Dordrecht  are  adopted  as 
a  rule  of  discipline,  and  the  Hiedelburg  Catechism  as  the  rule  of 
faith.  ^  yi.i«i:  .-vmi'! 

Roman  Catholics. — This  denomijiation  is  more  numerous  in 
Maryland  and  in  Louisiana  than  in  any  of  the  other  states.  The 
.  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland  are  chiefly  of  Irish,  those  of  Lou- 
isiana of  French  origin.  Some  years  ago,  the  number  in  Mary- 
land was  75,000.  In  Baltimore  there  are  an  archbishop  and  foiir 
bishops,  and  three  churches;  in  Boston,  a  church  and  a  bishop; 
in  New  York,  two  churches  and  a  bishop  ;  in  Philadelphia,  four 
churches  and  a  b^hop  ;  in  Bardstown,  one ;  in  Kentucky,  one ; 
in  Louisiana,  oire,  with  two  canon?,  and  twenty- five  curates 
who  receive  each  about  500  dollars  a  year. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren. — At  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Moravians  have  a  large  society,  occupying  a  number 
of  faims.  There  is  a  great  hall  in  wliich  all  daily  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship.  The  single  men  and  women 
have  each  a  separate  dwelling.  The  latter  are  occupied  in  vari- 
ous domestic  employments, — in  fancy  and  ornanieutal  works, 
and  occasionally  in  musical  practice  under  the  direction  of  u  su- 
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perintendent.   The  walls  of  the  large  hall  where  the  society  dine 
are  adorned  with  paintings,  chiefly  Scripture  pieces,  executed  by 
members.     Various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  car- 
ried on,  the  profits  of  which  go  to  the  general  stock,  from  which 
all  are  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.    Theit  Whole  time 
is  spent  in  labor  and  in  prayer,  except  an  hour  in  the  evening, 
which  is  allotted  for  a  concert.     Marriage  is  contracted  in  a  sin- 
gular manner.     The  young  man  who  has  an  inclination  to  marry 
makes  application  to  the  priest,  who  presents  a  young  woman 
designated  by  the  superintendent  as  the  next  in  rotation  for  mar- 
riage.    Having  left  the  parties  together  for  an  hour,  the  priest 
returns,  and  if  they  mutually  consent  to  live  together,  they  are 
married  the  next  day;  if  otherwise,  each  is  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  containing,  perhaps,  sixty  or  seventy  names,  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  girl,  there  is  no  chance  of  marriage,  unless 
the  same  young  man  should  again  feel  disposed  for  matrimony. 
When  united,  a  neat  habitation,  with  a  pleasant  garden,  is  pro- 
vided, and  their  children,  at  the  age  of  six,  are  placed  in  the 
seminary.     If  either  of  'he  parents  die,  the  other  returns  to  the 
apartment  of  the  single  people.     In  the  Moravian  establishment 
there   is   a  tavern  with  large  and  excellent  accommodations. 
There  are  Moravian  establishments  also  in  South  Carolina,  at 
Bethan'a,  Salem,  and  other  places  on  the  Moravian  branch  of 
the  river  Yadlin. 

The  Tunkers^  a  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  took  their  origin  from 
a  German,  who,  weary  of  the  busy  world,  retired  to  a  solitary 
place  about  fifty  miles  from  Pliiladelphia,  where  he  formed  a 
colony  on  a  river  named  Euphrates.     Their  religious  practices 
resemble  those  of  the  Quakers,  none  but  those  who  feel  the  di- 
vine influence  having  a  right  to  preach  and  exhort.   The  women 
live  separate  from  the  men,  and  never  associate  except  for  the 
purpose  of  public  worship,  or  public  business.    Divine  service  is 
performed  twice  a  day;  and  the  whole  time,  except  a  few  hours 
given  to  sleep,  is  spent  in  labor  and  in  prayer.    They  hold  as  in-| 
jmious  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  deny  the  eternity  of  fu- 
ture punishment ;  though  they  admit  of  a  hell  and  a  paradise. 
They  believe  that  the  souls  of  Christians  are  employed  in  the 
next  world  in  the  conversion  of  those  who  left  this  without  en- 
joying the  light  of  the  Gospel. 
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In  their  conduct  they  bhbw  a  itoical  indiflTrrenee  to  the  good 
And  evil  of  life.  They  never  complain  or  rietaliate,  even  when 
insulted  or  robbed  of  their  property.  The  dress  of  both  texe» 
tbnsiftts  of  a  ]ong  white  hooded  gown^  a  coarse  shirt,  and  thick 
Aho^.  The  men  wear  wide  breeches  resembling  those  of  the 
Turks;  and  never  cut  the  beard,  which  in  sbme,  reaches  to  the 
waist.  Their  food  consists  of  vegetables  only,  the  produce  of 
their  own  labor,  which  is  deposited  in  a  common  stock  for  the 
WantH  of  the  society. 

Stt«rf<manwi»w.— Of  this  sect  there  is  a  small  society  at  Ports- 
mouth, ih  New  Hampshire. 

Mermbnistifr-^Vfho  derive  their  name  from  Simorl  Menno,  a 
Germah  Baptist j  live  in  Pennsylvania,     In  the  year  1770,  their 
number  amounted  to  4000,  forming  thirteen  churches^  ahd  forty 
congregations. 
/(rt..    ■  ... 

iPRESENT  STATE  Of*  THE  INDIANS 

REStOIKG   WITHIN   THE 
LIMITS   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES^. 


Iri  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  American  territory,  the  In- 
dian population  has  gradually  diminished  in  proportion  as  that 
of  the  whites  has  increased.  The  progrsss  of  agricultural  indus- 
try ciarried  with  it  the  destruction  of  game  of  every  kind  far  be- 
yond its  limits ;  and  the  natives  finding  the  means  of  subsistence 
become  insufficient,  Were  obliged  to  sell  their  lands,  one  trait 
lifter  another,  and  retire  to  remoter  parts.  The  Mohawks, 
Onddas,  Tuscaroras,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagos,  which 
formed  the  six  confederated  nations  once  so  numerous  and  so 
formidable  by  their  union,  laws,  and  military  power,  are  now 
reduced  to  a  small  number,  who  inhabit  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  of  Ne\*  York. 

The  Oneidas  and  Mohegam  (an  adopted  tribe)  reside  at  New 
Stock  Bridge,  where  they  have  established  a  church,  embraced 
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Christianity,  and,  with  it,  the  industrious  habits  of  American 
citizens. 

Senecos.— This  tribe,  whose  number  is  now  inconsiderable, 
engaged,  the  2d  of  September  1815,  to  deliver  up  all  American 
prisoners,  and  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  all  former  treaties, 
contracts  and  agreements.     Ihe  Complawters,  a  small  Seneca 
tribe,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  chief,  are  established  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  river.     They  have  lately  exci- 
ted some  attention  by  a  law  prohibiting  among  themselves  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.     The  penalty  for  infraction  of  this  law 
is   the   loss  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.     In  the  year  1776, 
the  Mohawks,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  families,   left 
the  country  watered  by  the  river  Mohawk,  and,  tinder  the  pro- 
tection  of   Sir   John   Johnson,    emigrated  to    Canada.      Tho 
towns  of  the  Onondagos,  near  the  lake  of  tlie  same  name,  were 
destroyed  in  1779  by  a  regiment  sent  against  them  under  the 
command  of  General  J.  Clinton.     The  nations  which  occupied 
the  country  watered  by  the  Susquehannah  were  driven  towards 
Niagara  in  1779,  by  an  army  of  4000  men  under  the  commi^nd 
of  General  Sullivan,  and  many  of  them  retired  into  Canada, 
Their  lands  were  afterwards  purchased  by  treaty,  with  tlie  reser- 
vation of  small  tracts  for  those- who  remained,  and  the  privilege 
of  fishing  and  hunting.    In  1815,  (12th  September,)  the  Seneca 
nation  ceded  to  the  state  of  New  York  the  only  valuable  posses- 
sions w^ich  they  retained,  namely,  all  the  islands  of  Niagara 
rivCT  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  1000  dollars  paid  down,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  500 
dollars,  with  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  of  pitching 
tents  or  huts  for  these  purposes.     This  treaty  was  concluded  at 
the  town  of  Buffalo,  in  the  county  of  Niagara,  and  signed  by 
the  chiefs.  Sachems,  and  warriors.     Before  the  late   war  the 
whole  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  six  nations  was  esti- 
mated at  6330,  but  since  that  period  it  must  have  greatly  di- 
minished. 

The  Penobscot  Indians  reside  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  river, 
in  the  |[i|strict  of  Maine.  The  remains  of  this  tribe,  consisting 
of  about  100  families,  have  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  reii^ 
gion ;  and  the  Sachiems,  encouraging  early  marriage,  their  po- 
pulatioti  has  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

J^arragunsets. — The  remains  of  this  nation,   about   150  in 
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number,  reside  at  Charleston,  on  Rhode  Island,  where  they  have 
a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children,  the  expeuce  of  which 
is  defrayed  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  Boston,  which  also  fur- 
nishes them  with  the  common  implements  of  husbandry.  The 
Virginia  Indians,  once  so  numerous,  are  reduced  to  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  Notaway  nation,  who  reside  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  about  the  same  number  of  the  Pamunkey  tribe, 
who  live  on  that  branch  of  York  river.  Both  are  of  a  very  dark 
complexion.  It  would  be  alike  tedious  and  unprofitable,  to  men- 
tion all  the  numevous  tribes  into  which  this  race  of  men  are  di- 
vided ;  we  shall  therefore  only  particularly  enumerate  the  more 
considerable  tribes. 

In  August  1814,  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  conductor  of  the  Pottawa- 
tamies,  gave  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  the  diffe- 
rent tribes  who  had  then  accepted  the  American  tomahawk,  and 
swore  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  :  160  Pottawa- 
mies,  750  Shawanese,  100  Delawares,  193  Wyandots,  150  Mi- 
amis,  50  Kickapoos,  30  VVeas,  20  Senecas.  On  the  8th  of 
September  1815,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Spring  Wells,  near 
the  city  of  Detroit,  by  which  the  United  States  gave  peace  to 
the  tribes  of  Chippeways,  Ottaways,  and  Pottawatamies ;  and 
certain  bands  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Senecas,  Shawanese, 
and  Miamis,  (residing  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  territories  of  Indiana  and  Michigan,)  who  had  associated 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  late  war,  manifesting  a  desire  to 
re-establish  friendly  relations,  were  restored  to  all  the  posses- 
sions, rights,  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  18II  In 
consideration  of  the  fidelity  manifested  during  the  late  war  by 
the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Seneca,  and  Shawanese  tribe?,  and  of 
the  repentance  of  the  Miamis,  the  United  States  agreed  to  par- 
don those  warriors  who  remained  hostile  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  to  permit  their  chiefs  to  restore  them  to  the  station 
and  property  which  they  held  during  the  war. 

Creeks  or  Muskogees.— This  nation  derived  the  name  of 
Creek  from  the  creeks  or  streams  which  intersect  their  country, 
in  various  directions.  They  are  distinguished  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  or  Seminole  Creeks,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  in- 
habiting the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  Alabama 
territory.   Their  villages  extend  to  the  Koose  river,  their  hunting 
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grounds  to  the  Tombigbee,  whose  waters  separate  them  from  thd 
Choctaws,  whom  they  consider  as  their  natural  enemy.    Though 
reduced  by  mr,  their  number  in  1814  was  estimated  at  20,G(H), 
of  whom  about  one-«aurth  are  warriors.     Those  who  reside  on 
Flint  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chatahoucbe,  have  fine  fields,  gar- 
dens, inclosures,  flocks  of  cattle,  and  different  kinds  ot  domestic 
manufactures,  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  certain  forest  trees,  wood,  and 
leather,  earthen  jars  and  Tasses,  and  tobacco  pipe  heads  of  black 
marble.     This  change  of  life  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  game, 
the  vicinity  of  whites,  and  the  exertions  of  American  agents,  to 
introduce  among  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts.     In   1802  they  ceded  to  the  .United  States  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country  on  the  Apalache,  Oconee,  and  Aia- 
tamahah  rivers  j  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a  gratuity 
of  25,000  dollars,  an  annual  gratification  of  1000  during  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  3000  dollars.    By 
the  treaty  of  1805  the  Creeks  also  ceded  to  the  United  States 
another  considerable  tra.     J  land,  sl.uated  between  the  rivers 
Oconee  and  Oakmulgee,  beginning  at  the  high  shoals  of  Apala- 
che, and  running,  in  a  stright  line,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ulcofa- 
hatche,  a  branch  of  the  Oakmulgee,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tract,  five  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  on  the  border* 
of  this  last  river  J  of  which,  however,  the  whites  were  to  have 
the  free  navigation,  and  fishery,  with  a  horse- path  through  the 
Creek  country,  from  the  Oakmulgee  to  the  Mobile.   By  another 
cession  of  lands  made  in  1814,  their  intercourse  has  been  cut  off 
with  the  Spanish  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida.     Notwithstanding 
all  the  means  employed  by  the  United  States  for  the  civilization 
of  this  tribe,  ^t  took  up  arms  against  them,  during  the  late  war 
and  committed  acts  of  unparalleled  cruelty.     In  August  ^813* 
700  warriors,  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Pensa- 
cola,  surprised  Fort  Mims,  situated  in  the  Tensaw  settlement, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Stoddart 
and  destroyed  more  than  300  persons,  of  whom  one-third  were 
volunteers  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  sent  there  for  its  defence. 
The  women  and  children  were  scalped  and  butchered  by  the  to- 
mahawk, or  consumed  in  the  flames  of  the  wooden  buildings. 
In  the  ensuing  November  they  became  the  victims  of  their  re- 
morseless cruelty.     Their  town  of  Talluhatehes  was  attacked  b" 
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the  American  general  Coffee,  and  200  warriors  in  it  put  to  the 
sword.  When  defeated  in  the  open  field,  thoy  retired  within 
their  walls,  and  refusing  to  surrender,  fought  with  uncommon 
courage,  as  long  as  strength  remained,  to  raise  the  gun  or  bend 
the  bow.  Eighty-rfour,  women  became  prisoners.  The  Ameri-r 
cans  had  five  men  killed  and  forty-five  wounded.  General 
M*Gillvray,  their  celebrated  chief,  was  the  son  of  one  of  tlie 
women  of  this  nation.  He  served  under  the  British,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  consequence  of  which  his  property  iu 
(jicorgia  was  confiscated  ;  and  he  retired  among  the  Creeks,  who 
vested  him  with  the  powers  of  a  chief  of  the  first  rank.  It  is 
said  that  the  Creeks  have  no  less  than  nine  different  dialects. 

Ckoctaws.— -They  inhabit  the  country  situated  between  the 
Yazoo  and  Tombigbee  rivers.  They  reside  principally  on  the 
Chickasaw,  Yazoo,  Pascagoula,  and  Pearl  rivers.  Not  many 
years  since  they  boasted  of  forty-three  towns  and  villages,  con- 
taining nearly  12,123  persons,  including  4041  warriors.  Their 
present  population  is  estimated  at  5500,  of  whom  2000  are  war- 
riors. This  diminution  is  partly  owing  to  war,  and  partly  to  the 
emigration  of  2500  to  the  borders  of  the  Arkansas  river.  This 
nation  has  entered  into  various  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
at  diflferent  })eriods,  concerning  a  line  of  boundary.  For  a  ces- 
sion made  in  1805  the  Choctaws  received  from  the  United 
■States  the  sum  of  50,500  dollars.  In  1808  they  ceded  another 
large  tract,  lying  on  the  Pearl  and  Tombigbee  rivers  j  and,  in 
1816,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Nasliville,  they  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  all  the  land  lying  east  of  the  Tombigbee  river,  for 
the  sum  of  120,000  dollars,  payable  in  twenty  equal  annual  in- 
stalments. The  scarcity  of  game,  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil 
occupied  by  the  Ghoetaws,  and  the  abundance  of  provisions 
which  they  saw  the  neighbouring  whites  procure  from  agricultu- 
ral industry,  have  induced  them  to  imitate  their  example ;  and 
tiow  they  bave  herds  of  swine  and  horned  cattle.  They  manu- 
facture their  own  clothings  and  befbre  the  late  war  were  said  to 
live  in  a  comfortable  manner.  The  language  of  the  Choctaws 
and  Cherokees  is  nearly  the  same. 

Chickasaws. — This  nation  inhabits  a  large  tract  of  country,  si- 
tuated between  the  34th  and  36th  parallels  of  latitude,  on  the  east 
tide  of  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Tombig- 
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bee,  Mobile,  and  Ya2oo.  Their  number  is  about  a500<  Of  whom 
1000  ar6  warriors,  including  the  Yagoos  and  other  incorporated 
tribes.  They  were  formerly  very  numerous  j  and,  delighting  in 
war,  they  extended  their  conquests  from  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  very  borders  of  Mexico  ahd  New  Spain  j  ant) 
from  this  career  of  success,  they  believed  themselves  invincible ; 
but  their  numbers  were  soon  thinned  by  the  sword  and  the 
small-pox.  For  certain  lands  ceded  in  1805  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  20,000  dollars,  and  an  annuity  of  100 
to  the  king,  as  a  testimony  of  regard  for  his  personal  worth  and 
friendly  disposition.  A  remarkabfe  circumstance  was,  that  a 
part  of  their  lands,  sold  by  the  states  of  South  Carolina  aud 
Georgia,  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  by  an  act  of  congress. 
The  Chickasaws  live  in  comfortable  cabins,  have  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine ;  they  cultivate  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  beet 
root ;  aud  some  of  the  best  inns  on  the  public  roads  are  owned 
and  kept  by  persons  of  this  nation.  They  have  established  a 
school  at  their  own  expence;  and  the  Missionary  Society  of 
New  York,  availing  itself  of  this  disposition,  have  sent  religious 
instructors  among  them,  to  assist  in  reclaiming  them  from  their 
savage  habits. 

Cherokees. — They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia  and 
the  Alabama  territory,  and  the  southern  borders  of  Tennessee. 
Their  number  in  1810,  was  estimated  at  12,400,  of  whom  ?000 
were  warriors ;  the  females  exceeded  the  males  by  200.    Among 
them  were  341  white  persons,  one  third  of  whom  had  Indian 
wives.     The  number  of  slaves  was  583.     In   1809  the  number 
as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Meigs,  the   Indian  agent,  was  12,359! 
In  consequence  of  a  treaty,  concluded  in   1791,  ceding  some 
lauds,  the  Cherokee  nation  were  to  receve  a  thousand  dollar* 
aimually,  and  to  be  furnished  gratuitously  with  useful  implements 
of  husbandry.     By  another  treaty  in   1794,  made  in  confirma- 
tion of  former  treaties,  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  lieu  of  all  for- 
mer pecuniary  payments,  goods  suitable  to  their  wants  should  be 
furnished  to  them,  to  the  annual  amount  of  5000  dollars.     By 
a  fourth  treaty,  in   1798,  they  ceded  another  portion  of  their 
territory,  for  which  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise^  were  to  be 
delivered,  to  the  amount  of  5000  dollars,  and  an  annuitv  of 
1000  paid,  during  their  peaceable  and  friendly  conduct,    Ano- 
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ther  cession  was  made  at  Tellico,  in  1805,  for  which  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  3000  dollars  in  merchandise,  11,000  in 
specie,  and  an  annuity  of  3000.     In  1807  another  cession  wa» 
made   of  a    tract    situated   between   the   Tennessee   ridge  of 
mountains  and  the  river  of  the  same  name  j  for  which  10,000 
dollars  were  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  American  .government, 
with  an  annuity  of  100  dollars  to  Black  Fox,  the  old  Cherokee 
chief.    A  grist  mill  and  a  machine   for  cleaning  cotton  were 
also  furnished  for  their  use.     In  July  1817  a  treaty  was  signed 
between  the  agents  of  the  United  States  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  their  numbers,  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
month  of  June  1818,  and  to  cede  to  the  United  Stetes  so  much 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.     They  were  to  receive 
their  annuity,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  and  the  United 
States,  engaging  to  cede  in  exchange  to  the  Cherokees,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  much  surface  of  country  on  the  Arkansas  and 
White  rivers  as  they  receive  east  of  the  Mississippi.     The  Che- 
rokees bate  made  considerable  progress  in  husbandry  and  do- 
mestic manufactures.     They  raise  cattle  for  market,  which  mul- 
tiply prodigiously  in  their  fruitful  country.     In  1810  the  number 
of  their  cattle  was  19,500;  of  horses,  6100;  of  hogs,  19,600; 
of  sheep,  1037.      The  number  of  ploughs  was  about  500;  of 
waggons,  30;  spinning  wheels,  1600;  looms,  467;  grist  mills, 
13 ;  saw  mills,  3;  saltpetre  works,  3  ;  powder  mill,  1 ;  silver- 
smiths, 49.     As  among  the  neighbouring  whites,  the  coarse  la- 
bors of  agriculture  are  committed  to  their  slaves.     In  1804  a 
school  was  established,  by  the  exertion?)  of  a  zealous  and  distin- 
guished missionary,  the   Rev.  Gideon   Blackburn,  in  which  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  young  Cherokees  receive  the  rudi- 
ments of  common  education,  for  which  their  capacity  does  not 
seem  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites.     They  are  remarkably  clean 
and  neat  in  their  persons.     This  may  be  accounted  for,  bv  their 
universal  practice  of  bathing  in  their  numerous  streams.     Men, 
ivomen,  and  children  practise  bathing ;  all  can  swim.   When  the 
females  bathe,  they  are  never  exposed ;  any  improper  conduct 
towards  them  would  be  held  in  detestation  by  all.     A  young 
white  man  solicited  the  hand  of  a  young  Cherokee  woman ;  she 
refused  his  offer,  and  gave  as  a  principal  reason,  that  he  was  not 
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dlean  in  his  appearance ;  that  he  did  not,  as  the  Cherokf es  do, 
bathe  himself  in  the  river.  Ablution  with  tliis  people  was  for- 
merly a  religious  rite.  It  is  not  now  viewed  by  them  in  this 
light,  but,  as  nearly  allied  to  a  moral  virtue. 

SioKX,  or  Sues.— This  yet  powerful  body  of  Indians,  according 
to  Lewis  and  Clarke  are  divided  into  ten  bands  :  Major  Pike  has 
estimated  ihc  probable  number  of  the  whole  at  21,675;  of  war- 
riors, at  3845  i  women,  7030  j  children,  10,800 :  he  enumerates 
seven  bands. 

Alter  the  close  of  the  late  war,  in  July  1815,  the  Tetons, 
Sioux  tribes  of  the  Lakes,  and  the  Yanktons,  agreed,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Portage  des  Sioux,  to  renew  the  friendly  relation 
that  existed  before  the  war,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  United  States.     In  the  month  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year,  the  Sioux  tribe  of  the  lake  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's also  agreed  to  accept  no  other  protection  thpi«  that  of  the 
United  States.     On  the  29th  April   1816,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted,   that  none,  but  citizens  of  the  United 
.States  «an  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians  residing  within  the 
territorial  limits,  without  the  express  direction  of  the  president. 
All  goods  and  merchandise  carried  in  opposition  to  this  regula- 
tion are  subject  to  forfeiture,  one  half  to  go  to  the  informer,  the 
other  half  to  the  United  States.     A  foreigner  who  proposes  to 
visit  the  Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  furnished  with  a  passport  from  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  adjoining  states  or  territories,  or  the  commanding  officer  at 
the  nearest  post^  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
50  nor  more  than  1000  dollars ;  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  twelve,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.     In  the  seizure  of  goods,  or  the  arrest  of  persons  viola- 
ting the  provisions  of  this  act,  military  force  may  be  employed. 


Indians  residing  within  the  British  American  Dominions, 

The  following  estimate  is  from  the  report  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Schermerhorn,  who  supposes  the  line  of  boundary  between  the 
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Which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  from 
those  that  run  into  Lake  VViuepec  and  the  Saskaspawan  river. 
Chippewas,  and  triKcH  who  speak  """ ■'"'"   '"""'"^'" 


their  language, 
Iroquois  (Jhippewaa, 
Lea<!h  Lake  Ch.pijewjw, 
Blackieet,  j^  - 

Krigteneaur, 
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Esquimaux, 
HuroHH, 
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Algonquins  of  Raiuy  Lake, 
Mountaineers, 
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Description  of  the  Iiuliam  of  Upper  Louisiana. 

Physical  J}>pedrancc. —The  complexion  of  all  these  severaJ 
nations  is  of  a  cof.per  color,  less  dark  in  the  Ricaras,  who  are 
also  distinguished  by  their  superior  stature.  In  general  their 
hair  and  eyes  are  black.  The  warriors  are  well  proportioned, 
strong,  and  active,  and  liave  an  air  of  dignity  in  their  lonks  and 
gestures.  Many  of  their  young  females  have  fine  eyes,  teeth,  and 
hair,  with  regular  features,  and  agreeable  expression;  but,  ow- 
ing to  their  wandering  and  laborious  life,  the  growth  of  the-  body 
is  checked  before  the  time  of  maturity.  Their  women,  therefore 
are  generally  of  low  stature,  and  ungracefol  in  form.  The  greater 
part  of  them  have  high  cheek-bones,  projecting  eyes,  and  flat 
bosoms;  particularly  in  the  low  countries,  where  owing  to  the 
influence  of  climate,  or  of  occupation,  this  sex,  even  in  youth, 
is  far  less  beautiful  and  interesting  than  towards  the  mountains' 
where  they  are  also  fatter,  and  of  a  lighter  complexion. 

Habituliom.--The  cabins,  or  lodges,  though  generally  of  a 
rude  construction,  are  warm  and  comfortable.  Those  of  the 
Sioux,  of  a  circular  form,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
ftre  constructed  of  forked  pieces  of  timber,  six  feet  in  length 


;rGund,  at  smuil  distances  irom  each  other,  in  a 
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vertical  position,  supported  by  others  in  a  slanting  directioni^ 
Four  taller  beams,  placed  in  the  centre,  serve  as  a  support  to' 
the  poles  or  rafters,  which  are  covered  with  willow  branches,  in- 
terwoven with  grass,  and  overlaid  with  mud  or  clay.    The  door 
or  entrance  is  lour  feet  wide,  before  which  there  in  a  sort  of 
portico.     A  hole  in  the  middle  of  the.  roof  serves  for  the  esf 
cape  of  smoke,  and  the  admission  of, light.    The  bieds  and  seats, 
are  formed  of  the  skins  of  different  animals.     A"  platform,  iraiaed 
three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  covered  with-  the  helh-yi  skin,  of  a' 
bear,  is  reserved  for  the  reception  of  guests.     When :  absent  frbm 
their  villages,  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  other  tribes,  make  use iX>£^ 
tents,  of  an  elliptical  form,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  iu  lengthy 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  constructed  of  eight  poles,  coy*^i 
ered  with  rush  mats,  and  large  enough  for  twenty  peison8»A  u.u 
Character.— iThe  two  great  occupations  are  hunting  and  wary 
in  which  all 'these  tribes  delight.   Some  cultivate  maize  and  escu*- 
lent  plants  jn  sinall.spats  around  the- village;  but  tlm  is  a  matter 
of  necessity,  not  of  choice,  these  productions -being  raised  as  a 
resource  in  time  of  need,  and  also  as  a  <»rre,ctive.in, certain  ma*- 
ladies  against  the  too  great  use  of  animal  food.   80  great  is  their 
aversion  to  regular  exerppn,  that  they  prefer  the  chase,  bowevei' 
painful,  and  the  precarious  chance  of  plurMler,  to  any  thing  lik<i 
^  regular  supply  from  industry.    Being  always  armed  and  prepa- 
red for  fighting,  warsbreak  out  from  the  slightest  circumstance, 
>  .Military  Imtitution. — A  singular  militaiy  institution  exists 
among  the  nations  of  Kites  and  Yanktons.     The, bravest  and 
most  active  of  their  warriors,  from  SO  to  35  years  of  ^ge,  form 
aii  association  int&  which  no  one  h  admitted  without  having  en- 
gaged, by  the  most  sacred  oath^  never  to  retreat  from  danger, 
nor  give  way  to  the  enemy.     Stimulated  by  this  wild  courage,  a 
band  of  the  Kite  nation,  in  crossing  the  Missouri  on  the  iee,  dis* 
dained  to  avoid  an  opening  in  their  passage,  into  which  several 
rushed  without  hope  of  escape.   This  tribe,  by  far  the^nost  war- 
like of  all  the  western  Indians,  fight  on  horseback^  and  never 
give  noc.accept  quarter.     In  a  combat  with  the  Yanktons,  their 
rivaU  in  courage,  the  latter  were  twenty-two  in  'number,  aiul 
four  only  survived,  whd  also  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  if 
they  had  not  been  dragged  from  the  scene  of  combat;  by  some^of 
their  own  ;trijl>e.i    The  youth  are  inspired  with  tnartiaj  aidof  by 
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the  songs  and  expiloits  of  the  old  warriors,  and  pictures  of  bat- 
tles rudely  delineated  on  the  dressed  skin  of  the  buffalo.  The 
feelings  of  the  child  are  never  wounded  by  corporal  chastisement. 
A  Ricara  chief  showed  groat  indignation  on  seeing  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  flogged.  AM  their  vengeful  and  ferociouspas  sions 
are  reserved  for  the  enemy,  against  whom  every  mode  of  warfare 
is  considered  honorable  and  just.  The  American  party  met  fifty 
women  and  children  of  the  Mahas,  made  captive  in  a  single 
l/attle  with  the  Sioux,  after  having  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  forty  of  their  lodges,  and  the  death  of  seventy- five  of  their 
warriors,  whose  reeking  scalps  were  carried  before  them  in  the 
triikriphal  march.  In  18H,  severat  warriors  and  children  of  the 
Ayawa«*hatbn  were  scalped  by  a  war  party  of  Osages,  200  in 
number.  .Elated  with  this  horrible  success,  in  returning  to  their 
camp  near  Fort  Osage,  one  of  them  insulted  the  centinel,  by 
whom  he  was  arrested  and  punished  with  stripes.  The  warriors 
rushed  forward  as  if  to  attack  the  place,  but  retreated  et  the 
sight  of  the  cannon.  Furious  with  rage,  they  avenged  themselves 
by  destroying  a  couple  of  oxen,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
village  was  threatened  with  conflagration  by  the  American  com- 
mander, who  afterwards  accepted  the  pipe  of  peace,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  delivering  to  the  proprietor  of  the  oxen  two  others 
of  equal  value.  Notwithstanding  this  violence  of  character 
they  seldom  attack  white  men,  even  in  places  where  they  might 
be  killed  with  impunity.  Those  who  venture  ta  hunt  upon  their 
lands  are  dej: rived  of  their  arms  and  furs,  and  then  invited  to 
retire.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Indians,  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Mississippi,  seldom  make  use  of  horses  in  travelling 
hunting,  or  in  war,  while  those,  to  the  west  of  this  river,  em- 
ploy them  on  all  those  occasions.  This  diflbrence  of  cusiom  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  different  situation  of  the  country,  which 
in  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  consists  of  extensive  meadows' 
while  that  towards  the  eastern  borders  is  broken,  hilly,  and  co- 
vered with  forests. 

Political  Reguhtims,'-A\\  the  difl-erent  nations  are  under  the 
government. of  a  chief  and  council,  who  are  generally  elected  to 
office  on  account  of  their  military  talents,  wisdom,  "and  experi- 
ence, though  much  art  and  dissimulations  are  sometimes  cm- 
j..__. —  ,_  3-S8.  ..,.,,,^c„,      ine  pcavc  VI  uje  viijage  w  genera'jv 
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entrusted  to  mmiicipaf  officers,  t^o  or  three  in  namber,  appoint- 
ed by  the  chief  and  council,  and  in  vested  with  full  authority  for 
the  execution  of  theit  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  their 
persons  are  sacred ;  they  may  even,  if  thought  necessary,  strike 
a  chief  of  the  second  rank  within  the  village,  but,  without  ity 
they  owe  and  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  chief  whom  they  ac- 
company.    One  of  these  magistrates,  who  was  ordered  to  stop 
the  boats  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  clasped  the  mast  with  his  arms, 
and  refused  to  quit  his  hold,  until  he  received  counter  orders 
to  this  efect.     The  late  chief  of  the  Mahas,  Oisem  Noir,  or 
Black  Bh-d,  is^  said  to  have  exercised  uncommon^  authority  over 
them ;  and  it  is  said-,  that  he  prophesied  the  death  of  all  those 
who  opposed  him,  taking  care  to  have  his  predictions  verified  bv 
means  of  poison.     In  this  way  he  inspired  a  belief  in  his  super- 
natural powers.       »  , 

Women. — The  women  are  condemned  to  all  the  drudgery  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  labor  of  cultivating  maize  and  esculent 
roots  devolves  upon  them.     They  prepare  and  tan  the  skins  of 
animals  for  clothing;  join  in  the  chase,  and  on  their  shoulders 
carry  their  children  with  large  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  buflfalo. 
The  wife  of  the  chief  Little  Raven,  brought  at  once  sixty  pounds 
weight  of  dried  meat,  a  pot  of  meal,  and  a  robe,  as  a  present 
to  Captains  Lewis   and   Clarke.     In  latitude  45*  39',   these 
squaws  rowed  to  the  boat  in  little  cances  made  of  a  single  buf- 
falo's skin,'  interwoven  like  a  basket.     Though  marriage  be 
founded  on  mutual  affection,  and  is  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  father  of  the  girl,  the  moment  she  becomes  a  wife,  her  sla- 
vish obedimce  commences.     She  is  considered  as  the  property 
of  her  husband,  who,  for  different  offences,  especially  in  case  of 
elopement,  may  put  her  to  death  with  impunity.     One  of  the 
wives  of  a  Minitaree  chief  eloped  with  her  lover,  by  whom  she 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  afterwards  obliged  to  seek  protection 
in  her  father's  house,  where  the  chief  repaired  with  a  mind  bent 
on  deep  revenge.    Thp  old  men  were  smoking  round  the  fire,  in 
which  he  joined  without  seeming  to  recognise  the  unfortun<\tat 
vioman,  till,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  he  seized  her  by  the 
hair,  and  dragging  her  near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  with  one 
stroke  of  the  tomahawk  took  away  her  life.     He  then  suddenly 
departed,  crying  out,  that,  if  revenge  were  sought,  h^  was  air 
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ways  to  be  found  at  his  lodge.  Yet  this  *ame;chief. is  represented 
to  have  offered  his  wife  or  daugHrer  to  the  embracen  of  a  stran- 
ger. For  an  old  tabacco-bdx,  the  first  chidf  of  the  Mandan 
tribe  lent  his  -daughter  to  one  of  the.explpririg  party.  The  Sioux< 
busbandaiheve.been  J|uu>wa4o  offer  both  their  wives  and  daugh-^^ 
tei!8.  •;!;]  iftd^ii?/  '»)¥•>  's'!'  ri*  3«»«i'r;Kid.)  iijiqui  yr.i'  ,,1.,.-  r,  n  ■. 
.  \f  SuperstitionSi — All  the  Mi*s«uri  In^ans  believfe'in  the  exis- 
tence of  good. and  evil  spirit^>  in  swceries,  deeamsy  charms,  ^ahd 
prognostications.  Every  extraordinary  occurrence  of  life  i«' af;cri> 
bed,to  a  supernatural  cause.  The  iresidenee  of  theigents  of  the 
good  spirit  is;  in  the  air;  those  of  the  evil  genius  reside  on  the 
earth,  i  A  ohief  of  tlie'  Towiays,  who  accompanied  Major  Stod- 
dard to  the  seat  of  the  American  government^  !»  18()Sy  had  a 
curions>^4hdl  in  whiolv  he  caitied  .  his  tobacco*'  '  i)i  is  passing 
through  Kentucky,  a  citizen  expressed  a  defiire  for  thi^  Article. 
The  chief  presented.  It  to  hTm^  'turned » round^  and  observed  *  to 
hiA  companbns,  that, the  circumstance  of  his' having  parted  jwith 
his'tobaceo  shell,  'reminded  h}n>  that  he  must  shortlyivdi^-t;' fend 
such  wasc^ the  flower  of  bis  iibaginacioni,  tha^-  in'^the  <»i>Ui)^«f  « 
few  daji's  his  expired,  '^rllm  :-'i-^:,:>i  i-^-td  :>;•,"  nyilb.h  •a-.i  j  vn;  ■ 
»Si>  3V«4Zition«y  £Wto»Wi-t^The  doetdr,  aniohg  *h'e  (Wag«^  is.  also  a 
pdest)  pp  magjcian,  andytokeep  up  the  delusion,  perfoims  many 
tricks  well  known  in  Europe,  such  as  throating  a  butcher.^  knife 
down  th^throat'^astick  through  the  nose  <M-  tongu&-'*«waHowii)g 
bone«,  &C..  According  to  'the  Osage  tradition,  thd.  founder  of 
their  notion  was  a^snail,  which  was  carried,,  by  an  extraordinary 
flood,  from  his  jquiet^  habitation,,,  on  the  borders  of  the  ii)8age 
r|ver,  tct  those  of  the  Missouri^' where,  by  .thei  influence  of  .the 
sun's  ibeams,  he  rjpened  iiitb>a' man ;  jaiid  fee!ling  an  litresiatible 
attachTn«nl  tohis  imtiveispot,the  resolved  to: repair  thithenji^^and 
was  strugg1in:g  on  his  journ^yy'  alinpst  exhaoated  vvith  hunger  and 
fieitigue^  when"  the  great,  spirit  appeared j  furnisbecf  him  with  bow 
and  arroWHs^  taught  him  to  kill  and  cook  the  deer,  .aud  to  clothe 
himself  with  the  skin.  With  renewed  sti^ngth  and  vigor  be  pro* 
deeded  on  his  journey,  to  :hi«  former  residence,  inear  which  he 
was  viet  by  a  Beaver,  twhoj  with  an  air  of  authorify,  inquired 
w^jy  he  oame:to  disturb  his  «bode.  The  Osage  r,eplied,<.  tha^ .  be 
hada  just  claim  to  the  place  of  his  former  residence.;  a.violcnt 
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struck  urith  the  appearance  of  the  joung  stranger,  interftrfed,  iifiti' 
brought  about  a  reconcih-ation,  which  terminated  in  marriage' 
and  from  this  happy  alliance  sprung  the  Wdbasha  or  Osage*' 
who,  from  respect  for  iheir  ancestors,  have  ceased  to  pursue  and 
kill  the  animal  from  which  they  sprung.     The  origin  of  the  Mi. 
n.tarees  is  thus  described :  This  nation  lived  on  the  bordert  of  a 
subterraneous  lakei  to  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  graoe 
vme  penetrated,  and  iome  one  of  the  family,  curious  t6  see  what 
was  abovej  clambered  up  the  stalk,  and  arrived  at  the  surfete' 
where  he  saw  flocks  of^  buflFaloes,  and  fruit  of  a  beautiful  appeal^! 
ance,  of  which  he  had  no  sooner  given  an  idea,  than  all  desired 
to  ascend.     Several  had  gained  the  summit,  when- the  weight  of 
a  very  fat  woman  broke  tlie'vine,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  the 
rest.    It  18  a  general  belief  that  all  will  return  by  this  lake  to  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  except  the  wicked,  who,  loaded  with 
the  weight  of  their  arns,  will  not  have  power  to  cross  the  water 
AH  the  Indians  of  this  country  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers.     In  the  year  1804,  a  pious  person  of 
Philadelphia  presented  a  folio  Bible  to  a  distinguished  chief  oh- 
se^'itig,  that  il  contained  the  only  true  religion.     To  which  the 
chief  replied,  «  Brother,  I  accept  your  book  because  you  offer 
It;  the  pictures  it  contains  will  please  my  children  and  friends 
but  I  will  not  promise  to  explain  its  doctrines.     Our  religion  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fathers ;  we  all  believe  in  it 
and  we  are  happy  and  united.     If  I  described  yours,  some  of 
our  people  from  novelty,  might  be  tempted  to  embrace  it.    Thi* 
would  engender  disputes  and  quarrels. 

Publw  C&emonies,— -The  fete  given  '  /  the  Tetons,  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  to  the  American  travellers,  is  thus  described  •  As 
chiefs  of  their  nation,  these  t^-avellers  were  carried  to  the  great 
council-room,  on  a  robe  of  dressed  buffalo  skin,  and  seated 
thereon  by  the  side  of  the  Indian  chief,  surrounded  by  seventy 
men.  Before  the  seat  were  planted  the  American  and  Spanfsh 
flags.  The  pipe  of  peace  was  raised  on  small  forked  sticks^  six 
or  seven  inches  in  length,  under  which  was  scattered  the  dowti 
of  the  swaa.  At  a  small  distance  400  pounds  of  buffalo  meatj 
andsoiiie>i:.^  ,  were  cooked.  An  old  man  selected  the  most 
delicate  parts  of  the  latter,  which  he  presented  to  the  flags  as  a 
satnfice;  after  which  he  took  th<?  pipe  of  peace,  which  he 
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pointed  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  then  to  the  earth,  and 
making  a  short  speech,  lighted  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  white 
^ests,  who  smoked,  and  replied  to  his  address.     The  repast 
consisted  of  the  dog's  flesh  used  on  festivals,  and  buffalo  meat, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  the  fat  of  this  animal,  with  a  portion  of 
the  root  resembling  potatoe,  and  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
Pomitigon.     The  whole  was  served  on  wooden  platters,   and 
«aten  with  spoons  of  horn.     I'he  musical  instruments,  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  buffalo  skin, 
stretched  lightly  on  a  hoop,  and  struck  like  a  drum  with  a  8tick> 
to  the  end  of  which  were  fastened  the  hoofs  of  deer  and  goats, 
^vhich  made  a  jingling  noise.     The  other  was  a  small  bag,  or 
bladder   of  skin,    containing   pebbles,   which  made  a  rattling 
sound.     The  vocal  music  was  performed  by  five  or  six  young 
men.    The  dance  was  opened  by  the  women,  who  were  highly 
decorated,  some  carrying  poles,  on  which  hung  scalps  of  the 
€neniy,  others  with  guns,  spears,  and  trophies,  taken  in  war  by 
husbands,  brothers,  or  relatives.     Forming  two  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  fire,    they   danced  to  the  centre,   where,  shaking 
their  rattles,  they  returned  to  their  first  position.     Between  the 
intervals  of  the  dance  the  young  men  came  forward,  and  recited, 
in  a  low  soft  pastoral  cadence,  some  story  of  love  or  war,  which 
was  first  played  to  by  the  musicians,  and  then  sung  by  the  dan- 
cers, in  fiill  chorus.     The  men  and  women  dance  separately; 
and  both  have  a  shuffluig  step,  except  in  the  war  dance,  when 
they  leap  and  whirl  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.     On  this 
occasion  the  American  chiefs  presented  fla^s,  hats,  feathers,  to- 
bacco,  and  medals.     The  last  are  the  mark  of  consideration 
abroad.     The  Tetons  were  highly  pleased  with  the  present  of  an 
iron  hatid-mill,  for  grinding  com. 

Games. — Both  sexes  arc  fond  of  different  games,  in  which 
considerable  skill  and  great  activity  are  displayed.  There  is  one 
which  resembles  billiards.  Another  is  performed  in  the  following 
-manner :  A  hoop  is  rolled  on  the  level  ground,  which,  when  it 
has  reached  two- thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  mark,  is  pursued 
by  two  persons,  'vho,  by  means  of  a  rod,  endeavour  to  catch  it 
before  it  falls.  A  game  of  a  more  difficult  nature  consists  in 
shooting  barbed  pieces  of  wood  through  a  ring  thrown  up  in  the 
(lir  to  a  considerable  height.    After  the  performance  of  their 
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daily  task,  the  women  throw  up  pebbles;  In  a  anwU  basket,  w,^c|^;^ 
they  endeavour  to  catch  as  they  fall.    •  ..-,,.  i.f 

Manners.-^The  Missouri  Indians,  like  all  uncivilized  nations, 
are  cruel  and  ferocious  towards  their  enemies,  but  they  are,  to 
their  friends,  kind  and  hospitable.  The  guest  is  always  served 
first,  and  receives  particular  attention  from  the  chiefs. .  So  un" 
bounded  is  the  hospitality  of  the  O^ages,  that  cooks  are  sent 
about  to  cry,  as  in.  some  parts  of  Ireland,  Coipe,  come,  and 
partake  of  the  feast  of  the  chief  man  of  the.  village  ;i^nd  to  re- 
fuse this  invitation  is  a  proof  of  bad  manners.  Majpr  Fikfi)  K^ol 
to  give  offence,  was  obliged  to  take,  a  share  of  fiftef^n  seyerajeu- 
tertainments,  in  the  same  afternoon.  When  a  huqter  r^^HrBs 
with  more  game  than  is  necessary  for  his  own  use,  his  nej^tv;'. 
hours  consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  share,  which  they  never 
ask)  but  a  female  is  sent  to  the  door,  where  she  silently  remains, 
until  the  portion  is  delivered.  The  w^nt;  .pf  this  a^^ep^JQr^to 
strangers;  is  a  mark  of  hostility.  ,  Vj  ,},;t  I  .j* 

The  only  nation  of  the  Missouri  country  who  make  use  of  fer*^ 
mented  liquors  is  the  Assiniboins,  who  receive  it  from  the  Bri« 
tish  factory  that  bears  their  name.  The  Ricaras  refused,  with' 
some  degree  of  indignation,  the  offer  of  whisky  from  the  American 
party,  expressing  great  surprise,  that  their  great  father,  the  pre> 
sident  of  the  United  States,  should  send  them  a  li(|^uor  whivb 
possessed  the  quality  of  making  them  fools. 

The  Indians  were  everywhere  found  to  be  great  eaters.  lur 
the  year  1805  thirty  of  the  Missouri  chiefs  were  conducted  to 
the  seat  of  the  American  government,  by  Major  Stoddart,  who 
relates,  that,  during  the  first  300  miles,  regular  meals  could  not 
be  procured,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  purchase  fresh  beef,  of  which  they  d^^ 
voured,  at  an  average,  twelve  pounds  a- head. 

Diseases, — One  of  the  most  common  diseases  is  the  ophthal- 
mia, or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  ice  and  snoiv,  and 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  when  engaged  in  war.  The  universal 
remedy  for  this  malady  is  the  application  of  vapor  to  the  part 
affected,  which  is  created  by  throwing  snow  on  a  hot  stone. 
Some  cases  of  goitre,  or  swelled  necks,  were  seen  among  the 
Ricaras.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  different  plants  are  employed 
34. — VOL.  II.  21  P 
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for  the  cure  of  different  diseases,  and  are  found  to  have  wonder- 
ful effect*  in  wounds  and  bruises.     When  the  disease  becomes 
violent,  they  have  recourse  to  charms  and  incantations,  and 
When  these  are  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  they  abandon  themselves 
to  despair.     The  Mahas  of  the  Little  Sioux  rivei*,  near  the  42d 
parallel  of  latitude,  having  lost  400  of  their  nation  by  the  small- 
pox,  in  a  fit  of  superstitious  frenzy,  set  fire  to  their  cabins,  300 
in  number,  and  irivolved  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children 
in  one  common  death,  in  hopes  of  going  to  some  better  country. 
It  is  their  custom  to  weep  for  the  slain  in  battle.    The  relations 
of  the  deceased  shave  the  head,  sia  a  token  of  mourning;  and 
when  the  grief  is  extreme,  they  run  arrows  through  the  flesh 
above  and  below  the  elbow.      Some  of  the  wandering  tribes 
abandon  the  old  men,  who  are  unable  to  accompany  them  in 
their  excursions  j  which  is  done  by  placing  before  them  a  piece 
of  meat  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  at  the  same  time,  reminding  them 
that  life  is  no  longer  desirable  j  that  their  relations  in  the  other 
world  are  better  able  to  take  care  of  thtm  than  those  of  the 
present.   Those  whom  the  physician  pronounces  incurable  are  also 
doomed  to  sudden  death,  and  strangled  by  some  friend  or  rela- 
tion.   This  tragic  scene  is  preceded  by  a  feast,  where  several 
dogs  are  killed,  to  announce  to  the  spirits  of  the  other  world 
that  their  number  is  about  to  be  increased;  after  which  the  flesh 
of  these  animals  is  devoured,  and  the  victim  yields  to  his  fate. 
We  have  no  positive  informattbn  concei-ning  the  period  of  life 
among  these  people.     An  old  man  of  thie  Mandon  country  had 
seen  120  winters.    When  he  saw  his  end  approaching,  he  re- 
quested his  grandchildren  to  dress  him  in  his  best  robes,  and 
carry  him  to  a  high  eminence ;  where,  seated  on  a  stone,  with 
his  face  to  the  old  villages  of  his  nation,  he  would  join  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  gone  before  him.  ' 
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SECTION  VI. 

Canada,  as  forming  part  of  the  possessions  of  our  native 
country,  will  be  the  first  object  of  our  attention  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  work.     The  fac€!  of  Lower  Canada  ie  remarkably 
bold  and  striking,     the  noble  river  St.  Lawrence  flows  more 
than  400  miles,  b.etween  high  lands  and  lofty  mountains,  some- 
times divided  into  channels  by  large  islands,  and  at  other  times 
intersected  by  clusters  of  small  ones :  numerous  rapid  streams 
rolling  f^om  the  neighbouring  mountains,  breaking  over  steep 
precipices,  and  mingling  their  watefs  with  the  grand  river;  its 
bold  and  rugged  shores,  lofty  eminences,  and  sloping  valleys, 
covered  with  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  immense  forests,  or  in- 
terspersed with  the  cultivated  settlements  of  the  inhabitants, 
present  altogether  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  succession  of  the 
most  sublime  and  picturesque  objects  that  imagination  cp  .  con- 
ceive. 

The  soil  of  Lower  Canada  is  very  various,  and  is  more  or  less 
fertile  as  it  approaches  to  the  North  or  South,  from  Farther 
Point  (the  lowest  settlement  on  the  south  shore)  to  Kamouraska. 
Very  little  laud  is  cultivated  ;  and  that  little  yields  a  crop  only 
with  considerable  labor,  but  without  manure.  An  intelligent 
native  of  Plymouth-Dock,  who  has  lived  ten  vears  in  Canada- 
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observes  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  I  have  often  requested  the  Ca- 
nadians to  throw  compost  on  their  lands,  as  I  do ;  to  which  the 
uniform  answer  is,  '  Thf  re  is  no  iiecessit)'  for  it ;  our  forefathers 
never  did  it,  why  should  we  ?** 

From  Kamouruska  to  the  Island  of  Orleans,  both  on  the  north 
and  south  shores,  the  soil  gradually  improves,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  grain  are  produced.  The  average  crop  is  about  twelve 
bushels  an  aere.  Emigrants  from  Europe  gxeatly  txcei  the  na- 
tives in  all  agricultural  operations :  the  prejudices  of  the  Cana- 
dians in  favor  of  old  systems  will  not,  however,  permit  them  to 
adopt  the  European  methods.  Of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec,  that  of  the  Island  t>f  Orleans  is  reckoned  the  best. 
This  island  is  diversified  with  high  and  low  lands,  covered  with 
woods,  or  converted  into  meadows  and  corn  fields :  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  fertile  to  afford  the  inhabitants  a  large  surplus  of  pro- 
ductions beyond  their  own  consumption^  which  they  dispose  of 
at  Quebec. 

The  meadows  of  Canada,  which  have  most  comraonlv  been 
corn  fields,  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Atnerida.  They  possess  a  fine  close  turf,  well  covered 
at  the  wots  vVith  clover.  They  cannot  be  mown  more  than  once 
a-year,  in  consequence  of  the  spring  commencing  so  late.  In 
autumn  they  exchange  their  beautiful  green  fftr  a  light  brown 
hue,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  scorched  by  the 
sun.  it  is  two  or  three  wepks  after  the  snow  is  gone,  before 
they  recover  their  natural  color.  This  is  the  case  all  over  Ame- 
rica ;  whose  pastures,  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  months, 
never  possess  that  rich  and  lovely  verdure,  which  they  do  in 
England. 

The  high  lands,  with  good  management,  yield  tolerable  crops; 
but  the  Canadians  are  miserable  farmers.  They  seldom  or  never 
manure  their  land,  and  plough  so  very  slight  and  careless,  that 
they  continue  vear  after  year  to  turn  over  the  clods  which  lie  at 
the  surface,  without  penetrating  an  inch  deeper  into  the  soil. 
Hence  their  grounds  become  exhausted,  ovenun  with  weedsj 
and  yield  but  scanty  crops.  The  fields  of  wheat  which  I  have 
seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country  appeared  much  stinted  in 
their  growth,  and  were  often  much  choaked  with  vveeds.»  When 
eut  down,  the  straw  is  seldom  more  than  18  or  20  inches  long, 
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the  ears  small,  and  the  wheat  itself  discolored,  and  little  more 
than  two  thirds  the  size  of  our  English  wheat.  The  wheat 
about  Montreal  appeared  to  be  the  best  that  came  under  my  ob» 
eervation.  There  is,  however,  a  month  difference  in  the  climate 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec :  the  former  is  situated  in  lat. 
45'  36',  Three  Rivers  in  46«  25,  and  Quebec  in  46«  35'.  The 
French  Canadians  sow  only  summer  wheat,  though  I  should  think 
that  winter  wheat  might  be  sown  in  winter  with  success.  Peas, 
oats,  TvCy  and  barley,  are  sown  more  or  less  by  every  farmer ; 
though  the  largest  crops  of  these  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal. 

The  towns  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  including  their  suburbs, 
are  said  to  contain  14,000  inhabitants  each,  nearly  three-fourth* 
of  whom  are  French. 

The  British  inhabitants  of  Quebec  consist  of  the  government 
people,  the  military,  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  a  few 
persons  belong  to  the  church,  the  law,  and  medicine.  Medical 
practitioners  of  character  and  skill  are  much  wanted,  both  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Caimda.  The  Canadians  would  do  well  to 
encourage  professional  gentlemen  by  liberality  to  settle  among 
them. 

The  French  comprise  the  old  noblesse,  and  seigniors,  most  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  government ;  the  clergy ;  the  advo- 
cates and  notaries;  the  storekeepers. 

The  houses  at  Quebec  are,  with  few  exceptions,  built  of 
stone ;  the  roofs  of  the  better  part  are  generally  covered  with 
sheets  of  iron  or  tin.  The  streets  of  the  Lower  Town  are 
scarcely  deserving  of  that  appellation ;  they  are  rugged,  narrow, 
and  irregular.  A  heavy  sameness  pervades  all  the  houses  in 
Quebec,  which  is  seldom  relieved  by  any  elegance  or  beauty  in 
the  public  buildings.  The  Upper  town  is  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  Quebec,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

The  markets  of  Quebec  are  well  supplied.  In  the  summer  the 
following  articles  are  brought  to  market  by  the  habitans  (country 
people),  and  generally  sold  at  the  prices,  in  sterling  money,  af- 
fixed to  them  :— 

Meat. — Beet,  l|d  to  4(1.  per  lb.  Mutton,  4d.  to  6d  per  lb. ; 
or  Ss,  to  10*.  per  sheej).  Lamb,  3av  6d.  to  4*.  6d.  per  quarter. 
Veal,  6rf.  to  7d.  per  lb.     Pork  5d.  to  Qd.  per  lb.     Sausages. 

Poultry  and  Game.— Turkeys,  Ss,  6d.   to  5*.   per   couple. 
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Fowls,  1*.  8d.  to  2*.  do.     Chickens,  Id.  to   lOd.  do.     Geese. 


2«.  5</.  to  4«.  6d.  do.     Wild  do. 
Pigeons,  1*.  Grf.  lo  4».  per  dozen 


1% 


Partridges,  lOt/.  to  lad,  do. 
Hares,  5d.  to  9cf.  each. 
i^Wf^^^Eels,  Trout,  Perch,  Poisson  Doree,  and  Maskinonge, 
according  to  their  size.  Shad,  Id.  to  M.  each.  Sturgeon,  Ac- 
tigan.  Black  bass,  Salmon,  Fresh  Cod,  Salt  Cod,  and  Cat  Fish, 
of  various  prices  according  to  the  size.  At  some  periods  Cod 
and  Salmon  are  as  dear  as  in  London. 

Fegc(ai/e«.-~Potatoes,  I8d.  to  20d.  per  bushel.  Cabbages, 
Id.  to  2d.  each.  Onions  lOd.  per  hundred.  Leeks,  4<I.  per 
bundle.  Carrots,  Turnips,  Peas,  Peans,  Beet,  Celery,  aiid 
Sallad,  but  very  little  cheaper  than  in  London.  Afipjipji^j  Cu- 
tannier.  Parsnips,  Roiled  Corn,  Herbs,  &c.  ,,    , 

i'mti.-— Apples,  18d.  per  barrel.  Pears,  but  <'cw  at  market. 
Strawberries,  about  6d.  per  quart.  Currau^,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Blackberries,  Plums,  Melons. 

SMMd/tes— Maple  Sugar,  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  Flour,  18*.  to 
255.  per  cwt.  Lard,  6d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Tallow,  M  to  lOd.  per 
lb.  Tobacco,  9d.  per  lb.  Butter,  9d.  to  14d,  per  lb.  Oats, 
2s.  Qd.  to  3*.  per  niinot.  Hay  6d.  to  7d.  per  bundle.  Straw, 
2d.  to  dd.  per  bundle.  Wood,  12*.  to  15#  per  cord.  Soap, 
Magasius,  Furs,  &:c. 

In  winter,  a  few  only  of  the  above  articles  are  brought  to 
market.     As  soon  as  the  river  between  Quebec  and  the  Island  of 
Orleans  is  frozen  over,  a  large  supply  of  provisions  is  received 
from  that  island.      The   Canadians  at  the  commencement  of 
winter,  kill  the  greatest  part  of  their  stock,  which  they  carry  to 
market  in  a  frozen  state.     The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  then 
supply  themselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poultry  and  vege- 
tables till  spring,  and  keep  them  in  garrets  or  cellars.     As  long 
as  they  remain  frozen,  they  preserve  their  goodness,  byt  they 
will  not  keep  long  after  they  »  .  s  thawed.    I  have  eaten  turkeys 
in  April,  v;hich  have  been  kep.    •.  i   is  mann  r  ;.'l  the  winter, 
and  found  them  remarkably  i^iod.     Jltlore  the  frozen  provisions 
are  dressed,  they  are  always  laid  for  some  hours  in  cold  water, 
which  extracts  the  ice ;  otherwise  by  a  syddeu  immersion  in  hot 
water,  they  would  be  spoiled. 

The  articles  of  life  are  certainly  very  reasonable  in  Canada; 
but  the  high  price  of  house-rent  and  European  goods,  together 
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with  the  high  wages  of  servnnts,  more  than  connterbalanec  that 
advantage. 

A  person  mmt  pay  at  least  70  or  KH)  per  cent.  Upon  the 
London  price  for  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  &c, 
unless  he  attends  the  public  sales,  which  are  pretty  frequent^ 
and  where  articles  are  sometimes  sold  very  low  j  but  there  he  i» 
often  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  many  a  keen  economist  has  been 
overreached  with  as  much  dexterity  as  in  London. 

The  Lower  Town  market-place  is  reckoned  cheaper  than  th© 
other;  it  is  not  so  Idrge,  but  is  generally  well  supplied.  Fish  i» 
at  certain  seasons  abundant,  particularly  salmon  and  shad  ;  the 
latter  is  classed  among  the  heirings,  which  it  somewhat  re5em- 
bles  in  flavor,  though  widely  different  in  size,  tht  shad  being  a» 
large  as  a  moderate- sized  salmon.  They  are  a  great  relief  to- 
the  poor  people  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  at  that  sea- 
son they  are  taken  in  shoals.  In  the  riveirof  St.  Lawrenee,  from 
the  entrance  to  more  than  200  miles  abdve  Quebec,  large  quan- 
tities are  salted  down  for  the  use  of  the  uppef  province. 

Fresh  cod  are  very  rarely  brought  to  market.  A  merchant  in 
the  Upper  Town  usually  gets  a  supply  once  during  the  summer 
season,  which  he  keeps  in  an  ice-house,  and  retails  to  the  inha- 
bitants at  nearly  the  London  price*  Montreal  receives  a  supply 
from  the  United  States  during  the  winter  season;  they  are  pack- 
ed up  in  ice,  and  a  few  of  them  find  their  way  to  Quebec. 

Considering  the  vast  quantities  of  fish  with  which  the  river 
and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  abound,  the  markets  in  Canada  ate 
very  ill  supplied.  Though  the  gulf  is  full  of  mackarel,  yet  none 
ever  appear  at  Quebec.  Oysters  are  sometimes  brought  from 
Chaleur  Bay ;  hut  so  seldom,  and  in  such  small  quantities,  that 
an  oyster  party  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  very  rare 
treat.  They  are,  however,  but  of  an  indifferent  quality;  and 
though  of  large  size  when  taken  out  of  the  shell,  yet  have  sty 
little  substance  in  them,  that  when  cut  with  a  knife  the  water 
runs  out,  and  they  diminish  at  least  a  fourth.  The  shells  are 
large,  and  adhere  to  each  other  in  great  clusters.  The  herrings 
of  Canada  are  large,  but  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Sprats  there 
are  none ;  at  least  none  ever  appear  on  shore. 

In  the  spring,  the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  wild 
piReons.  which  are  aometimie"  sold  m""^  i'»* —  '■^ '■^-      > 
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before  mentioned ;  this  happens  in  plentiful  seasons.  Bat  the 
immense  floeks  that  formerly  passed  over  the  country  are  now 
considerably  diminiihed ;  or,  as  the  land  becomes  cleared,  t)iey 
retire  farther  back. 

The  beef  of  Canada  is  in  general  poor  and  tough.  The  Ca- 
nadians have  not  a  proper  method  of  fattening  their  CdCiley 
which  are  for  the  most  part  lean  and  ill  ted.  The  butchers^ 
howeverj  contrive  to  furnish  a  bistter  sort,  which  they  fatten  on 
their  own  farms.  The  veal  is  killed  too  young  to  please  an  Eng- 
giish  taste}  and  the  pork  is  overgrown.  Mutton  and  lamb  are 
very  gooi  j  and  the  latter,  on  itS  first  coming  in,  is  sold  at  a 
price  that  would  not  disgrace  a  London  market.  The  habitans 
sell  their  meat  by  the  quarter,  half,  or  whole  carcass  ;  which 
accounts  for  the  different  prices  affixed  to  those  articles.  The 
butchers  retail  them  by  the  pound.  , 

The  best  butter  is  brought  from  Green  Island,  about  one  hun- 
dred ^nd  fifty  miles  below  Quebec<  That  sold  by  the  Canadians 
in  the  m^^rket-place  is  generally  of  a  cheesy  or  sour  flavor,  owing 
to  the  cream  being  kept  so  long  before  it  is  churned.  Milk  is 
brought  to  market  in  the  winter  time  in  large  frozen  cakes. 

Large  quantities  of  Maple  sugar  are  sold  at  about  half  the 
price  of  the  West  India  sugar.  The  manufacturing  of  this  arti- 
cle takes  place  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  or  juice  rises  in 
the  maple  trees.  It  is  very  laborious  work,  as  at  that  time  the 
snow  is  just  melting,  and  the  Canadians  suffer  great  hardships  in 
procuring  the  liquor  from  an  immense  number  of  trees  dispersed 
over  many  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  liquor  is  boiled  down, 
and  often  adulterated  with  flour,  which  thickens  and  renders  it 
heavy  j  after  it  is  boiled  a  sufficient  time,  it  is  poured  into  tu- 
reens, and,  when  cold,  forms  a  thick  hard  cake^  of  the  shape 
of  the  vessel.  These  cakes  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  for  the 
Canadians  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  refining  it :  the  peo- 
ple in  Upper  Canada  make  it  very  white  ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
clarified  equal  to  the  finest  loaf  sugar  made  in  England.  It  is 
very  hard,  and  requires  to  be  scraped  with  a  knife  when  used 
for  tea,  otherwise  the  lumps  would  be  a  considerable  time  dis- 
solving. Its  flavor  strongly  resembles  the  candied  tiorehound 
sold  by  the  druggists  in  England;  and  the  Canadians  say  that  it 

nnf^sesses  medicinal  Qualities,  for  which  thev  eat  it  in  laree  nie* 
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ces.  It  very  possibly  acts  as  a  corrective  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
fat  pork  which  they  consume,  as  it  possesses  a  greater  degree  of 
acidity  than  the  West  India  sugar.  Before  salt  was  in  use,  sugar 
was  eaten  with  meat  in  order  to  correct  its  putrescency.  Hen^e 
probably,  the  custom  of  eating  sweet  apple  sauce  with  pork  and 
goose,  and  currant  jelly  with  hare  an^  venison. 

The  fish  in  the  seas,  gulfs,  rivers,  and  lake^  of  Canada,  are 
innumerable ;  they  consist,  indeed,  of  almost  every  species  and 
variety  at  presem'  known.    Those  brought  to  market  have  been 
mentioned  before.     They  are  m«*-:Iy  the  fresh  water- fish  j  and, 
considering  the  immense  quantities  that  might  be  procured  with 
the  greatest  facility,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  are  offered  for 
sale.    The  salt-water  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  exportation ;  but  no  great  quantity  is  exported  from  Quebec, 
The  two  Canadas  abound  with  almost  everj-  species  and  varie- 
ty of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.   Among  the  timber  trees  are  the 
oak,  pme,  iir,  elm,  ash,  birch,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  chesnut, 
cedar,  aspen,  &c.    Among  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are  walnut, 
chesnut,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  elder,  vines,  hazel,  hiccory, 
samach,  juniper,  hornbeam,  thorn,  laurel,  whortleberry,  cran- 
berry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,   blackberry,  blueberry,  sloe,  &c. 
Sciawberries  are  luxuriantly  scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
country;  but  currants  are  only  met  with  in  gardens.      Such 
innumerable  quantities  of  useful  and  beautiful    plants,   herbs,* 
grapes,  and  flowers,   are  also  to  be  found  in  the  forests,  that 
where  the  botanist  is  presented  with  so  rich  a  field  for  observa- 
tion and  study,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  con- 
cerning them. 

The  pine  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  120  feet  and  more,  and 
from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  circumference.  In  several  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  bordering  on  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New 
York,  they  make  excellent  masts  and  timber  for  shipping  j  but 
the  quantity  p»nciired  in  the  hwer  province  is  very  trifl'ng  to 
the  supplies  received  from  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Ill  other  parts,  particularly  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
Queb.c,  the  forest  trees  are  mostly  of  a  small  growth.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  tlie  pine  and  fir  trees,  from  some  of  which 
are  made  large  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  The 
clearing  of  lauds  has  of  late  years  been  carried  on  to  great  ad- 
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vantage  by  those  who  properly  understand  the  true  method ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  the  forest  but  what  may  be  turned  to 
some  account,  particularly  in  tlie  making  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
which  have  enriched  the  American  settlers  far  beyond  nny  other 
article.  The  trees  of  a  resinous  quality  supply  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine.  The  maple  furnishes  sugar,  m»d,  with  the  beech, 
nsh,  elm,  &c.  will  also  serve  for  the  potash  mamifactory.  Cedar 
is  converted  into Shingles  for  the  roofs  of  houses;  oak  into  ship 
timber;  ftrs  into  deal  planks' and  btiards,  and  in  short,  almost 
every  kind  of  tree  is  brought  into  use  for  some  purpose  or  other. 

In  the  clearing  of  lands,  however,  it  is  always  necessary  that 
the  settler  should  first  look  out  for  a  market  for  his  produce,  and 
for  some  navigable  river  or  good  road  to  convey  the  same; 
otherwise  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  he  obtains  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  four  or  five  pounds.  So  much  land 
for  so  little  money  is  highly  prej)0S3e8sing  to  an  European ;  but 
appearances,  particularly  at  a  distance,  are  often  fallacious. 

One  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Canada  is  the  maple  tree,  acer 
saccharitium.  It  is  not  cut  down  till  exhausted  of  its  sap,  when 
it  is  generally  preferred  for  fire  wood,  and  fetclies  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  sold  at  market. 
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The  expence  of  travelling  post,  in  Lower  Canada,  is  one  shil- 
ling currency  per  league. 

Th6  American  packets,  on  Lake  Champlain,  eharge  from 
thre6  to  four  dollars  for  the  passage  from  St.  John's  to  Skenes- 
boroagh,  a  distance  of  nearly  160  mile^. 

From  Skenesborough  the  traveller  proceeds  to  New  York  in  a 
waggon  or  stage,  at  the  rate  of  three- pence  sterling  per  mile. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Low«r  Canada,  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  are  British  or  American  settlers  from  the  United  States. 
In  Upper  Canada  the  population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  latter  and  British  subjects,  who  have  emigrated  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Very  few  French  people  reside 
in  that  province ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  cireunMitance,  that 
among  all  the  British  residents  in  the  two  colonies,  not  200 
Englishmen  perhaps  can  be  found.  I  was  told,  that  at  Quebec 
there  were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  of  that  country. 
The  rest  are  either  Irish  or  Scotch,  though  the  former  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  latter,  who  are  distributed  from  one  end  of  the 
Canadas  to  the  other.  The  Irish  emigrate  tnore  to  the  United 
States  than  to  Canada.  Being  discontented  with  their  own  go- 
vernment, they  endeavour  to  seek  relief  under  a  foreign  one, 
whose  virtnes  have  been  sa  greatly  exaggerated,  and  whose  ex- 
cellent properties  have  been  extolled  to  the  skies.  A  few  months, 
however,  convince  them  of  their  error,  ahd  those  who  are  not 
sold  to  their  American  masters  generally  find  their  way  into  Up- 
per Ciuiada. 

Of  all  British  emigrants^  the  Scotch  are  tll€  most  indefatigable 
and  persevering.  In  poverty  they  leave  their  liative  home  j  yet 
seldom  return  to  it  without  a  handsome  eompetency.  Their 
patient  diligence,  and  submission,  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  to- 
gether with  their  general  knowledge  and  good  sense,  render 
them  highly  beneficial  to  the  mother  country ;  while  their  natu- 
ral partiality  for  their  ancient  soil  secures  their  steady  attach- 
ment and  adherence  to  the  British  government. 

The  expences  of  the  oivil  government  ?n  Uf^r  Canada  arc 
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defrayed  by  direct  taxes,  by  duties  upon  articles  imported  frotti 
the  United  States,  and  a  sum  granted  by  the  Lower  Province 
out  of  certain  duties.  In  Upper  Canada,  lands,  houses,  and 
mills,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  other  property,  are  valued  and 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound.  Woodlands  are 
valued  at  one  shilling  per  acre,  and  cultivated  lands  at  fifty  shil- 
lings per  acre.  A  house  with  only  one  chimney  pays  no  tax,  but 
with  two  it  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
though  it  may  be  but  a  mere  hovel. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  pay  no  direct  taxes,  except 
for  the  r6p«i!r  of  roads,  highways,  paving  streets,  &c.  and  the»» 
they  have  the  choice  of  working  themselves,  or  sending  one  of 
their  laborers  with  a  horse  and  cairt,  &c. 

The  timber  and  staves  which  are  brought  into  Canada  from 
the  States  are  cut  down  in  winter  or  spring,  and  collected  into 
large  rafts  on  Lake  Champlain,  whence  they  are  floated  down 
the  river  Hichlieu  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  deposited  along 
the  shores  of  Silleri  and  Wolfe's  Cove,  for  an  extent  of  more 
than  five  miles.  There  they  are  culled  and  sorted  for  the  mer- 
chants. Standard  staves,  of  Sf  feet  long,  1|  inch  thick,  and  5 
inches  broad,  sell  in  Canada  from  i^40  to  jgSO  the  1200.  The 
freight  is  about  the  same  amount. 

The  rafts  when  coming  down  the  river,  exhibit  a  curious 
scene :  they  have  several  little  sheds  or  huts  erected  with  boards 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  rowers,  whose  number  on  large 
rafts  frequently  consists  of  100  or  150. 

The  fruit  of  Canada  is  not  remarkable  either  for  goodness 

or  cheapness,  exeept  strawberries  and  raspberries,  which  are 

brought  to  market  in  great  abundance,  during  the  season.   They 

are  gathered  oh  the  plains  at  the  back  of  Quebec,  and  in  the 

neighbouring  woods,   wliere  they  grow  upon  the  ground,   or 

among  the  shrubs,  in  wild  luxuriance.     The  poor  Canadians 

send  their  children  to  gather  them,  and  afterwards  sell  them  to 

the  inhabitants  at  a  moderate  price.     It  is  an  agreeable  sight  la 

view  the  fields  covered  with  strawberries,  in  blossom,  or  ripe : 

few  psrsons  keep  them  in  gardens.     The  raspberry  bushes  are 

intermingled  with  the  underwood  ttf  the  forests,  and  affdrd  Hn 

ai9:reeable  treat  to  those  who  are  fond  of  ramblino-  in  thp  «ir/Mi#ia 

..      _.  jj  —  —  ...„„...„ 

That  pleasure  is,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
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«iusquitoe8  and  sand-flies,  which  never  fail  for  three  or  foor 
months  in  the  summer  to  annoy  those  who  venture  to  penetrate 
(their  abode. 

.:  Apples  and  pears  are  procured  from  Montreal,  where  they 
grow  in  more  abundance,  and  in  greater  perfection,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Lower  Canada.  They  are  sold  for  much  the  same 
price  as  m  England.  The  apple  which  is  most  priaed  is  what 
they  call  the  pomtnegriSf  a  small  light  brown  apple,  somewhat 
resembling  the  russetin  in  appearance.  Many  persons  say  that 
it  is  superior  to  any  English  apple  j  but  I  never  could  agree  with 
them  in  that  particular.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  equal  to  many 
of  our  apples,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  nonpareil,  an 
apple  unknown  in  Canada.  Several  species  of  apples  and  peais 
are  found  in  the  woods,  but  they  are  of  inferior  quality  to  those 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  orchards.  ,pm4% ' 

The  grapes  brought  to  market  are  mastly  of  the  wild  species, 
which  are  gathered  in  the  woods,  or  from  vines  that  have  been 
planted  near  the  houses.  Little  care  has  been  taken  to  improve 
the  latter,  so  that  very  trifling  alteration  is  discernible.  They 
are  scarcely  larger  than  currants,  but  when  ripe  have  a  pleasant 
ilavor,  though  rather  sharp  and  pungent.  There  are  a  few  Eu- 
ropean vines  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  but  the  graphs  are  sel- 
dom to  be  purchased.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  imported  from 
England,  a>id  are  always  extremely  scarce;  for  the  damage 
which  they  sustain  on  the  voyage  renders  them  a  very  unprofita- 
ble article  for  sale.  Oranges  frequently  sell  at  one  or  two  shil- 
lings each.  The  lemons,  which  generally  keep  better,  are  some- 
times as  low  as  sixpence,  but  they  are  often  not  to  be  purchased 
at  any  price.,  ^,!5  , 

-.  Gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  blueberries,  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  grow  wild  in  the  woods.  Those  cultivated  in  gardens 
are  much  superior.  €urrants  came  originally  from  Europe,  and 
are  to  be  found  only  in  gardens;  there  is  of  course  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  them  at  market.  Plums  are  plentiful  in  the  market ; 
they  are  o^  the  wild  species,  though  often  introduced  into  gar- 
dens. They  are  generally  of  two  sorts,  the  white  and  black; 
and,  resemble  the  most  common  of  our  plums.  Walnuts  and 
filberts  are  by  no  means  common  in  Canada,  and  are  procured 
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ftuts  are  met  with  in  the  forests.     Cherries  are  grown  in  gentle- 
men's gardens  only :  wild  cherries  are,  however,  scattered  over 
the  country  J  and  a  very  agreeable  liquor  is  made  with  them 
which  in  flavor  resembles  noyau.  ;  ' 

Vegetables  may  be  obtained  in  tolerable  quantities  at  the  mar- 
ftets.  The  potatoe  is  now  generally  grown  in  Canada ;  it  was 
introduced  by  the  English  settlers.  Onions,  leeks,  pease,  beans 
and  cabbages,  are  much  esteemed.  Gardening  is,  however,  as 
lYttle  understood  as  farming,  and  nothing  is  brought  to  mar'ket 
m  perfection.  Gardeners  of  skill,  sobriety,  and  industry,  would 
meet  with  considerable  encouragement  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  Scotch  gardeners,  so  celebrated  for  their  superior  in- 
telligence, their  sobriety,  and  th^ir  perseverance,  would  effect 
wonders  with  the  soil  of  either  province.  ,u 

Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  raised  in  Canada,  and  exptirt^d 
to  Great  Britain,  and  yet  the  article  bread  is  not  so  cheap  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Upper  Canada  is  particularly  luxuriant  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  wheat.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  mills  for 
grinding  wheat.  The  price  of  bread  is  regulated  monthly  bv  the 
magistrates.  /  ^    • 

If  the  emigrant  farmer  should  be  poor,  he  will  have  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  in  establishing  himself.  Arrived  at  his  land  he 
has  no  shelter  till  he  erects  his  house  j  he  then  cuts  doxvn  trees 
and  clears  his  ground  of  brushwood,  &c.  by  fire.  By  degrees  he 
ameliorates  his  land,  obtains  shelter  for  his  cattle,  Sec.  Enter- 
prising men,  who  have  courage  to  surmount  difficulties,  will  in 
the  end  do  very  well,  as  thousands  have  done.  That  farmer 
will  best  succeed  who  can  command  a  small  capital,  from  i200 
to  ^400.  With  this  he  can  purchase  a  farm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montreal,  where  the  ground  is  luxuriant,  and  the  frosts 
do  not  injure  the  crops,  as  is  often  the  case  at  Quebec  j  he  will 
also  find  a  market  for  his  productions. 

The  price  of  the  best  land  averages  from  25  to  30  dollars  per 
acre.  Perhaps  the  best  land  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
treal. The  farms  are  generally  cleared  of  trees  about  a  mile 
back.     Few  trees  are  suffered  to  grow  near  the  houses. 

Tea  comes  from  the  United  States ;  and,  considering  that  no 
duty  is  paid  on  it,  is  certainly  dear.  Green  tea  is  generally 
drank,  and  differs  considerably  in  price  j  the  highest  is  lO*.  per 
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lb.  Hyson  sells  from  12s.  to  lis  per  lb.  Chocolate  and  cofftfi 
also  come  from  the  United  States,  and  average  at  2«  per  lb. 
Sugars  are  obtamed  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Soap  and  candles  are  made  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  They 
are  not  very  good  in  quality,  and  in  price  are  as  high  as  they 
«re  in  England.  1  obaeco  is  universally  grown  in  Canada,  and 
yet  it  is  imported  from  the  United  States  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. 

Some  cheese  is  also  obtained  from  the  United  States,  which 
is  nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  Suffolk  cheese.  This  sells  from 
7(i.  to  9d.  per  pound.  English  cheese  sells  high,  ftom  2s.  to 
2s.  6c/.  per  pound. 

The  trades  likely  to  flourish  in  the  Canadas  are  those  of  the 
ship-wright,  block  and  mast  maker,  blacksmith,  house  carpen- 
ter, joiner,  mill-wright,  wheel- wright,  boat-builder,  cabinet-ma- 
ker, saddler,  painter,  baker,  taylor,  tanner,  hair- dresser,  and 
whitesmith.  There  are  others,  no  doubt,  that  would  answer 
extremely  well.  Skill  and  industry  will  make  their  way  every 
where. 

I  huve  known,  in  several  instances,  an  association  of  the  house 
carpent^  and  blacksmith  to  expedite  considerably  the  formation 
«f  an  infant  settlement.  They  have  emigrated  together  from 
England;  and  their  union  has  materially  facilitated  the  pro- 
gress of  their  establishment  in  their  adopted  country. 

Ship-builders,  in  Canada,  are  in  general  an  indifferent  set  of 
men.  Many  of  them  are  from  the  river  Thames ;  and  the  dis- 
solute habits  of  these  are  proverbial.  Shipwrights  of  sober, 
steady  habits,  cannot  fail  of  doing  well  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Canadian  shipwrights,  however,  make  up 
for  lack  of  skill  by  habits  the  very  reverse  of  those  of  the  Euro- 
peans. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  want  of  useful  hands  in  Canada; 
but,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  great  as  is  apprehended  in  England. 

The  wages  of  artificers  are  good ;  but  they  must  imitate  the 
ants.  Those  who  cannot  save  during  the  summer  are  miserable 
during  the  winter,  when  many  are  out  of  employment. 

Good  female  servants  are  very  scarce  in  Canada.  Their  wages 
are  from  €£"12  to  o£'20  per  annum;  and  notwithstanding  they  are 
SQ  liberally  paid,  they  seldom  remain  above  a  month  in  a  place* 
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A  serrant  that  remains  in  her  place  four  or  five  months  is  looked 
upon  as  a  pattern  of  excellence.  Farmers'  servants  get  from 
A'36  to  i!40  a  year  currency,  and  provisions.  A  careful  man, 
may  of  course,  lay  by  something. 

Blessed  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  which  be  obtains  on  easy  terms, 
the  habitan  of  Canada  raises  the  productions  of  "the  earth  with 
inconsiderable  labor,  and,  satisfied  with  the  practice  of  his  fore- 
fathers, obstinately  rejects  the  advice  which  would  lead  to  im- 
provement and  profit.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  perceived 
what  singular  advantages  await  the  industrious  agricultural  emi- 
grant on  his  arrival  in  Canada.  What  effects  must  be  produced 
by  the  introduction  into  that  country  of  the  superior  modes  of 
husbandry  adopted  in  England!  and  what  wonders  will  not  these 
methods  produce,  when  associated  with  the  characteristic  per- 
severance and  industry  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  emigcant  will  find  the  habits  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
is  called  to  associate  very  different  from  those  of  the  people  he 
has  quitted ;  but  if  he  accommodates  himself  to  circumstances, 
his  comforts  will  be  proportioned  to  the  disposition  which  he 
may  carry  with  him  into  his  newly-adopted  society.  With  him 
prudent  conformity  to  new  habits  will  often  be  wisdom. 

The  observations  which  have  been  rapidly  made  on  the  soil, 
the  scenery,  commerce,  trade,  &;c.  of  Lower  Canada,  will  nearly 
apply  to  the  Upper  Province. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  much  more  temperate  and 
:10ft  than  that  of  the  Lower  Province,  and  it  is  on  that  and  on 
many  other  accounts  preferred  by  emigrants.  Vegetation  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  the  harvest  remarkably  abundant,  and  by  many 
Upper  Canada  has  been  termed  the  garden  of  North  America. 
The  principal  towns  are  York,  Kingston,  Queenston,  and  Niaga- 
ra. T\\e  capital  (York)  is  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  importance.  All  the  towns  are  populous,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  province  has  considerably  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  still  increasing. 

Direct  taxation  is  very  trifling ;  and  any  man  with  a  moderate 
sum  of  money  has  it  in  his  power  to  acquire  a  handsome  com- 
petency. 

The  manners,  customs,  and  amusements  of  the  people,  resem- 
ble those  of  the  British  nation ;  and  though  society  is  yet  in  its 
34. — VOL.  II,  a  R 
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infancy,  it  is  not  wanting  m  those  requisites  which  make  it 
agreeable  to  stratigers. 
(>i"i England  derives  considerable  benefit  and  assistance  frorti  the 
productions  and  commerce  of  Upper  Canada^  yet  government 
tio&ei  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  high  impoitance  df  this 
'■  rising  state.     Greater  encouragement  must  yet  be  held  rtut  to 

thttse  who  are  disposed  to  emigrate. 
^n>r  That  there  tinaccountabiy  exists  a  want  of  due  attention  on 
'  the  part  of  govtemment  to  this  national  concenif  may  be  infer- 
red Fi^om  the  perusal  of  an  interesting  letter  written  by  Mr. 

GouRLAY  to  the  gentlemen  of  Canada,  in  October  1817; 

the  following  is  an  extract  from  it  :'*- 

"  Gentlkmen — I  am  a  British  farmer.  And  have  visited  this 
province  to  ascertain  what  advantages  it  possesses  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of.  view.     After  three  nxinths'  residence^  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  are  great- — far  superior,  indeed,  to  what  the 
Mother  Country  has  ever  held  out,  either  as  they  concern  spe- 
cutetive  purchase,  or  the  profits  of  present  occupation.     Under 
such  impressions,  it  is  my  purpose,  aa  soon  a!s  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  become  a  settler ;  and,  in  the  ^ean  time,  would  wil- 
lingly do  w  hat  lay  in  my  power  to  benefit  the  country  of  my 
choice.     When  I  speak  in  this  sanguine  manner  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  Canada,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  certain  political  re- 
straints to  improvement  will  be  speedily  removed.     Growing  ne- 
cessity, and  the  opinion  of  every  sensible  man  witit  whom  1  have 
conversed  npon  the  subject,  gives  assurance  of  this.    My  present 
address,  thereftwe,  waves  all  regard  to  political  arrangements ; 
it  has  in  view,  simply,  to  open  a  correspondence  between  you 
and  your  fellow- subjects  at  home,  where  the  utmost  ignorance 
prevails  with  respect  to  the  natural  resources  of  this  fine  coun- 
try.    Travellers  have  published  passing  remarks  j  they  have  told 
wonderful  stories,  and  amused  the  idle  of  England  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  beautiful  and  grand  scenery  which  Nature  has  here 
displayed :  but  no  authentic  account  has  yet  been  afforded  to 
men  of  capital, — to  men  of  enterprise  and  skill,  of  those  impor- 
tant facts  which  are  essential  to  be  known,  before  such  men  will 
launch  into  foreign  (peculation,  or  venture  with  their  families  in 
quest  of  better  fortune  across  the  Atlantic.     In  this  state  of  ig- 
norance, you  have  hitherto  had  for  settlers  chiefly  poor  men. 
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driven  from  their  home  by  despair ;  tbeae  men,  ill-informed,  and 
lost  in  the  novelties  which  surround  them,  make  at  first  but  a 
feeble  commencement,  and  ultimately  form  a  society  crude,  un- 
ambitious, and  weak.     In  your  newspapers  I   have  frequently 
observed  hints  towards  bettering  the  condition  of  these  poor  set^ 
tiers,  and  for  insuring  their  residence  in  the  provinces.     Such 
hints  evidently  spring  from  benevolent  feelings  j  they  are  all  well 
meant,  and  may  tend  to  alleviate  individual  distress,  but  can 
produce  no  important  good  to  the  country.    Canada  is  worthy  of 
something  better  than  a  mere  guidance  to  it  of  the  blind  and  tlve 
lame  j  it  has  attractions  to  stimulate  desire,  and  place  its  colonic 
zation  above  the  aids  of  necessity.— Hands,  no  doubt,  are  neces- 
sary; but,  next  to  good  laws,  the  grand  requisite  for  the  im- 
provement of  any  country  is  capital.    Could  a  flonv  of  capital  bo 
once  directed  to  this  quarter,  hands  would  ivot  be  wanting,  nor 
would  these  hands  be  so  chilled  with  poverty  as  to  need  the  pa- 
tronage of  charitable  institutions.    At  this  moment  British  capi. 
tal  is  overflowing;  trade  is  yielding  it  up ;  the  funds  cannot  pro- 
fitably abrorb  it;  Und  mortgages  are  gorged;  and  it  is  streaming 
to  waste  in  the  six  per  cents  of  America.     Why  should  not  this 
stream  be  diverted  into  the  woods  of  Canada,  where  it  would 
find  a  still  higher  rate  of  interest,  with  the  most  substantial  se^ 
curity. 

"  Gentlemen— The  moment  is  most  auspicious  to  your  inte- 
rest, and  you  should  take  advantage  of  it.     You  should  make 
known  the  state  of  this  country;  you  should  advertise  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  raw  material  which   nature  has  lavishly  spread 
before  you;  you  should  inspire  confidence,  and  tempt  able  ad- 
venturers from  home.     At  this  time  there  are  thousands  of  Bri, 
tish  farmers,  sickened  with  disappointed  hopes,  who  would  rea- 
dily come  to  Canada,  did  they  but  know  the  truth ;  many  of 
these  could  still  command  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  begin  with 
here ;  while  others,  less  able  in  means,  have  yet  preserved  their 
character  for  skill  and  probity,  to  entitle  them  to  the  confidence 
of  capitalists  at  home,  for  whom  they  could  act  as  agents  in  ad- 
venture.    Under  the  wing  of  such  men  the  redundant  population 
of  flritaia  would  emigrate  with  cheerfulness,  and  be  planted  here 
with  heart*. unbroken.     We  hear  of  4  or  5000  settlers  arriving 
from  home  this  season,  and  it  is  Ulked  of  as  a  ffreat  aecessioa 
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to  the  population  of  the  provinces.     It  is  a  mere  drop  from  the 
bucket. 

"  The  extent  of  calamity  already  occasioned  by  the  system  of  the 
poor  laws  cannot  be  even  imagined  by  strangers.  They  may  form 
some  idea,  however,  when  I  tell  them,  that  last  winter  I  saw  in 
one  parish  (BlackwaH,  within  five  miles  of  London)  several  hun- 
dreds of  able-bodied  men  harnessed  and  yoked,  fourteen  toge- 
ther, in  carts,  hauling  gravel  for  the  repair  of  the  highways ; 
each  fourteen  men  performing  just  about  as  much  work  as  an 
old  horse  led  by  a  boy  conld  accomplish.  We  have  heard  since, 
that  .£1,500,000  has  been  voted  to  keep  the  poor  at  work; 
and  perhaps  the  most  melancholy  consideration  of  the  whole  is, 
that  there  are  people  who  trust  to  such  means  as  a  cure  for  the 
evil  While  all  this  is  true ;  when  the  money  and  labor  of  Eng- 
land are  thus  wasted ;  when  thousands  of  our  fellow- subjects  are 
emigrating  into  the  States  of  America ;  when  we  even  hear  of 
their  being  led  off  to  toil  with  the  boors  <rf  Poland,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  country  where  the  nature  of  the  government  must 
counteract  the  utmost  efforts  towards  improvement — is  it  not 
provoking  that  all  this  should  go  on  merely  from  a  reignmg  ig- 
norance of  the  superior  advantages  which  Canada  has  in  store, 
and  a  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  grand  poliey  which  might  be 
adopted  for  the  general  aggrandizement  of  the  British  nation  ? 
Some  have  thought  the  exclusion  of  American  citizens  a  great 
bar  to  the  speedy  settlement  of  Canada ;  but  a  liberal  system  of 
colonization  from  Europe  would  render  this  of  small  importance. 
Before  coming  to  a  decided  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  I 
took  nmch  pains  to  inform  myself  of  facts.  A  minute  inquiry 
on  the  spot  where  government  has  endeavoured  to  force  a  settle- 
ment satisfied  me  as  to  the  causes  of  the  too  notorious  failure 
there.  It  convinced  me  that  the  fault  by  no  means  rested  with 
the  incapacity  of  the  settlers,  but  resulted  from  the  system  pur- 
sued. I  have  since  spent  a  month  perambulating  the  Genesee 
country,  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  comparison  between 
British  and  American  management.  That  country  lies  parallel 
to  this  J  it  possesses  no  superior  advantages  j  its  settlement  be- 
gan ten  years  later ;  yet  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  it  is  already  ten 
years  before  Canada  in  improvement.  This  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  superior  loyalty  of  the  American  people,  but  most  errone- 
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otnly.  The  art  of  clearing  land  is  as  well  understood  here  as  iir«^ 
the  States :*»*-men  direct  from  Britain  are  as  energetic,  and,  after'- 
a  little  practice,  sufficiently  expert  with  the  axe,  while  they  are 
more  regular  in  their  habits,  and  more  persevering  in  their 
plans,  than  the  Americans.  No  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  Genesee  country,  which  could  not  be  far  exceeded  here, 
under  a  proper  system,  k  was  indeed  British  capital  and  enter- 
prize  which  gave  the  first  grand  impetus  to  the  improvement  of 
that  country :  much  of  its  improvement  is  still  proceeding  under 
British  agency;  and  one  of  its  most  flourishing  townships  is 
wholly  occupied  by  men  who  came  with  slender  means  from  the 
Highlands- of  Scotland.  In  the  Genesee  country  the  government 
pocketed  much,  but  forced  nothing  j  and  charity  there  has  been 
left  without  an  object. 

"  Gentlemen-— The  inquiries  and  observations  which  t  have 
recently  made  on  the  subject  of  settlement,  assure  me,  that  nei- 
ther in  these  provinces  nor  in  the  United  States  has  a  proper 
system  been  pursued.  The  mere  filling  the  world  with  men 
should  not  be  the  sole  object  of  political  wisdom.  This  should 
regard  the  filling  of  it  with  beings  of  superior  inteUeet  and' 
feeling;  without  which  the  desert  had  better  remain  occu- 
pied by  the  beaver  and  the  bear.  That  society  of  a  superior 
kind  may  be  nursed  up  in  Canada,  by  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
connexion  with  the  mother  country,  I  am  very  confident ;  and 
its  being  realized  is  the  fond  hope  which  induces  me  to  come 
forward  with  my  present  proposals,  and  which,  if  these  propo- 
sals meet  with  support,  will  continue  the  spur  of  my  exertions 
to  complete  the  work  which  I  have  now  in  view.  Many  of  you, 
Gentlemen,  have  been  bred  up  at  home,  and  well  know  how 
superior,  in  many  respects,  are  the  arrangements  and  habits  of 
society  there,  to  what  they  are  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Such 
never  can  be  hoped  for  here,  under  the  present  system  of  coloni- 
zation ;  which  brings  out  only  a  part,  and  that  the  weakest  part 
of  society, — ^whicb  places  poor  and  destitute  individuals  in  re- 
mote situations,  with  no  object  before  them  but  grovelling  sel- 
fishness— no  aid-"— no  example— -«o  fear  either  of  God  or  man. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  create  such  a  tide  of  commerce  as  would  not 
only  bring  with  it  part  of  society,  but  society  complete,  with  all 
the  strength  and  order  and  refinement  which  it  has  now  attained 
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in  Britain,  beyond  al!  precedent  ?  Swrely  government  would 
afford  every  facility  to  a  commerce  which  would  not  only  enrich, 
but  eternally  bind  together  Britain  and  its  provinces,  by  the 
most  powerful  sympathies  of  manners,  and  taste,  and  affec- 
tion. 

"  Government  can  nexer  too  much  encourage  the  growth  of 
this  colony  by  a  liberal  system  of  emigration.     When  we  come 
from  home  we  are  not  expatriated  j  our  feelings  as  British  sub- 
jects grow  more  warm  with  distance,  and  our  greater  experience 
teaches  us  the  more  to  venerate  the  principles  of  our  native  land 
— the  country  wherein  the  sciences  have  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress, and  where  alone  are  cultivated  to  perfection  the  arts  of 
social  life.    At  home  we  have  experienced  oils,  we  know  that 
influences  are  there,  which  war  against  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  counteract  its  most  benevolent  designs.    Here, 
we  are  free  of  such  influences ;  we  are  perfectly  contented ;  and 
a  fine  field  lies  c^cn  to  us  for  r     "'vating  the  best  fruits  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.    Aa  enlarged  and  liberal  connexion  be* 
tween  Canada  and  Britain  appears  to  me  to  promise  the  happi- 
6St  results  to  the  cause  of  civilization.     It  promises  a  new  lera 
in  the  history  of  our  species;  it  promises  the  growth  of  manners 
with  manly  spirit,  modesty  with  acquirements,  and  a  love  of 
tiuth  superior  to  the  boasting  of  despicable  vanity.     The  late 
war  furnished  the  strongest  proof  of  the  rising  spirit  of  this  co» 
lony,  even  under  every  disadvantage ;  and  pity  would  it  be,  were 
so  noble  a  spirit  ever  again  exposed  to  risk.     The  late  war 
showed  at  once  the  affection  which  Britain  bears  to  Canada, 
and  the  desire  which  Canada  has  to  continue  under  the  wing  of 
Britain.    When  a  connexion  is  established  between  the  two 
countries  worthy  of  such  manifestations,   all  risk  will  cease, 
Britain  will  no  longer  have  to  expend  her  millions  here.     This 
country  will  not  only  be  equal  to  its  own  defence,  but  the  last 
hop«  of  invasion  will  wither  before  its  strength.    While  Canada 
remains  poor  and  noglected,  she  can  only  be  a  burden  to  Bri- 
tain J  when  improved  and  wealthy,  she  will  amply  repay  every 
debt,  and  become  the  powerful  friend  of  the  parent  state."       * 

There  is  little  opening  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  ftt  emigrants, 
but  much  room  for  both  mechanicK  and  funnorB  in  ITnnA*  Ca. 
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liada.  One  great  obstacle  to  hiany  in  settling  in  or  near  Quebec 
or  Montreal,  is  the  Want  of  knowledge  of  the  Ft-enoh  language ; 
rto  person  can  carry,  on  business  without  such  knowledge,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  Upper  Canada,  where  all  the  settler*  are  ei- 
ther British  or  Ameii<;ans.  The  price  of  mechanics'  labor  is 
from  7*.  6d.  to  10«.  sterling  per  day  {..ttone-inasona,  painters, 
and  carpenters,  get  7«.  6rf.  per  d^y,    .  f*  --,,*f-) 

Some  land  in  good  situations,  though  somewhat  remote  from 
the  present  settlements,  has  been  obtained  for  nothing  but  the 
fees,  provided  the  person  applying  settles  thereon. 

Good  land,  in  better  situations,  sells  for  from  two  to  five  dol- 
lars uncleared,  and  from  five  to  twenty  cleared  and  improved. 
Laborers'  wages  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month," 
and  their  board.  Thflre  are  no  compact  towns  of  any  great  size 
in  Upper  Canada;  it  being  yet  a  very  young  country,  the  inha- 
bitants find  it  most  to  their  iutereft  to  pursue  farming:  York 
and  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  principal.  The  town- 
ships are'  lAid  out  in  several  miles  square,  as  in  the  United 
States.     '  • 

T!ie  cernis  on  which  a  settlement  may  be  obtained  in  the 
wilds  are  as  follow  :— 

Fiist.—Evety  person  that  wants  a  lot  of  200  acres  (for  no 
one  person  can  get  more  from  the  King)  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty  before  some  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace;  a  certificate  of  which  he  must  procure. 

Secondly.— He  must  go  to  the  King's  agent  respecting  land, 
show  him  the  certificnte,  and  inform  him  of  his  wish  to  obtain 
a  lot  for  settlement ;  the  agent  will  point  out  those  lots  not  en- 
gaged^  and  the  person  applying  may  then  take  his  choice. 

Thirdly.— He  must  pay  the  agent  thirty-seven  dollars  and  a 
half,  for  which  a  receipt  is  given. 

Fourthly — He  must,  within  the  term  of  two  years,  clear,  fit 
for  cultivation,  and  fence,  ten  acres  of  the  lot  obtained ;  and 
build  a  house,  at  least  sixteen  feet  by  twenty  feet,  of  logs,  or 
frame,  with  a  shingle  roof.  He  most  also  cut  down  all  the  tim- 
ber in  front,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  lot,  thirty- three  feet  of ' 
which  must  be  cleared  smooth,  and  left  for  half  of  the  public 
road.  The  cutting  the  timber  for  the  road  is  omitted  as  a  set- 
tling duty  on  lots  qS  the  main  road> 
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Tifthly. — He  mu8t,  with  or  without  a  family,  be  an  actual  set- 
tler on  the  said  lot,  within  and  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

When  all  these  things  are  done  (no  matter  how  soon),  the 

agent  will  give  a  certificate  of  the  same,  which  must  be  taken 

to  the  land  office  in  York;  upon  which  the  settler  will  get  a 

.deed  of  gift  from  the  King.    The  thirty-seven  dollars  and  a  half, 

called  the  fees,  cover  the  expences  of  surveying  and  giving  it 

-out,  _ 


ADVICE  TO  EMIGRANTS 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


The  inutility  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  manu- 
facturers, or  machinists  to  the  United  States  is  so  obvious  to  all 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  that  country,  that  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  it  continues  to  exist.  It  is  still  more-  sur- 
prising that  it  should  yet  be  enforced  in  a  country  where  excess 
of  population  i«  a  subject  of  com^plaint, — where  means  have 
been  devised  to  check  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,— -and  where 
the  classes  denied  the  privilege  of  expatriation  are  complained  of 
as  being  an  incumbrance,  and  are  daily  adding  more  and  more 
to  the  distress  of  the  nation,  in  the  picture  of  which  they  stand 
the  most  prominent  figure.     Whoever  is  intimately  acquainted 


♦  Before  an  Emigrant  can  pass  the  Custom  .House  at  Liverpool^ 

or  elsewhere^  in  Qmat  Britain^  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  fur. 

nished  vcith  a  Certificate^  to  the  folloising  purport : — 

We,  the  undersigned  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  parish  of 

in  the  county  of  do  hereby  certify  and  declare  unto  the 

officers  of  his  Majesty's  customs,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  that 

we  have  known  A.  B.  of  the  parish  of  aforesaid,  for  several  years 

last  past ;  and  that  the  trade  or  business  of  the  said  A.  B.  during  ail  the 

time  we  have  known  him,  hath  been  that  of  a  And  we  do  further 

particularly  certify  and  declare  that  the  said  A.  B.  is  not,  nor  hath  ever 

been,  a  manufacturer  or  artificer  in  wool,  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  any  other 

metal,  nor  is  he,  or  hath  he  ever  been,  a  watch-maker,  or  clock-maker, 
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with  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  knows  that  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactories  are  spread  throughout  the  Union,  and 
that  they  have  found  their  way  even  to  the  west  of  the  AUegha- 
nies.  At  Nashville  (in  Tennessee),  Lexington  (in  Kentucky), 
at  Cincinnati,  Beaver,  and  at  Pittsburg,  and  many  other  places, 
there  are  large  cotton  and  woollen  establishments. 

In  the  eastern  and  middle  states  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
factories,  abundantly  supplied  with  managers  and  machine- ma- 
kers from  Britain,  of  which  there  is  such  a  redundancy,  that  a 
very  considerable  number  have  resorted  to  agriculture.  Whether 
manufactories  will  succeed  in  America,  or  to  what  degree,  time 
alone  can  determine  j  but  that  their  progress  can  be  in  the  least 
impededjy  restrictive  laws,  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  ma- 
nufacturers or  machinists  from  this  country,  is  now  absolutely 
impossible. 

Most  articles  of  furniture  being  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Britain,  nothing  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  taken,  as  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  suffer  damage.  Feather  beds  and  bed- 
ding, on  the  contrary,  should  be  preserved;  and  for  packing 
clothes,  &c.  trunks  are  preferable  to  heavy  and  clumsy  boxes. 
On  arriving  at  the  port  from  whence  the  emigrant  expects  to  sail,' 
his  first  care  should  be  to  ascertain  if  his  certificate  is  sufficient, 
which  he  may  he  acquainted  with  at  the  custom-house;  and  he 


or  any  other  manufacturer  or  artificer  whatsoever.     And  we  do  further 
certify  that  the  said  A.  B.   is  about  years  of  age,-  stands  feet, 

and  inches,  or  thereabouts,  in  lieight,  hath  hair,  eyes^ 

complexion,  is  of  a  appearance. 

As  witness  our  hands,  this  day  of 

>  Churchwardens. 

>  Overseers. 

I,  C.  D.  Esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  coun'y 
of  d..  liereby  certify  and  declare,  that  the  several  i)erson8,  whose 

nuines  are  subscribed  at  the  foot  of  tiie  above-written  certificate    are  re- 
rcspectiveiy  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  of 
aforesaid  ;  and  that  the  stati'ineiit  contjiined  in  the  same  certificate  is  true 
according  to  tlie  best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 
As  witness  my  hand,  this  day  of 
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must  be  careful  not  to  pay  for  his  passage  until  he  be  well  assu- 
red that  he  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

,  The  port  in  the  United  States  to  which  it  will  be  the  interest 
of  the  emigrant  to  sail,  will  depend  on  his  views  or  his  pros- 
pects. A  wide  field  is  open  to  him,  and  he  ought  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  geography  before  he  decide  on  this 
point. 

For  a  very  great  portion  of  emigrants  the  countries  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,   say   Ohio,   Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or 
the  Illinois,  offer  by  much  the  best  prospects ;  and  to  get  to 
those  countries,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  are  the  best  ports. 
If  the  intention  be  to  proceed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio, 
Baltimore  is  preferable  to  Philadelphia ;  and  the  best  way  will 
be  to  go  from  thence  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  ninety-five 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  the  road  is  much  less  difficult.     The 
port  to  which  the  emigrant  will  sail  being  determined,  the  next 
consideration  is  sea  store  ;  and  he  will  do  well  to  recollect  that 
most  probably  both  himself  and  his  family  will  be  sea- sick  for 
some  days,  and  that,  during  its  continuance,  if  he  is  a  steerage 
passenger,  both  he  and  his  wife  will  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
the  trouble  of  cooking:  he  must  therefore  provide  some  cold 
meat  to  last  during  that  time ;  either  fowls  or  veal  would  be  the 
best.     For  the  general  sea  store  it  would  be  difficult  to  prescribe 
rules.     The  quantity  will  of  course  depend  on  the  number  to  be 
provided  for,  and  the  quality,  on  their  taste,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  season  of  the  year.     If  there  are  small  children, 
some  oatmeal  and  some  molasses  will  be  found  very  useful  and 
wholesome,  as  it  will  furnish  a  food  much  more  conducive  to 
their  health  than  salt  provisions.    For  the  general  sea  store,  tea, 
coffee,  «ugar,  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  a  few  hams,  salt,  soap, 
candles,  &c.  will  be  necessary.     Sufficient  should  be  laid  in  to 
last  at  least  eight  weeks,  in  particular  for  Baltimore,  as  some- 
times vessels  are  a  week  or  ten  days  in  going  up  the  Chesapeak, 
after  passing  the  Capes.     A  due  regard  to  cleanliness  during  the 
voyage  is  recommended  j  to  admit  as  much  air  between  decks  as 
the  weather  will  permit ;  and  to  take  a  few  bottles  of  vineg-ar  to 
sprinkle  on  the  floor  occasionally;  and  if  it  can  be  practised, 
fumigation,  by  putting  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron  in  a  kettle  of 
pitchy  will  be  foutid  salutary.     On  arrivisig  at  the  desired  port, 
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if  the  emigrant  has  any  letters  of  introdtiction,  he  should  deliver 
them  immediately:  his  friends  may  probably  assist  him  in  find- 
ing a  proper  place  wfiere  his  family  may   rest   a  few  days  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.     His  next  care  will  be  to  land  his 
trunks,  bedding,  &(;.  and  get  them  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety. 
If  ho  have  not  a  letter  of  introduction  to  any  one  in  the   city 
where  he  first  lands,  he  ought  to  be  on  his  guard.     In  every  one 
of  the  maritime  cities  in  America,  a  great  number  of  small  stores 
are  established  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  &c.     Many  of 
these  are  kept  by  natives  of  Great   Britain  j  and  some  of  th'ose 
who  keep  them  are  so  devoid  of  principle  as  to  induce  emigrants 
to  remain  in  the  cities,   under  various  pretences,  but  chiefly 
holding  out  a  prospect  of  employment,  when  their  real  purpose 
is  to  tempt  them  to  spend  their  money  with  them. 

So  many  emigrants  arrive  at  all  the  principal  ports  in  the  United 
States,  that  there  is  very  little  chance  of  employment;  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  distress  that  has  been  reported  to  exist  in 
America  has  arisen  from  the  number  of  emigrants  who  have 
foolishly  lingered  in  the  cities  until  they  have  spent  all  their 
money. 

It  shall  be  supposed  that  the  design  of  the  emigrant  is  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  countries  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  which  case  he 
ought  not  to  stay  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  citv. 
When  he  first  lands,  he  will  find  that  great  numbers  of  waggons 
start  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  or  from  Baltimore  to  l^ilty- 
burg  or  Wheeling,  every  day.     The  charge  is  by  the  hundred 
weight,  both  for  passengers  and  their  luggage ;  and  the  rate  is 
variable  from  five   to  seven  dollars  per  hundretj :  but  the  men 
may  go  cheaper,  if  they  choose  to  walk  over  the  mouutiiiiis, 
which  is  recommended.     The  waggons  travel  with  great  econo- 
my :  many  of  them   carry  a  small  camp-kettle  with  them,  in 
which  they  cook  their  provisions ;  and  some  have  even  a  bed  in 
their  waggons,  in  which  they  sleep  at  night.     A  traveller   who 
chooses  to  adopt  a  similar  mode  may  travel  very  cheap ;  or,  as 
there  are  plenty  of  inns  on  the  roads,  he  can  be  ac-ommodated 
every  night  with  beds,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.     When  the 
emigrant   arrives  at   Pittsburg  or  Wheeling,  he   will   find  that 
numbers  of  Europeans  and  Americans  are  arriving  there  every 
ami   the  t-anse   causes  tiuit  operated  against  them  in  ihe 
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maritime  cities,  as  respects  employment,  will  in  some  dogrec 
have  an  effect  here;  but  as  he  will  have  occasion  for  information,* 
it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  stop  a  few  days,  to  make  inijui- 
ries.  If  he  find  it  necessary  to  descend  the  Ohio,  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  will  be  to  inquire  for  one  or  more  families,  who 
have  intentions  of  going  to  the  same  neighbourhood  as  himself, 
v.ho  may  join  him  in  the  purchase  of  an  ark,  one  of  the  kind  of 
vessels  in  which  families  descend.  These  arks  are  built  for  sale, 
for  the  accommodation  of  families  descending  the  river,  and  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce.  They  are  flat-bottomed,  and  square 
at  the  ends,  and  are  all  made  of  the  same  dimensions,  being 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth  ;  which  last  is  limit- 
ed, because  it  often  happens  that  they  must  pass  over  the  falls  at 
Louisville,  when  the  river  is  at  a  low  state,  at  which  time  they 
pass  betwixt  two  rocks  in  the  Indian  schute,  only  fifteen  feet 
asunder.*  These  arks  are  covered,  and  are  managed  by  a  steer- 
ing oar,  which  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  usual  price 
is  seventy-five  dollars  for  each,  which  will  accommodate  three 
or  four  families,  as  they  carry  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  ark  can  be  sold  for  nearly 
what  it  cost,  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  lower  down  the  river. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  on  the  Ohio,  the  next  step 
he  takes  is  a  very  important  one  :— much  depends  on  his  move- 
ment, and  it  is  at  that  point  when  he  has  the  greatest  need  of 
counsel  and  advice.  From  Europe  until  he  arrives  on  the  Ohio, 
general  rules  may  apply ;  but  now  his  future  destination  depends 
on  his  choice,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given  to  direct  that 
choice,  because  emigrants  are  of  so  many  different  descriptions. 
In  order  that  these  remarks  may  have  a  general  application,  the 
emigrants  shall  be  considered  as  consisting  of  several  classes ; 
the  remarks  shall  be  applied  to  each  class  separately,  and  termi- 
nate with  some  general  observations. 

The  first  class  of  emigrants  shall  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
laborers,  who  have  no  other  trade  or  profeseion,  and  from  whose 
services  more  is  expected  to  result  from  bodily  strength,  than 


■*  There  are  regular  pilots  resident  ai  Louisville,  who  conduct  the  boats 
over  the  falls,  and  deliver  them  safe  at  Shipping-Port :— they  charge  two 
dollars  lor  pilotage. 
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from  ingenuity  or  education.  If  a  man  of  this-  class  will  work 
he  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  interior  of  America: -he  possesses 
all  the  requisites  for  a  farmer,  excepting  skill ;  and  that  he  may 
soon  obtain.  A  great  number  of  farmers  have  more  land  inclo- 
sed  in  fence  than  they  can  well  manage :  ask  one  of  these  the 
reason,  he  replies,  « I  want  help."  An  assistant  enables  him  to 
cultivate  a  portion  of  his  land  that  would  otherwise  become 
overrun  with  weeds.  'Ihe  emigrant  cannot  expect  full  wages  in" 
the  commencement;  but  if  he  be  attentive,  he  may  in  one  year 
become  so  expert  as  to  be  entitled  to  what  is  usually  paid  to 
husbandmen,— from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month  and 
board.  ' 

But  when  employment  is  obtained,  the  most  difficult  thine 
remains  yet  to  be  done.  The  man  he  lives  with,  and  for  whom 
he  works,  most  probably  makes  his  own  cider,  a  portion  of 
which  is  distilled  into  brandy:  both  these  articles  are  kept  irt 
considerable  quantities,  in  the  farmer's  house.  The  emigrant  is 
liberally  supplied  with  them,  and  can  obtain  them  at  a  cheap 
rate  elsewhere ;  but  he  must  avoid  indulging  too  much,  particu- 
larly in  the  spirits.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  a  profusion  of  this 
article,  aud  may,  by  frequent  use,  acquire  a  habit,  that  will 
ruin  all  his  future  prospects  in  life:  he  cannot  therefore  be  too 
much  upon  his  guard  in  the  use  of  them.  If  his  conduct  is  pro- 
per, he  will  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  sons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  many  of  whom  know  that  their  ancestors  be- 
came proprietors  of  land  from  a  beginning  not  more  promisine 
than  his ;  even  his  employer  was  probably  the  helper  to  some 
one  formerly.  Before  this  man  can  become  a  complete  Ameri- 
can farmer,  he  must  learn  a  number  of  things  not  connected 
with  agriculture  in  some  other  countries.  He  must  learn  to  han- 
dle the  axe  dexterously,  as  he  will  often  be  employed  to  cut 
down  trees.  He  must  also  learn,  not  only  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent  species  of  trees,  but  also  to  know  hy  their  appearance 
whether  they  will  suit  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

The  second  class  of  emigrants  to  be  considered  are  those  who 
have  trades  or  professions,  and  yet  are  too  poor  to  enter  into 
business  for  themselves.  The  primary  object  of  a  person  of  this 
description  is,  of  course,  employment  j  the  -mmodity  he  has 
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of  this  is  daily  brought  into  the  sea-ports  by  the  arrival  of  emi- 
grants, that  they  are  always  overstocked  ;  he  must  look  for 
a  better  chance : — this  chance  the  country  will  afford  him.  If 
his  trade  or  profession  be  such  as  is  followed  in  a  city,  he  mav 
remain  two  days  before  he  goes  to  the  country ;  if  unsuccessful 
in  his  incjuiries  for  work,  he  ought  not  to  remain  longer.  Du- 
ring his  stay,  he  ought  to  inquire  amongst  those  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, where  he  may  hope  to  obtain  employment ;  it  is  very 
likely  they  may  furnish  references  which  will  be  very  useful  to 
him.  In  travelling,  this  man  ought  not  to  be  sparing  in  his  in- 
quiries ;  he  is  not  in  the  least  danger  of  receiving  a  rude  or  an 
uncivil  answer,  even  if  he  should  address  himself  to  a  squire  (so 
justices  are  called).  It  is  expected  in  America,  that  every  man 
shall  attend  to  his  own  concerns ;  and  if  a  man  who  is  out  of 
work  asks  for  employment,  it  is  considered  as  a  very  natural 
thing. 

He  ought  to  make  his  situation  and  profession  known  at  the 
tavern  where  he  stops,  and  rather  to  court  than  to  shun  conver- 
sation with  any  that  he  may  find  assembled  there.  He  will  sel- 
dom or  never  meet  with  a  repulse,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  inquiries  respecting  the  "  old  country,"  (the  term 
usually  applied  to  the  British  Islands). 

Should  he  fail  in  procuring  employment  at  his  own  business, 
he  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  first  man  in  agriculture.  The 
countries  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  afford  the  greatest 
advantages,  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  to  emigrants  of 
this  or  the  preceding  descri}:tion;  and  when  they  arrive  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  the  facility  of  descending  that  river  opens  to 
them  a  vast  field,  in  which  labor  must,  for  ages  to  come,  find  a 
good  market,  as  the  vast  tract  of  fine  land  yet  unsettled  will  in- 
duce such  an  avidity  for  farming,  that  laborers,  or  men  who 
have  trades  or  professions,  will  adopt  that  line  of  life  whenever 
they  can  raise  the  means  of  purchasing  land.  For  this  reason  a 
very  long  time  must  elapse  before  there  can  be  such  a  redun- 
dancy of  labor  as  to  reduce  its  value. 

The  man  possessed  of  some  property,  say  from  £200  to 
c£1000,  has  more  need  of  cautionary  advice  than  either  of  the 
former.  But  no  knowledge  can  be  conveyed  to  him,  that  will 
bfe  so  valuable  as  what  results  from  his  own  experience  and  ob- 
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nervation.     He  is  advised  to  deposit  his  money  in  a  bank    or 
vest  it  in  jjovernnient  stock  immediately  on   landing.    His  next 
object  is  to  determine  in  what  line  of  life  he  shall  employ  him- 
self and  his  capital.     In  this   he  should  avoid  being  too  has- 
ty.    If  it  is  known  that  he  has  money,  he  will  probably  be 
tempted  to  enter  into  speculations,  both  by  his  own   country- 
men and  others.     Designing  men  are  much  more  likely  to  hold 
out  such  temptations  than  men  with  honest  and  honorable  in- 
tentions ;  and  until  he  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  it  is  dangerous  for  him  to  embark  in  business 
It  should  have  been  premised,  that  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  take 
with  him  letters  of  introduction  to  some  persons  in  the  United 
States,  experienced  in  matters  of  business,  whom  he  might  occa- 
sionally consult.    If  he  decide  on  mercantile  business,  or  keeping 
a  store,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  procure  a  situation  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house,  or  in  a  store,  for  one  year  at  least  •  even 
if  with  only  trifling  wages,  he  will  still  be  a  gainer.   If  he  adopt 
agriculture,  he  ought  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  assistant,  who 
knows  the  management  of  crops,  and  the  mode  of  working  the 
ground  :  such  a  person   will  be  necessary  at  least  for  two  years 
If  he  should  not  succeed  in  procuring  such  a  man,  he  must  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours,  who  will  cheerfully  tell  him 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done.      In  purchasing  his  land  he  ought 
not  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  unless  he  has  made 
an  extensive  tour  through  the  country,  and  attentively  considered 
the  subject  of  land. 

In  a  great  many  trades  or  professions  the  emigrant  who  has  a 
capital,  and  a  trade  or  profession,  may  meet  with  less  difficulty 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  if  he  act  with  caution.     Much  in 
this  case  depends  on  making  a  judicious  choice  in  determininff 
MThere  to  establish  his  business.     In  most  trades,  the  country 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  say  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Ten- 
nessee, hold  out  greater  advantages  than  the  rest  of  the  Union 
the  profits  in  business  being  greater,  and  the  expence  of  livine 
much   less :   the    climate,  also  is   more  suitable   to  European 
tonstitutoiis,  as  the  extreme  betwixt  the  heat  of  summer  and 
cold  of  winter  is  much  less  than  in  the  Atlantic  states.    In  some 
trades  he  may  be  expected  to  keep  journeymen,  perhaps  Ameri- 
t— IS,  ..„,„  v^huiM  iiu  iH  aavisea  not  to  exact  that  servility  of  de- 
portment expect. J  ;rom  subordinates  in  other  countries.     He 
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may  be  faithfully  served  without  it.  He  loses  nothing  hy  this, 
as  those  who  are  his  employers  or  customers  will  make  no  such 
exaction^  from  him. 

There  are  several  objects  in  America  that  present  themselves 
to  the  capitalist,  in  which  he  may  vest  his  property  with  perfect 
security ;  and  if  he  act  judiciously,  he  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  profits.     The  most  prominent  object  that  offers 
itself  is  land.    Of  this,  immense  tracts  may  always  be  had,  and 
in  particular  from  the  government  of  the  United  States.     The 
price  is  two  dollars  per  acre  j  one  fourth  of  the  money  to  be 
paid  down,  the  rest  by  instalments  in  five  years.    The  degree  of 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  land  purchases,   depends    in  a 
great  measure  on  the  judgment  and  foresight  of  the  speculator, 
to  whom  the  countries  west  of  the  Alleghanies  offers  the  best 
field.     A  very  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  that  part  have 
only  farming  in  view,  and  the  establishment  of  towns  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  interspersed  population.     There 
are  a  great  many  places,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  must 
become  the  scites  of  towns :  a  person  of  judgment  and  observa- 
tion would  easily  point  them  out.     The  formation  of  a  number 
of  proximate  settlements  has  an  invariable  tendency  to  raise  the 
price  of  land  in  their  vicinity :  for  this  reason,  a  rich  man,  who 
purchases  a  large  tract  of  land  on  speculation,  consults  his  best 
interests  by  a  liberal  policy  towards  those  who  first  settle  on  his 
property.      Let  it  be  supposed  that  he  purchases  four  miles 
square  ;  this  is  sixteen  square  miles  or  sections,  or  10,240  acres, 
which  for  cash  cost  16,896  dollars,  or  ^"3801.  125.  English  mo- 
ney.   On  this  property  he  ought  to  possess  a  scite  convenient  for 
a  village,  and  he  should  also  have  a  water-fall.     If  he  lays  the 
whole  out  in  quarter  sections,  he  will  have  64,  of  160  acres 
each.   Let  him  lay  out  the  village,  and  sell,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  the  intermediate  subdivisions,  at  moderate  terms  and  libe- 
ral credit :  the  reserved  subdivisions,  together  with  the  village 
lots,  will  in  a  short  time  rise  to  a  very  great  value.     The  next 
object  of  importance  is  coal ;  and  though  the  investment  of  ca- 
pital in  that  way  may  not  so  speedily  produce  profit  as  in  land, 
yet  it  holds  out  great  advantages.     It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  coal  is  abundant  in  the  western  country,  and  that  a  consi- 
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served,  that  the  existence  of  a  bed  of  coal  scarcely  enhances  the 
price  of  the  land  under  which  it  lies.     In  most  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic states,  50  years  ago,  one  acre  of  cleared  land  was  worth 
five  of  woodland.    Since  that  time  innumerable  towns  and  villa- 
ges  have  been  established,  and  the  old  cities  and  villages  have 
increased.     Every  city  or  town  may  be  considered  as  the  centre 
of  a  cMcle,  within  the  area  of  which  one  acre  of  woodland  is 
now  of  much  more  value   than   the  sanie  extent  of  the  finest 
meadow.     These  areas  are  contiuually  increasing,  and  conse- 
quently the  agregate  value  of  timber.     At  a  period  not  very  re- 
mole  the  larger  cities  must  resort  to  the  use  of  coal ;  and  no- 
thmg  is  more  certain  than  that  a  time  will  come  when  that  arti- 
cle wdl  be  as  valuable  to  America  as  it  is  now  to  England. 

The  emigrant  who  goes  to  America  with  the  intention  of  ap- 
plymg  himself  to  farming,   should  take  with  him  some  seed 
wheat  of  the  best  kinds ;  and  if  he  can  procure  it,  perhaps  the 
Syrian  wheat  (Triticum  composiiumj   might  be  worth  a  trial. 
It  has  a  much  better  chance  of  answering  in  America  than  in 
England,  and  particularly  south  of  40  degrees  of  latitude.    Also 
a  small  quantity  of  lucerne,  saintfoin,  and  vetches;  either  the 
«eeds  or  the  roots  of  the  two  former,  but  the  roots  would  be 
preferable.     It  might  also  be  advisable  to  take  a  small  bag  of 
hay  seeds  Irom  some  of  the  best  meadows.    Farming  implements 
can  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  well  adapted  to 
the  different  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted.     In  determin- 
ing a  situation,  he  has  the  choice  of  any  climate  from  latitude 
29  to  44  degrees,  comprehending  the  regions  suitable  for  the 
culture  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  grain      If  his  views  are  governed 
by  the  determination  to  adopt  any  particular  culture,  he  will  of 
course  settle  in  the  region  suitable:  if  sugar  he  will  go  south  of 
31i°;  if  cotton,  south  of  36« :  for  corn  the  most  agreeable  is 
from  36"  to  41«,  as  further  north  the  severity  and  length  of  the 
winters  render  the  climate  less  desirable.     A  farmer,  on  settling 
m  America,  ought  not  rashly  to  set  up  his  opinions  or  former 
practices  against  those  of  the  old  settlers.     Many  things  which 
may  appear  to  him  at  first  to  be  wrong  or  unneJessary,  will   be 
found,  on  farther  experience,  both  right  and  expedient  j  but  if 
he  cultivates  the  good-will  of  his  neighboursj  and  follows  their 
advice,  he  will  not  go  wrong.     He  will  soon  find  the  succession 
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of  crops  and  the  mode  of  culture  vary  much  from  what  lie  ha* 
ex,.erienced  in  England,  and  that  a  differently  modified  climate, 
and  a  sun  more  nearly  vertical,  j^roatly  change  the  order  of  the 
things  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  will  find  his  rye 
harvest  to  commence  in  June,  and  that  of  his  wheat  soon  after : 
the  oats  lollow  next;  and  afterwards,  if  he  have  a  meadow,  his 
grass  will  be  ready  for  the  scythe ;  then  come  his  potatoes,  and 
lastly  his  Indian  corn.  If  the  emigrant  purchases  and  settles 
upon  what  is  called  wild  land,  one  of  his  first  cares  ought  to  be 
to  plant  a  peach  and  apple  orchard  ;  and  he  ought  to  plant  the 
two  sorts  alternate,  say  one  peach  betwixt  two  apple  trees,  and 
not  plant  the  apple  trees  less  than  thirty  feet  asunder.  The 
peach  tree  soon  comes  to  maturity,  and  is  short  lived  :  they  will 
become  of  little  value  by  the  time  the  apple  trees  are  in  want  of 
room. 

In  the  woody  region,  the  axe  is  for  some  time  the  chief  im- 
plement in  tije  hands  of  the  settler,  and  he  feels  a  considerable 
degree  of  repugnance  at  the  destruction  of  so  much  fine  timber  • 
but  this  soon  subsides.  If  he  has  the  courage  to  proceed  as  far 
west  as  the  Illinois,  the  North- West  Territories,  or  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  prairies  afford  him  the  means  of  settling 
without  much  trouble. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  rich  countries  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies,  agues  were  very  prevalent;  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  found,  that  all  countries  in  a  state  of  nature  are  lia- 
ble to  this  disease  in  the  proportion  of  their  fertility,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  it,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  which  goes  to  decay  in  autumn.  As  this  applies  gene- 
rally in  those  regions,  the  new  settler  has  no  means  of  avoiding 
the  consequence,  but  by  precautions  and  preventives  j  but  as  it 
has  also  a  local  influence,  he  may,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  a 
a  situation,  render  himself  and  family  less  liable  to  its  attacks. 
As  the  first  settlers  have  the  choice  of  the  whole  country,  it  is 
very  natural  that  they  should  adopt  the  alluvial  of  the  rivers 
both  on  account  of  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
facilities  it  gives  to  the  transportation  of  produce  5  and  many, 
in  so  doing,  sacrifice  their  health  to  their  apparent  interest. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  some  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  rivers 
flow  are  as  healthy  as  the  uplands ;  bat  this  depends  on  whether 
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ll.e  river  overflows  its  banks  or  not,  or  on  the  existence  or  non- 
existence  of  stagnant  water  in  the  neighbourhood.     As  to  pre- 
cautions, the  emigrant  is  apprised   that   in   these  countries  the 
dews  are  very  copious,  and  begin   to  fall  even  before  sun-set. 
J.et  him  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  exposure  either  to  this  or 
rain  ;  or  if  unavoidably  exposed,  he  must  take  off  his  wet  clothes 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  if  he  has  flannel  shirts,  in   order   to 
change  after  copious  perspiration,  he  will  find  benefit  in  them. 
An  important  consideration  in  this  respect  is  the  quality  of  the 
water  used  in  his  family;  of  course  the  purer  this  is,  the  better 
1  he  settler  cannot  be  expected  to  be  capable  of  analyzing  it;  but 
he  may  discover  the  presence   of  sulphur,  iron,  an  acid,  or  an 
alkafi,  by  tests  always  in  his  power  to  procure.     Sulphur  may 
be  detected  by  laying  a  piece  of  bright  silver  in  the  water,  which 
turns  black  if  that  substance  is  held  in  solution.     \  little  of  the 
mner  bark  of  any  of  the  oaks,  infused  in  a  glassful,  turns  the 
water  black,  if  iron  is  present.    Paper  stained  blue  by  the  petals 
of  almost  any  flower  of  that  color  being  rubbed  upon  it    turns 
green  by  being  dipped  in  water  impregnated  with  alkali    or  red 
if  an  acid.  '  ' 

The  settler  who  is  accustomed  to  malt  liquor  may.  with  very 
little  trouble,  brew  his  own  ale.    Barley  is  cultivated  west  of  the 
Alleghaniesj  and  hops  grow  wild  in  abundance.    The  use  of  this 
beverage  is  supposed  to  be  a  preventive  to  the  ague.    Almost 
every  family  has  a  supposed  cure  for  this  complaint;  and  every 
one  who  visits  or  sees  those  affected  has  a  favorite  remedy    ail 
differing  from  each  other;  but  the  physicians,  in  the  Wes'teru 
Country,  treat  it  with  bark  and  laudanum  ;  of  these  the  emi- 
fjrant  ought  to  lay  in  a  sufficiency  to  administer  to  his  family  in 
case  of  need.  ^ 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  emigrants  to  this  coun^ 
try  are  almost  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  but      is  a  remarkable' 
and  striking  fact,  that  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Swiss,  succeed 
much  better  than  those  from  any  other  country.     This  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  greater  industry  or  economy,  as  to  the  more  iu 
dicious  mode  they  adopt  in  settling.     In'general,  before  these 
people  emigrate,  they  form  associations,  lay  down  their  plans 
and  send  an  agent  over  in  whom  they  can  confide.     He  purcha- 
ses for  them  a  suitable  extent  of  land,  and  prepares  the  way  • 
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when  their  anajfements  are  made,  they  move  over  in  one  body. 
This  system  has  ahvays  been  followed  by  these  people,  and  the 
consequences  are  visible  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  more  particularly  in  the  states  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  best  lands.  The  appearance  of  comfort,  ease,  and 
independence,  exhibited  by  one  of  these  little  colonies,  is  so  vi- 
sible, that  the  traveller  who  does  not  perceive  it  at  first  sight 
must  be  very  deficient  in  discernment.  Some  of  the  colonies  of 
this  kind,  besides  the  tie  of  common  interest,  have  another 
bond  of  union,  which  is  a  similarity  of  sentiment  and  belief  in 
their  religious  opinions;  this,  in  some  instances,  has  operated 
as  a  cause  for  regulating  their  system  of  colonization ;  but  per- 
haps that  which  has  most  generally  influenced  them  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  language  not  being  the  general  language  of 
the  United  States, — an  inconvenience  much  less  felt  by  a  colony 
than  by  an  isolated  family.  But  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may, 
the  effect  is  very  manifest,  and  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
In  the  early  settlement  of  any  particular  district  of  new  country 
its  progress  in  improvement  is  slow,  until  a  grist  and  a  saw-mill 
are  erected ;  after  which  the  change  is  very  rapid.  Every  planter 
in  the  vicinity,  by  the  aid  of  the  saw  mill,  is  able  to  erect  a 
handsome  frame-house.  The  grist  mill  enables  him  to  convert 
his  wheat  into  flour  fit  for  a  market,  and  he  boldly  engages  and 
employs  hands  to  assist  him  in  converting  forest  into,  fields, 
yielding  luxuriant  crops.  These  two  kinds  of  mills  are  the  most 
necessary  objects  in  a  new  colony ;  but  there  are  many  others, 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  &;c.  all  of  which  are  much  sooner  effected 
by  a  colony  having  an  union  of  interest,  and  of  course  an  union  > 
of  action. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  a  so- 
ciety established  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  useftil 
information  to  emigrants. 

That  hospitality  which,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  the  savages  of 
the  wilderness  extended  to  the  first  settlers  arriving  in  this  land, 
cannot  be  denied  by  a  free,  civilized,  and  christian  people,  to 
brethren  emigrating  from  the  countries  of  their  common  fathers; 
and  the  exercise  of  it  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us,  who  have 
(some  of  us)  been  induced,  by  a  similarity  of  fate  and  fortunes 
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with  your  own,  to  quit  the  lands  of  our  nativity,  and  seek  free- 
dom and  happiness  in  America.     That  hospitality  which  the 
uild  Arab  never  violates,   and  which  the  American  Indian  so 
oi'ten  exercises  to  strangers,— that  sacred  virtue  is  dear  to  our 
hearts,  which  we  open  to  address  you,  in  the  frankness  of  friend- 
sliip  and  sincerity  of  truth.     We  bid  you   welcome  to  a  land  of 
freedom  ;  we  applaud  your  resolution  ;  we  commend  your  judg- 
ment in  asserting  the  right  of  expatriation— a  right  acknow- 
ledged  and  practised  by  people  of  all  nations,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time— a  right  indispensable  to  liberty  and 
happiness,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  surrendered.     The  free 
states  once  established  in  Asia  recognized  it;  Greece  adopted  it. 
Emigration  from  thence  was  unconcontrouled ;  and  naturaliza- 
tion, which  puts  the  emigrant,  civilly,  on  a  level  with  the  native, 
was  there  a  thing  of  course.     The  Romans  avowed  and  vindica- 
ted the  right  in  all  its  latitude ;  and  this  memorable  declaration 
composed  part  of  their  code :  «  Every  man  has  a  right  to  choose 
the  state  to  which  he  will  belong."     It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that 
we  may  go  whither  we  list  to  promote  our  happiness.    It  is  thus, 
indeed,  that  the  arts,  sciences,  laws,  and  civilization  itself,  have 
journeyed  with  colonies,  from  one  region  to  another,  from  Asia 
and  Egypt  to  Europe,  and  from  Europe  to  America.    In  making 
this  country  your  home,  your  choice  does  you  honor ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  your  conduct  will  be  equally  correct,  judicious, 
and  honorable.     That  the  laws  and  institutions  of  America  may 
be  from  this  moment  the  objects  of  your  constant  respect,  we 
will  quote  what  an  European  philosopher  has  said  of  America, 
as  compared,  politically,  with  Europe.     "Whilst  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe"  says  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  "are  ignorant  of 
the  constituent  principles  of  society,  and  regard  the  people  as 
beasts  of  a  farm,  cultivated  for  the'benefit  of  the  owner,  we  are 
astonished,  we  are  edified,  that  your  thirteen  republics  should 
know  at  once  the  dignity  of  man,  and  should  have  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  the  wisest  philosophy  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  disposed  to  be  governed." 

Even  in  your  state  of  probation  here,  as  aliens,  you  will  soon 
perceive  that  the  laws  (and  ours  is  a  government  of  laws)  are 
made  by  the  will  of  the  people,  through  agents  called  reprefien= 
tatives.    The  will  of  a  majority  passes  for,  Ind  requires  the  con- 
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sent  of  all.  Entire  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority 
is  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no  legiti- 
mate appeal  j  for  resistance  to  those  decisions  is  an  appeal  to 
force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism. 
It  18  a  fundamental  truth  in  nature,  and  for  those  not  held  in 
servitude  it  is  law  in  America,  that  men  are  born  equal,  and  en- 
do  wed  with  unalienable  rights,  of  which  they  can  neither  divest 
themselves,  nor  be  deprived  by  others.  Slaves  may  be  ruled  by 
the  will  of  one,  or  a  few  j  but  freemen  are  governej  onlv  by  the 
general  will.  "     ^ 

Strangers  as  you  are,  you  may  derive  benefit  from  the  counsel 
and  guidance  of  friends.  If  one  who  has  gone  the  road  you 
are  about  to  travel,  by  only  showing  you  how  it  winds  beyond  the 
next  hill,  docs  you  an  act  of  civility,  how  much  more  important 
would  b  jome  information  that  must  influence  your  welfare  and 
future  fortune  ?  And  when  you  reflect,  that  circumstances  ap- 
parently trivial  may  make  the  one,  or  mar  the  other,  you  will 
not  disregard  a  communication  which  relates  to  the  business  of 
life. 

AH  that  a  first  conversation  with  an  emigrant  can  properly  em- 
*^ra«;e  will  fall  under  three  heads : 

I.  VVhat  relates  to  his  personal  safety  in  a  new  climate  • 

II.  His  interest  as  a  probatianary  resident ;  and 

^11.  His  future  rights  and  duties  as  a  member  of  a  free  state. 

Under  the  first  will  be  comprised  some  directions  for  your 
mode  of  living,  and  the  preservation  of  your  health.  The  se- 
cond wdUld  demand,  some  description  of  this  extensive  country, 
which  may  direct  your  choice  and  industry.  Under  the  third 
should  be  contained  a  brief  abstract  of  such  civil  or  political 
matters  as  behoves  you  to  understand. 

I.  Emigrants  from  Europe  usually  arrive  here  during  summer* 
and,  every  thing  considered,  it  is  best  they  should ;  for  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  states  the  winter  is  long,  fuel  very  dear,  and 
employment  comparatively  scarce  at  that  season.  In  winter 
they  will  expend  more  and  earn  less.  But  if  arriving  at  this 
time  bear  more  upon  their  pocket,  the  heats  of  the  summer  are 
undoubtedly  more  trying  to  their  health.  In  the  middle  states, 
namely,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylania,  and  Maryland, 
a  northern  European  usually  finds  the  climate  intensely  hot  frou* 
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about  the  middle  of  June  until  towards  the  1st  of  October  The 
ther.nometer  frequently  ranges  from  84«  to  90°,  and  sometimes 
above  ,t  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day;  this  to  a  stranger  who 
works  ,n  ihe  open  air,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  is  certainly 
dangerous,  and  requires  some  precautions  on  his  part. 

First  of  all,  he  should  regulate  his  diet,  and  be  temperate  in 
the  quantity  of  his  food.    The  American  laborer  or  working  me 
chanic,  who  has  a  belter  and  more  plentiful  table  than  ai.v  other 
man  lu  the  world  of  his  class,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  small 
eater;  and  we  recommend  to  you  his  example.    The  European  of 
the  same  condition,  who  receives  meat  or  fish,  and   coffee  at 
breaklast,  meat  at  dinner,  and  meat  or  fish,  and  tea    at  sup 
per-an  abundance  of  animal  food  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
-nisensibly  falls  into  a  state  of  too  great  repletion,  which  ex- 
poses h.m  to  the  worst  kind  of  fever  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn      He  should,  therefore,  be  quite  rs  abstemious 
m   he  quantity  of  food,  as  of  strong  drink;  Ind,  in  additir  ^ 
this  method  of  preventing  sickness,  he  should  take  a  dose  of 

mon?hs^''/t,  """'l  T  '"^  '^'"'  ^^P^^^^"y  •"  '^^  hotter 
months  of  July  and  August.  By  this  prudent  course  an  ardent 
climate  will  have  no  terrors;  and,  after  some  residence  here  he 
may  preserve  his  liealth  by  regimen  and  exercise  alone  ' 

rhe  laborer  or  mechanic  should  put  off  his  ordinary  clothes 
and  wear  next  his  skm  a  loose  flannel  shirt,  while  he  works      t' 
should  be  taken  off  again  when  he  has  done  ' 

J^'^'-T'\T  ""'"  "'  ""''"'^  '""^^  ^'  particularly  careful 
not  to  drink  cold  water  after  being  heated  by  exposure  to  the 

«un  or  exercise      Sudden  and  severe  pain  at  the  stomach,  and 
even  death,  are  frequently  the  consequences  of  such  imprudence 
1  he  Humane  Society  of  this  .>y  have  published  the  following 
directions  to  be  observed  in  such  cases.  ^ 

«  1st    Avoid  drinking  water  while  the  body  is  heated,  or  du- 
ring profuse  perspiration. 

"  2d.  Wash  the  hands  and  face  with  cold  water  before  drink- 
ing. 

"3d.  If  these  precautions  have  been  neglected,  and  cramps 
or  convulsions  have  been  induced,  let  a  tea  spoonful  of  lauda- 

num  be  given  immpHififoltr  in  «  «..^  ~c •?. 

^ ^   .n  „  ^„jj  „,  spines  ana  water;  and 

repeat  the  dose  in  half  an  hour,  if  necessary. 
"4th.  At  the  same  time  apply  hot  fomentations  J  spirits  and 
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water  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  the  lower  extremities 
covering  the  body  with  a  blanket,  or  immerse  the  body  in  a 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  he  immediately  obtained. 

"5.  Inject  into  the  bowels  a  pint  of  warm  spirits  and  water 
►  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter." 

II.  Do  you  ask  by  this  time,  with  a  view  to  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  life,  What  is  America?  What  sort  of  people  may  ex- 
pect to  suQceed  in  it?  The  immortal  Franklin  has  answered  these 
questions :  "  America  is  the  land  of  labor."  But  it  is,  empha- 
tically, the  best  country  on  earth  for  those  who  will  labor.  Bv 
industry  they  can  earn  more  wages  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Our  governments  are  frugal  j  they  demand  few  taxes  : 
so  that  the  earnings  of  the  poor  man  are  left  to  enrich  himself  j 
they  are  nearly  all  his  own. 

The  only  encouragement  we  hold  out  to  strangers  are  a  good 
climate,  fertile  soil,  wholesome  air  and  water,  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, good  pay  for  labor,  kind  neighbours,  good  laws,  a  free 
government,  and  a  hearty  welcome.  The  rest  depends  on  a 
man's  own  industry  and  virtue." 

It  would  be  very  prudent  for  new  comers,  especially  laborers 
or  farmers,  to  go  into  the  country  without  delay,  as  they  will 
save  both  money  and  time  by  it,  and  avoid  several  inconvenien- 
ces of  a  sea-port  town.  By  spending  some  time  with  an  Ame- 
rican farmer,  in  any  capacity,  they  will  learn  the  method  of 
tillage,  or  working  a  plantation,  peculiar  to  this  country.  No 
time  can  be  more  usefully  employed  than  a  year  in  this  manner. 
In  that  space  any  smart  stout  maq  can  learn  how  woodland  may 
be  cleared,  how  cleared  land  is  managed  j  he  will  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  crops  and  their  succession,  of  usages  and  customs 
that  ought  to  be  known,  and  perhaps  save  something  into  the 
bar^l^in..  Many  European  emigrants  who  brought  money  with 
them  have  heretofore  taken  this  wise  course,  and  found  it  great- 
ly to  their  advantage ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  knew 
what  to  do  with  it.  They  had  learned  the  value  of  lands  in  old 
settlements  and  near  the  frontiers,  the  price  of  labor,  cattle,  and 
grain,  and  were  ready  to  begin  the  world  with  ardor  and  confi- 
dence. Multitudes  of  poor  people,  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Germany,  have  by  these  means,  together  with  industry  and  fru- 
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gality,  become  wealthy  farmers,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Eu- 
rope, estated  men ;  who,  in  their  own  countries,  where  all  the 
lands  are  fully  occupied,  and  the  wages  of  labor  low,  could  never 
have  emerged  from  the  condition  wherein  they  were  born. 

In  the  west  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  custom  which  the  far- 
mers there  call  cropping,  and  which  is  as  beneficial  to  the  owner 
as  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  in  the  present  slate  of  this  coun- 
try. The  cropper  performs  the  labor  of  the  plantation,  as  spring 
and  fall  ploughings,  sowing,  harrowing,  or  other  work,  and  re 
ceives  a  certain  share  of  the  crop,  as  agrei:d  on,  for  his  pains. 
But  he  must  be  an  expert  farmer  before  he  can  undertake,  or  be 
intrusted  with,  the  working  of  the  farm.  None  but  a  poor  man 
undertakes  itj  and  that  only  until  he  can  save  money  to  buy 
land  of  his  own. 

It  is  invariably  the  practice  of  the  American,  and  well  suited 
to  his  love  of  independence,  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  as  soon 
as  he  can,  and  to  cultivate  his  own  farm,  rather  than  live  at 
wages.  It  is  equally  in  the  power  of  an  emigrant  to  do  the 
same,  after  a  few  years  of  labor  and  economy.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  secures  all  the  means  of  happiness.  He  has  a  suffici- 
ency of  fortune,  without  being  exempt  from  moderate  labor  j  he 
,  feels  the  comfort  of  independence,  and  has  no  fear  of  poverty  m 
his  old  age.  He  is  invested  with  the  powers  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  a  freeman,  and  may  in  all  cases,  without  let  or  appre- 
hension, exercise  them  according  to  his  judgment.  He  can 
afford  to  his  children  a  good  education,  and  knows  that  he  has 
thereby  provided  for  their  wants.  Prospects  open  to  them  far 
brighter  than  were  his  own ;  and  in  seeing  all  this  he  is  surely 
blest. 

Industrious  men  need  never  lack  employment  in  America.  La- 
borers, carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  stone-cutters,  black- 
smiths, turners,  weavers,  farmers,  curriers,  tailors,  and  shoema- 
kers, and  the  useful  mechanics  generally,  are  always  sure  of  work 
and  wages.  Stone-cutters  now  receive,  in  this  city  (New  York), 
two  dollars  a  day,  equal  to  nine  shillings  sterlings;  carpenters, 
one  dollar  and  87|  cents;  bricklayers,  two  dollars;  laborers, 
from  one  dollar  to  one  and  a  quarter;  others  in  proportion.  At 
this  time  (July,  1816)  house- carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons, 
and  stone-cutters,  are  paid  three  dollars  per  day  in  Petersburgh, 
35. — vol,.  IT.  2  U 
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(Virginia).  The  town  was  totally  x:onsumed  by  fire  about  a  year 
since,  but  it  is  now  rising  from  its  ashes  in  more  elegance  than 
ever.  Mechanics  will  find  ample  employment  there  for,  perhaps 
two  years  to  come. 

Artizans  receive  better  pay  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and 
can  live  with  less  exertion,  and  more  comfort ;  because  they  put 
an  additional  price  on  their  work,  equal  to  the  cost  of  freight 
and  commission  charged  by  the  merchant  on  importations.  But 
there  are  not  many  of  the  laborious  classes  whom  we  would  ad* 
vise  to  reside  or  even  loiter  in  great  towns,  because  as  much  will 
be  spent  during  a  long  winter  as  can  be  made  through  a  toil- 
some summer,  so  that  a  man  may  be  kept  a  moneyless  drudge 
fur  life.  But  this  is  not  perhaps  the  worst;  he  is  tempted  to 
become  a  tippler,  by  the  cheapness  and  plenty  of  liquors,  and 
then  his  piospects  are  blasted  for  ever.  In  few  countries  is 
drunkenness  more  despised  than  in  this.  The  drunkard  is  view- 
ed as  a  perron  socially  dead,  shut  out  from  decent  intercourse, 
shunned,  despised,  or  abhorred.  The  pernicious  habit  is  to  be 
guarded  against  as  scrupulously  for  political  as  moral  considera- 
tions. Civil  liberty  every  where  rests  on  self-respec!:;  while  de- 
gradation or  voluntary  debasement  is  one  of  the  causes  of  des- 
potism. These  remarks  are  general ;  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  one  people  are  more  ignorant  than  another  of  moral 
duty  or  propriety.  It  deserves  notice,  that  two  sister  states  have 
made  laws  vesting  the  estate  of  an  habitual  drunkard  in  trus- 
tees ,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  deprive  such  persons  of  suf* 
frage  and  the  privilege  of  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 
An  ancient  lawgiver  was  even  more  severe ;  he  affixed  a  double 
penalty  to  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Such 
have  been  the  methods  of  legislators  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
man. 

Men  of  science,  who  can  apply  their  knowledge  to  useful  and 
practical  purposes,  may  be  very  advantageously  settled;  but 
mere  literary  scholars,  who  have  no  profession,  or  only  one 
nvhich  they  cannot  profitably  practise  in  this  country,  do  not 
meet  with  much  encouragement, — in  truth,  with  little  or  none, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of 
youth.  The  demand  for  persons  who  will  do  this  is  obviously 
increasing!  and  til  though  many  excellent  preceptors  are  every 
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whore  to  be  found  among  the  native  Araericans,  there  is  still 
considerable  room  for  competition  on  the  part  of  well  (|ualihed 
foreigners.     In  the  seminaries  for  classical  education,  it  is  very 
common  to  find  the  preceptors  natives  of  Ireland ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said   of   the  mathematical  schools.     In  the  southern 
states  where  a  thin  population  is  spread  over  an  extensive  coun- 
try, good  schools  are  comparatively  few;   but  there  are  rich 
planters  in  those  districts,  in  whose  families  foreigners  of  gen- 
teel address,  and  good  knowledge  of  the  classics,  English,  and 
arithmetic,  will  find  employment  and  a  good  salary,  as  private 
tutors.     It  does  not  detract  from  a  man's  personal  respectability 
to  have  been  thus  employed.     The  Americans  are  too  wise  to 
treat  that  condition  as  mean,  which  is  essential  to  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  which  supposes  in  its  professor  na- 
tural talents  and  acquired  knowledge.    It  is  not  unusual,  in  this 
country,  to  see  young  men  who  taught  school  until  they  had  ac- 
cumulated some  property,  and  who  then  turn  to  the  professions 
of  law,  physic,  or  divinity,  or  else  become  farmers  or  merchants. 
The  practice  and  feelings  of  the  Americans,  in  this  particular, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  many  gentlemen,  who  begin 
their  career  as  schoolmasters,  pass  through  all  the  gradations  of 
state  honors,  are  appointed  to  foreign  embassies,  promoted  to 
the  head  of  departments  of  the  federal  government,  and  have  as 
good  prospects  as  others  of  attaining  the  Presidency.     Several 
instances  of  this  nature  might  be  quoted  from  this  unprejudiced 
people. 

In  what  part  of  this  extensive  country  may  an  emigrant  from 
the  northern  or  western  parts  of  Europe  most  advantageously 
settle?  If  he  be  undecided  until  his  arrival,  his  choice  will 
be  agreeably  perplexed  or  suspended  by  the  different  invitations 
offered  by  various  sections  of  this  empire.  It  covers  an  area  be- 
tween the  31st  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  westward  indefinitely.  In  time  our  settle- 
ments will  reach  the  borders  of  the  Pacific.  The  productions  of 
the  soil  are  as  various  as  the  climate.  The  middle  states  pro- 
duce grain  of  all  kinds ;  Maryland  and  Virginia  afford  wheat 
and  tobacco ;  North  Carolina,  naval  stores ;  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  rice,  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacco:  to  these  pror 
ducts,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  add  sugar  and  indigo,  which 
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are  now  cultivated  in  Georgia  likewise.  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  are  productive  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
foregoing  staples,  together  with  hemp,  coal,  and  such  plants  as 
are  found  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  Over  this  great  tract,  the  finest  fruits 
grow  in  perfection ;  grain  of  every  sort  is  in  plenty ;  and  « he 
who  puts  a  seed  into  the  earth  is  recompensed,  perhaps,  by  re- 
ceiving forty  out  of  it."  We  are  of  opinion  that  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  between  the  35th  and  43d,  or  37th  and  42d 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  will  be  found  most  congenial  to  the 
constitutions  of  Europeans.  New  Yoik  (principally),  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  territories,  are  spread  within  these  parallels. 
As  the  European  is  more  patient  of  cold  than  of  heat,  he  will 
be  apt  to  prefer  the  middle  and  western,  or  north-western 
states,'  to  the  southern.  There  he  will  form  connexions  with  in- 
habitants whose  manners  most  resemble  his  own.  In  some  one 
of  them  we  would  advise  him,  after  a  proper  examination,  to 
pitch  his  tent,  and  fix  his  residence. 

Farther  to  the  south,  where  ne^^ro  slaves  are  the  only  or  prin- 
cipal laborers,  some  white  men  think  it  disreputable  to  follow 
the  plough.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  censure  on  our  southern 
neighbours  ;  yet,  in  choosing  a  settlement,  we  would  have  emi- 
grants take  slavery,  with  all  other  circumstances^  into  their  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  judicious  men,  that  though  persons 
newly  arrived  ought  to  go  without  loss  of  time  into  the  country, 
yet  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  them  to  retire  all  at  once  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  west  j  that  they  ought  to  stop  nearer  the 
sea-board,   and  learn  a  little  of  the  mode  of  doing  business. 
Perhaps  this,   in  some  instances,    may  be  advisable;  but  we 
think  that  young  men,  whose  habits  are  not  fixed,  cannot  post 
too  speedily  to  the  fine  regions  beyond  the  Alleghany.     The  la- 
borer, however,   will  find  great  difference  between  them   and 
Europe  in  every  thing.     The  man  who  was  accustomed  to  the 
spade,  must  now  use  the  axe  j  he  who  used  to  dig  ditches,  will 
leain  to  maul  rails  and  make  fences.     These  are  extremes  that 
must  be  met ;  and  the  sooner,  perhaps  the  better. 
We  omit  annexing  to  these  directions  a  table  of  roads;  as  al- 
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manacks  are  every  where  to  be  had  for  a  trifle,  and  they  contain 
accurate  lists,  with  the  principal  stages  from  east  to  west; 
there  are  also  people  always  willing  to  direct  the  stranger  on  his 
path. 

If  an  European  has  previously  resolved  to  go  to  the  western 
country,  near  the  Alleghany  or  Ohio  rivers,  he  will  have  saved 
much  expence  and  travel  by  landing  at  Baltimore ;  from  thence 
to  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  is  about  200  miles  direct, 
— perhaps  not  more  than  240  by  the  course  of  the  road.  A  few 
days'  journey  M^ill  bring  him  along  a  fine  turnpike  from  Balti- 
more, nearly  to  Cumberland,  in  Alleghany  county,  (Md.)  from 
whence  the  public  road  begun  by  the  United  States  crosses  the 
mountains,  and  is  to  touch  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling.  A  smart  fel* 
low,  in  a  little  time,  will  reach  Union,  in  Fayette  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  is  a  flourishing  country  adjoining  Green,  Wash- 
ington, and  Westmoreland,  in  any  one  of  which  may  he  found 
almost  every  thing"  that  is  desirable,  and  a  population  hospitable 
and  intelligent.  From  Union  to  Pittsburg  is  but  a  day's  journey. 
There  one  may  ascend  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  upper  coun- 
tries ;  or  he  may  follow  the  current,  and  descend  the  Ohio  to 
the  state  of  that  name,  cros^  it  to  Indiana,  or  continue  his  voy- 
age to  Kentucky.  He  may  proceed  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
go  up  it  to  St.  Louis,  in  the  Missouri  territory,  or  he  may  pro- 
ceed a  little  farther  up,  and  ascend  the  Illinois  river,  in  the 
Illinois  territory.  Such  are  the  facilities  of  going  by  water  from 
Pittsburg  to  various  parts  of  the  west  j  and  those  states  and  ter- 
ritories named  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  America. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  about  300  miles,  chiefly 
through  a  fine,  plentiful,  and  well-cultivated  country.  A  gentle- 
man in  Pennsylvania,  of  high  standing  and  information,  writes 
to  a  member  of  this  society : — "  Pennsylvania,  after  all,  is  per- 
haps, the  best  field  for  Irish  capacity  and  habits  to  act  in,  with 
prospects  for  a  family,  or  for  individual  reward.  Lands  of  the 
finest  quality  may  be  had  in  this  state  for  barely  settling  and 
remaining  five  years  j  the  advantage  derived  from  the  emigrant 
being  the  encouragement  of  others  to  settle  and  purchase." 
That  is,  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  warrantees  must  make  an 
actual  settlement  on  the  lands  they  claim  to  hold  by  deeds  from 
the  land  office.     Hence,  trusty  persons  obtain  a  deed  for  a  part^ 
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im  comlilion  of  olrni  lug  n  oorUin  qumitity.  mui  IniiMing  n  hmi«.r 
aihI  roniding  iln«r<». 

Ill  ow  •»*•©  («f  Npw  NrtrK)  t\w  u«lvnntn«r«  nrp  gioiit,  whrtluM 
wp  ro««nl  Motl  or  nitiintion,  or  romls,  lrtkp«,  niHi  rivrm.  Fow,  i( 
nny  wtnlrn  in  ilio  UiiltHi,  Imvp  ftnpr  liiiMi  thnn  llip  ^rrnt  wvnWm 
dintritft  of  Now  York.  It  Imn  ri«pn  rxtppdiiiRly  in  n  fow  ypnr», 
niul  thp  prico  will  ho  nuioli  inoronno.j  nn  noon  ««  tlio  intoiulod  on-' 
ni»l  from  I.nkon  K.rio  nn«l  (Mmmplnin  to  tlio  HiKlNon  rivor  nIikII 
bo  complolod.  Tlio»o  nio-^t  nnoful  mu\  iiinKuilioont  worku  will  ho 
prolMbly  iioftun  noxt  winimor,  niui  nrtoni,  for  novornl  yfnr%  to 
«<mio,  to  nmny  tliousnndu  »»f  in«liiRtrion»  ptior  inoii  itn  opportii- 
nity  of  onrioliiii^  thoiiisolvo*.  If  pnulont,  thoy  niny  ronliyr 
thoir  onrning^  on  t\\p  spot,  mid  hooomo  propriotoi-i,  iii  feo,  ,,1 
Inndod  oRtJilos  iii  llie  homitlful  country  thoy  Khnil  huvo  no  grontly 
iiuprovoti. 

From  no  otlior  oity  on  tho  Atlnntio  onn  n  porion  Noonor  ronrh 
the  country  than  hy  momiN  of  the  liuiNon,  aiui  the  roiuJ!.  ihni 
birtiich  from  iho  Iowiih  on  either  .side  of  itn  hunks.  Linidn  of  good 
»|UHlity  may  >stil!  he  purchased  ,  oven  iu  tho  midland,  parts  ol 
New  York,  ul  a  reasonahle  rate. 

As  every  emiKiant  d«)es  not  mean  to 'turn  farmer,  and  onr 
wish  is  to  furnish  useful  hints  to  various  classes,  we  will  here, 
ul  the  rivsk  of  repetition,  state  the  ideas  of  a  Kontleman  of  nnieli 
experience,  respectability,  and  intelligence,  concerning  the  pur- 
suits of  different  persons. 

Those  who  have  ueciuired  useful  trades  will,  in  general,  find 
little  difliciilty,  either  in  our  large  cities,  or  the  towns  ami  villa- 
ges all  over  the  country.  There  are  vacancies  for  a  large  |)orti«)ii 
of  them. 

Clerks,  shopkeepers,  or  attendants  in  stores,  arc  seldom 
wanted  ;  their  occupation  is  an  uncertain  one  j  it  requires  sonir 
time,  too,  f«»r  such  persons  to  accpiire  the  mode  of  doing  husi- 
uess  with  the  same  expcrtness  us  natives  or  long  residents.  In 
most  cases  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  is  to  he  served  ;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  persons  newly  arrived  to  engage  for  some  months  at 
low  wages,  with  u  view  to  procure  the  necessary  experience. 
Six  mouths  or  a  year  spent  in  this  maimer,  and  for  this  purpose, 
will  fit  a  man  for  making  better  use  of  his  future  years  j  and  he 
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will  littve  no  oronnifiti  to  repent  IUm  |miiiN  i  we  wonltl  prpM  thin 
on  your  ooniiidrrntion. 

Tlip  nmw  i\\)nvr\M\mn  nrn  n|i|iliottl)lr,  lint  in  n  \vnn  ilrgrrp,  to 
prrnonn  who  nipnn  to  Mpply  tlirmnclvcn  lo  IniNhmnli  y.  Soni««  lo- 
t'ul  |H'»'nlinritlpN  innst  ho  Iptunpil  cvrn  hy  ihrm  }  flm  nrnhn'l,  '>f 
which  wtHihl  ho  no  nnirh  the  more  hipxamnhlr,  i\h  tlio  know- 
Icdgn  ninv  ho  shortly  inul  PRrily  iu'(|nlrnl. 

'I'hoNO  who  Imvo  nninry,  :»';mI  intomi  to  «ottlp  horn  in  nny  linn 
ol  hnnineM,  Wonltl  do  woll  to  vent  tholr  finnh  in  nomr  puhlin 
filot'k,  or  drpoait  thoni  in  a  hnnk,  until  thoy  hnvo  itctpiiroil  Mi«h 
u  knowlodfto  of  thr  coinitry,  the  niodon  of  Mfn  mid  himlnrM,  mm 
.hall  onnhlo  thotn  to  Iminch  into  trudo,  ooinnteror,  or  itmnulno 
(uioB,  with  Hnfoty.  To  hmn  money  noourely,  needn  grout  cure. 
It  hii>i  heen  ollen  noon,  thiit  prrNonn  (orivuig  hi  Amerion  with 
Monio  proporly  hma  it  hoforo  tlioy  prosper  in  the  world.  T\w 
roMon  of  which  In,  »httt  In  the  ftr«t  plnce,  they  heglit  witnft  kind 
of  huNlnemi  without  knowing  how  to  eomlwot  it  j  ninl  in  the  next, 
that,  with  IcM  iiktll,  they  nre  \cm  frugiil  and  induNtrloun  thnii 
thoir  competitor*.  It  ii  oqunlly  oh«flrvttble,  that  pornonn  who 
arrive  hero  with  little  to  depend  on  heiideii  their  pomonal  exor- 
tionn,  become  pronperouN  ai  lant }  for  by  the  time  they  have 
earned  dome  money  in  the  employ  <»f  other*,  they  will  hav(« 
learned  there  likcwine  how  to  necure  and  improve  it. 

The  delay  here  recommended  In  all-important  and  neccn«ary. 
Nothltig  can  bo  more  ruinouR  to  ntrauf^orM  in  thJM  country  than 
headlong  haite  in  thoNo  plans  and  arrangomcntii  on  which  their 
(iiture  fortune  entirely  dependii.  Many  a  fatal  shipwreck  ha« 
lieen  occasioned  by  precipitation  j  and  many  are  they  who  can 
from  satl  experience  hear  witness  to  this  truth.  Knowledge  of 
modes  and  methods  must  be  acquired,  before  we  think  of  ha- 
zarding, or  dream  of  acquiring  money.  A  man  ignorant  of  th«j 
use  of  the  sword  might  as  well  fight  a  fencing  mawer  with  that 
wcat)on,  as  an  unexperienced  stranger  enter  the  lists  in  businels 
with  those  who  are  adepts  in  their  trade.  But  in  giving  admo- 
nition, let  us  not  be  thought  to  present  discouragements  j  a  lit- 
tle pains  and  observation  will  (jualify  a  man  of  sense  to  judge, 
and  the  example  of  men  here,  in  this  or  that  occupation,  is  well 
worth  regarding.  The  people  of  this  country  are  cast  in  a  hap- 
py medium,  at  once  liberal  and  cautious,  cool  in  deciding^  m^ 
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ardent  in  performing ;  none  exceed  them  in  acuteness  and  dis- 
cernment, and  their  conduct  is  generally  a  pattern  that  may  be 
followed  with  advantage. 

III.  Before  any  other  step  towards  forming  a  settlement,  the 
stranger  should  take  the  proper  measures  for  acquiring  citizen- 
ship :  and  the  advantages  of  this  are  important  and  obvious,  in- 
depently  of  its  conferring  political  privileges.  Without  it  yoii 
will  remain  exempted,  indeed,  by  mild  laws,  from  wrong;  but 
destitute  of  some  valuable  positive  rights.  The  alien,  in  most 
of  the  states,  is  not  entitled  to  hold  any  lands,  can  obtain  no 
office  under  the  state,  nor  participate  in  the  shipping  interest  of 
the  country. 

It  is  fit  the  emigrant  should  be  distinctly  apprized  (for  it  will 
conciliate  his  attachment  and  gratitude  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption),  that  no  where  in  the  world  is  a  well-conducted  fo- 
reigner received  into  the  bosom  of  the  state  with  equal  liberality 
and  readiness  as  in  America.     When,  on  the  4th  of  July  1776, 
the  congress  unanimously  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  delivered  their  country  from  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  England,  this  was  one  of  the  complaints  alleged  against 
him :  "  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
states ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization 
of  foreigners."     The  same  liberal  feeling  has  prevailed  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  from  that  memorable  day  to 
this,  with  one  exception — during  the  administration  of  President 
Adams.     The  stranger,  however,  is  certainly  exposed  to  inci- 
dents which  may  lead  him  to  doubt  the  crutii  of  this  assertion. 
He  may  light  upon  an  ignorant,  a  prejudiced,  or  illiberal  wretch, 
T?ho  will  manifest  an  ill-will  towards  him  because  he  is  a  fo- 
reigner, and  perhaps  revive  British  and  Royalists'  taunts  in  a 
new  form  j  but  these,  the  scum  of  a  country,  are  totally  insig- 
nificant, compared  with  the  mass  of  the  people.     The  best  men 
in  America  have  always  been  ready  to  welcome  the  valuable 
emigrant — the  stranger  of  moral  and  industrious  habits.    An 
author,  eminent  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  philsosopher, 
speaking,   in  his   "Discourse  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
New  York,"  of  the  advantages  which  Cicero  boasted  that  Rome 
had  derived  from  Athens,  adds,  "  We  are  perhaps  more  favored 
hi  another  point  of  view.    Attica  was  peopled  from  Egypt,  but 
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we  can  bonst  of  our  dcsront  from  u  superior  stork  :  I  «poak  not 
of  fau.ilios  or  dynasties  ;   I  H-for  to  our  origin  Iron,  thme  nations 
where  eivilization,  knowledge,  and  refinement  have  erected  their 
empire,  and  where  human  nature  has  attainid  its  greate-it  per- 
feetion.      Annihihite    Holland,   Great   Britain,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  what  would  become  of  civilized  man  ?    Tbif 
country,  yount?  um  it  is,  would  be  the  great   Atlas  remaining  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  world.     And  perhaps  our  mingled  de- 
scent from  various  mxtions  may   have  a  benign   influence  upon 
genius.    We  perceive  the  improving  effects  of  an  Hnalng,)us  i^tate 
upon  vegetables  and  inferior  animals.     The  extraordinary  cha- 
racters the  United  States    have    produced    may    be,    in'  sofnc 
measure,  ascribed  to  the  mixed  blood  of  so  many  nations  flow- 
mg  in  our  veins  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  said,  that  the  ope*, 
ration  of  causes,  acting  with  irresistible  effect,  will  carry  in  this 
country  all  the  improvable  faculties  of  human  nature'  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection." 

You  will,  however,  observe  that  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
18  not  granted  without  proper  precautions;  to«ecure  that,  while 
the  worthy  are  admitted,  the  unworthy  should,  if  {)racticable, 
be  rejected.  You  will  from  hence  deduce  the  importance  of 
good  moral  habits,  even  to  the  acquisition  of  political  rights. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  by  a  foreigner  preparatory  to,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  being  naturalized,  are  these  :— 

Ist.   He  must,  at  least  five  years  before  he  can  be  admitted  a 
citijren  of  the  United  States,  report  himself  at  the  olfice  of  one 
of  the  courts  of  record,  within  the  state  or  territory  where  he 
may  be;  and  in  that  report  set  forth  his  name,  birth-place,  age, 
nation,  and  prior  allegiance,  together  with  the  country  which 
he  has  left  to  come  into  the  United  States,  and  the  place  of  his 
intended  settlement.     In  general,  forms  of  this  report  will  be 
fiirnis^ied  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  will  also  give  a  certifi- 
cate, under  the  seal  of  the  court,  that  the  report  has  been  made 
and  filed.     This  certificate  must  be  carefully  kej)t,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  produced  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission 
to  citizenship. 
This  step  of  reporting  one's  arrival   is   indispensable,   and 

OUerht  to  be  f.nkpn  »<«  <>nrin  aa  ti/iaciKU     K«^*....^    »l,~    c...    

—  J — ■••M-uj  Tj't.vau.ic  iiic  live  years  or 

probation  begin  to  be  counted  only  from  the  date  of  the  report : 
36. — VOL.  II.  2  ^ 
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and  the  time  which  a  foreigner'  may  have  previously  spent  in  the 
country  cannot  be  rendered  of  any  service  tovi^ards  his  naturali- 
zation. 

2d.  At  least  three  years  before  the  alien  can  be  naturalized, 
he  must  appear  before  some  one  of  the  courts  of  record  within 
the  state  or  territory  where  he  may  be,  and  there  declare,  on 
oath,  or  affirm,  that  it  is  in  good  faith  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  sovereign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sove- 
reignty whatever,  and  particularly,  by  name,  to  the  prince,  po- 
tentate, state,  or  sovereign,  whereof  he  may  at  the  time  be  a 
citizen  or  subject.  This  oath,  or  affirmation,  which  must  have 
been  made  at  least  three  years  before  admission  to  citizenship, 
may  be-  made  at  any  convenient  time  after  the  report  of  arrival. 
Indeed  it  is  sometimes  made  on  the  same  day,  so  as  to  save 
trouble  aud  prevent  disappointment  from  future  negligence  or 
forgetfulness.  For  another  reason,  that  will  be  presetitly  pointed 
out,  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  safer  and  better.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  also  gives  a  certificate  that  this  oath  or  affirmation  has 
been  duly  made,  which  like  the  former,  must  be  carefully  kept, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  produced  at  the  time  of  applying  for 
naturalization. 

3d.  At  this  period  the  applicant,  after  producing  both  those 
certificates,  must  declare  on  oath,  or  affirmation,  before  some 
one  of  the  same  courts,  that  he  will  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  He  must  also  satisfy  the  court  (which  can- 
not be  done  by  the  applicant  himself,  and  is  usually  done  by  the 
affidavits  of  two  respectable  citizens,  who  know  and  can  testify 
to  the  facts),  that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  States  five 
years  at  least,  and  within  the  state  or  territory  where  he  applies 
to  be  admitted  at  least  one  year,  and  that  during  such  time  he 
has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.  The 
clerk  will  thereupon  make  out  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
under  the  seal  of  the  court ;  which  should  be  carefully  kept, 
and  ready  to  be  produced  whenever  it  may  be  requisite. 

The  liberality  of  congress  has  extended  the  benefits  of  this 
adnnission  to  citizenship  beyond  those  who  perform  these  requi- 
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sites ;  for  the  children  of  a  person  so  naturalized,  being  undei" 
age,  and  dwelling  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their  pa- 
rents' naturalization,  also  become  citizens.  And,  still  further, 
if  any  alien  who  shall  have  regularly  reported  himself,  and  made 
oath  or  affirmation  declaratory  of  his  intentions  (which,  as  we 
have  seen,  must  precede  his  own  admission  by  three  years), 
should  unfortunately  die  before  he  was  actually  naturalized,  his 
widow  and  children  would  thenceforth  be  considered  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  entitled  to  all  rights  and  privileges 
as  such,  upon  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law.  This  provi- 
sion, therefore,  furnishes  a  very  strong  inducement  for  losing  no 
time  in  taking  the  oath  declaratory  of  the  party's  intention. 

In  the  interval  between  the  emigrant's  choosing  a  place  of 
abode,  and  completing  the  five  years  of  probationary  residence, 
which  must  elapse  br'')re  he  can  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  will  do  well  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
state  of  parties,  and  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  our  consti- 
tutions of  civil  government.  He  will  become  a  respectable  and 
capable  citizen  in  proportion  to  his  information  and  virtue.  Li- 
berality and  justice  are  the  leading  principles  of  our  government, 
which,  as  it  secures  liberty  and  property,  neither  makes  nor  suf- 
fers religious  distinctions. 

No  emigrant  ought  to  stay  one  week  in  the  country  without 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and,  at  least  of  that  of  the  state  in  which  he  means  to  reside. 
The  Federal  Constitution,  and  those  of  the  several  states,  are 
printed  and  bound  together  in  a  neat  pocket  volume,  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  form  a  political  Bible,  well 
deserving  the  study  of  every  reflecting  republican. 

The  greater  part  of  our  state  constitutions  were  formed  soon 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  by  Con- 
gress. By  them  are  regulated  the  internal  local  relations  of  ci- 
tizens ;  in  which  state  they  constitute  the  main  guards  of  our  free- 
dom. The  general  government  (whose  constitution  was  formed  by 
delegates  from  twelve  states,  assembled  m  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1787)  has  the  sole  direction  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  states.  The  government  of  the 
Uinted  States  is  administerpfl  hv  a  nrpsirlpnf  nnrl  vif>o-nroc;<4<^.,,<. 
elected  for  four  years  3  by  a  senate,  of  two  members  from  each 
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state,  elected  for  six  years ;  by  a  house  of  representatives,  cho- 
sen for  two  years,  by  the  people;  and  by  judges,  &:c.  appointed 
according  to  law.  The  senators  are  elected  by  the  states,  and 
Urn  feature  of  the  constitution  is  deemed  Federal;  the  represen- 
tatives are  elected  by  the  people,  and  here  the  constitution  is 
more  particularly  national. 

In  each  of  the  states  there  is  a  governor  and  two  legislative 
branches  chosen  by  the  people,  or  their  representatives,  accord- 
ing to  each  constitution.  The  governor  in  each  state  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
same. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  formed,  it  was  laid  before 
the  people,  who,  in  each  state,  chose  a  convention  to  adopt  or 
reject  it.  It  was  debated  in  every  convention  with  uncommon 
ardor,  and  finally  adopted  in  17H8.  The  speeches  made  on 
those  occasions  shed  streams  of  light  ou  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  just  division  of  powers;  neither  foreigners  nor  na- 
tives can  read  them  too  carefully. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Federal  Constitution,,  ajdvocatcs 
of  some  of  its  most  federate  provisions  were  called  Federalists ; 
their  opponents  Anti-federalists.  But  when  it  was  adopted,  it 
became  the  law  to  all,  and  was  in  all  its  parts  sincerely  agreed 
to  by  all ;  those  opposite  terms,  therefore,  cease  to  be  properly 
applicabl'-  any  longer.  Yet  a  political  party  seized  hold  of  the 
epithet,  which  was  merely  occasional,  and  have  made  it  perpe- 
tual. They  are  called  Federalists  to  this  day,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  the  term ;  the  opposite  party  are  known  as 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  terms  significant  of  their  attachment 
to  popular  government.  The  Federal  party,  on  the  contrary,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  many  of  their  leaders,  are  thought  to 
have  a  leaning  towards  aristocracy. 

We  ought  never  to  be  the  slaves  or  dupes  of  mere  names ; 
and  it  will  becom.e  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  act  with  one 
party  or  the  other,  as  far  as  he  thinks  its  means  nioie  honorable, 
and  its  objects  more  just. 

When  the  Federal  party  were  in  power,  a  law  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  president  of  the  United  States  to  send  friendly 
aliens  out  of  the  country,  on  mere  suspicion,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  judge  or  jury!  This  is  remembered  as  the  Alien  Act. 
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Moreover,  citizenship  could  not  then  be  acquired  without  a  pre- 
vious residence  of  fourteen  years. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1801,  a  democratic  administration  came 
into  power;  President  Jefferson  having  been  chosen  instead  of 
Mr.  Adams.  The  acts  of  the  government  soon  manifested  a 
more  liberal  spirit.  The  following  passage,  from  Mr.  Jefferson's 
message  to  congress,  December  8th,  ISOl,  had  its  influence  on, 
or  harmonized  with,  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  (to 
sav  the  least)  of  the  inhospitable  acts  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned : — 

"I  cannot  omit  recommending  a  revisal  of  the  laws  on 
the  subject  of  naturalization.  Considering  the  ordinary  chances 
of  human  life,"  a  denial  of  citizenship  under  a  residence  of  four- 
teen years  is  a  denial  to  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  ask  it 
and  controls  a  policy  pursued  from  their  first  settlement  by  ma- 
ny of  the  states,  and  stiil  believed  of  consequence  to  their  pros- 
perity, &c.  &c.  The  coimitution,  indeed,  has  wisely  provided 
that,  for  admission  to  certain  offices  of  inportant  trust  a  resi- 
dence shall  be  required  sufficient  to  develope  character  and  de- 
sign. But  might  not  the  general  character  and  capabilities  of  a 
citizen  be  safely  communicated  to  every  one  manifesting  a  bona 
fide  purpose  of  embarking  his  life  and  fortunes  permanently 
with  us.  ?"  .         ^  ^ 

Let  us  not  be  suspected  of  indulging  in  narrow  prejudices,  of 
inflaming  party  feelings,  or  saying  that  one  set  of  politicians'are 
exclusively  the  friends  of  aliens,  another  entirely  hostile ;  we 
have  given  you  specimens  of  the  policy  of  each.  The  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Jefferson,  just  cited,  reflect  great  credit  on  his 
head  and  heart.  So  far,  however,  from  inviting  aliens  to  plunge 
into  politics,  we  dissuade  them  from  it.  It  is  their  duty  to  be 
modest  observers  of  parties  and  principles  j  it  is  their  part  to 
form  correct  opinions,  but  not  to  meddle,— to  see,  but  not  to 
touch,— to  look  on,  but  not  to  interfere,  until,  having  been  five 
years  spectators  of  the  busy  and  important  movements  of  a  na- 
tion of  freemen,  they  may  become  actors  in  their  turn,  under 
the  solemn  obligation  which  citizenship  imposes. 

The  source  of  every  blessing,  and  itself  the  most  valuable  of 

all  which  Amprif-a  offpi-s  f-n  th»»  omi(rrq!>«-    jo  •!  A^i _!■    •    ••     •    , 
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political  liberty  more  ample,  and  better  secured,  in  this  republic 
than  any  where  in  the  whole  world  besides. 

The  principles  of  liberty  which  dre  embodied  in  our  frame  of 
government  and  in  our  laws,  branch  out  likewise  through  every 
department  of  society,  mould  our  manners,  and  determine  the 
character  even  of  our  domestic  relations.  They  have  the  effect 
of  producing,  generally,  in  the  deportment  of  individuals,  who 
know  neither  superiors  nor  inferiors,  a  certain  degree  of  ease  and 
dignity  that  is  equally  removed  from  servility  and  arrogance.  It 
is  one  of  the  practical  r.'sults  of  those  principles,  that  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  community  are  more  civilized,  more  polite  and 
friendly,  though  not  so  submissive,  as  persons  of  the  same  for- 
tunes in  Europe.  They  are  also  usually  followed  by  impartial 
justice  in  the  equal  distribution  cf  family  property.  Hence  opu- 
lence is  rarely  seen  to  accumulate  on  one  branch,  while  others 
languish  in  genteel  beggary.  As  there  is  no  where  an  aristocra- 
tic establishment,  the  amplitude  of  the  community  is  never  bro- 
ken up  into  little  compartments,  envious  and  contemptuous  of 
each  other.  Every  man's  range  of  occupation  is  extended, 
while  every  state  is  held  worthy  of  respect.  Honest  industry  no 
where  derogates ;  but  the  facility  of  providing  for  a  family  is 
every  whel-e  enlarged. 

Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  contrast  between 
the  general  demeanour  of  Europeans  living  here,  and  what  is 
alleged  of  the  same  people,  and  others  similar  to  them,  whilst 
under  the  yoke  of  transatlantic  governments.  In  New  York  city 
alone  there  are  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  12,000  Irish,  and 
the  number  of  all  other  foreigners  may  probably  be  as  many ; 
the  other  great  cities  of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  propor- 
tion according  to  their  population ;  and  emigrants  from  the  old 
world  are  settled,  and  in  progress  of  settlement,  every  where 
throughout  the  Union  :  yet,  here  they  are  never  accused  of  se- 
dition or  rebellion,  or  conspiracy  against  the  government;  they 
are  never  disarmed  by  a  military  force ;  and  no  magistrate  trem- 
bles when  they  provide  themselves  with  ammunition.  They  are, 
indeed,  among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  a  country  may  exist  in  the  utmost 
good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity,  under  such  a  system  of  law 
as  they  are  wilting  to  maintain  with  their  lives.     It  is  manifest, 
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therefore,  that  if  the  laws  were  in  Europe  what  they  are  here 
Europe  need  not  drive  her  children  into  exile.     The  same  men 
who  are  called  rebels  there,  are  esteemed  and  tran(|uil  citizens 
here,  without  having  changed  their  nature  or  their  sentiments. 
But  here  the  law  is  made  by  the  majority,  for  the  good  of  the 
greater  number;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  essentially  equal  and 
impartial.     It  prohibits  nothing  but  what  is  in  itself  morally 
wrong.     Hence,  there  are  fewer  laws,  and  fewer  transgressions  : 
but  when  a  real  transgression  happens,  an  offended  community 
is  always  prompt  to  support  the  law;  for  it  then  vindicates  its 
own  decision,  and  its  own  safety.     It  is  often  detested,  because 
it  seems  to  be  the  penalty  of  Providence,  that  inordinate  power 
shall  always  corrupt  the  holder,  can  never  be  possessed  without 
being  followed  by  such  a  train  of  evils,  so  much  wretchedness  to 
those  who  endure,  and  so  much  depravity  in  those  who  exercise 
it,  that  it  is  felt  to  be  a  forced  state,  and  a  perversion  of  na- 
ture. 

FROM  CLEMENTS  BURLEIGH,  Esq., 

Who  resided  thirty  years  in  the  United  States,  to  Persons  who 
emigrate  to  that  Country. 

I  proceed  to  give  some  instructions  to  my  own  countrymen 
who  may  hereafter  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  shall  i^rst  take  up  the  poor  mechanic  and  day  laborer ;  next 
the  farmer,  who  may  go  there  with  money  to  purchase  land ; 
and  next,  the  merchant. 

1  will  take  the  liberty,  as  an  introduction,  to  point  out  some 
stumbling-blocks  that  have  been  in  the  way  of  many  emigrants 
to  this  country.  We  conceive  the  vessel  coming  to  anchor,  and 
the  passengers  preparing  for  going  a-shore.  On  setting  their 
feet  on  land,  they  look  about  them,  see  fine  houses,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  the  streets  crowded  with  well-dressed  people, 
every  one  pursuing  his  own  business.  Well,  the  qi'pstion  now  is. 
Where  shall  I  go  ?  I  meet  a  person  passing,  and  riddress  myself 
to  him,  requesting  him  to  inform  me  where  I  can  have  accom- 
modation for  some  short  time.  He  will  point  out  a  housi  which 
he  thinks  mav  answer  mv  anncaranrp,  Ajc  I  "f^*-  »«"  «v«r.^o  ««« 
veyed  to  this  house.   The  landlord  and  his  family  receive  me  as  a 
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foreigner,  and,  so  long  as  I  have  cash,  will  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  me,  and  treat  me  according  to  what  money  I  spend  with 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  arrival  of  an  Irish  ship,  a 
crowd  of  poor  Irish,  who  have  been  in  that  country  tor  a  num- 
ber of  years,  are  always  fond  of  meeting  their  countrymen  on 
landing,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  take  a  share  of  grog  or 
porter,  &c.  The  feelings  of  the  open-hearted  Irishman  are  alive 
to  the  invitation,  and  some  days  are  spent  in  this  way,  in  the 
company  of  men  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  they  came 
from,  and  who  are  utterly  incapable  to  procure  themselves  work, 
much  less  the  poor  emigrant.  I  warn  emigrants,  therefore,  to 
be  upon  their  guard. 

The  plan,  therefore,  which  I  would  recommend,  is,  that  upon 
landing,  as  soon  as  convenient,  they  should  divest  themselves  of 
any  heavy  luggage,  such  as  chests  or  boxes ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  if  they  are  deficient  of  money  to  carry  them  to  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  stop  some  time,  and,  if  they  can  get  work, 
apply  to  it,  and  use  what  they  earn  with  economy,  and  keep 
clear  of  all  idle  company,  and  also  be  particular  in  keeping  clear 
of  a  certain  description  of  their  own  countrymen.  When  they 
have  acqaired  as  much  money  as  may  help  to  bear  their  expen- 
ces,  let  them  put  their  bundles  on  board  one  of  the  waggons 
loaded  with  merchandise  for  the  Western  country.  By  being 
active  and  obliging  to  the  carrier  on  the  way^  he  will  charge  lit- 
tle or  nothing  on  your  arrival  at  Pittsburg,  or  Greensburg,  or 
any  other  town  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  You  then 
take  your  property  from  aboard  of  the  waggon,  if  it  suits,  and 
make  inquiry  for  labor.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  engage  a 
year  with  some  opulent  farmer,  for  which  period  of  service  you 
will  receive  100  dollars^  and  during  that  time  be  found  in  meat, 
drink,  washing,  and  lodging.  This  will  be  an  apprenticeship 
that  will  teach  yoti  the  work  of  the  country,  such  as  cutting 
timber,  splitting  fence- rails,  and  other  work  that  is  not  known 
in  Ireland.  Be  temperate  and  frugal,  and  attend  worship  on 
Sundays  with  your  employer's  family.  This  will  keep  you  clear 
of  a  nest  of  vipers,  who  wonhl  be  urging  you  to  go  to  tippling- 
hottses  with  them,  tc  drink  whiskey,  and  talk  about  Ireland. 

At  the  exniration   af  the  vear.  if  voiir  emnlover   is  nleased 
With  yoiir  conduct,  he  ^*!^  not  be  willing  to  part  with  you,  and 
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will  enter  into  engagements  with  you,  which  is  often  done  in 
the  following  way:  viz.  He  will  point  out  to  you  a  certr'n  num- 
ber of  fields  to  be  cultivated,  some  to  be  under  wheat,  others  in 
rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  &c. ;   he   will   find   horses   and  farming 
utensils,  and  furnish  board,  washing,  and  lodging,  during  that 
year ;  and  when  the  harvest  is  taken  oflF  the  ground,  he  has 
two- thirds  for  his  share,  i  nd  you  have  one-third.     Your  share 
of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  torn,  or  any  other  produce  of  the  ground, 
which  you  have  farmed  in  this  way,  you  will  always  meet  a  rea- 
dy market  for.     It  is  true,  you  must  attend  early  and  late  to 
your  work,  and  do  it  in  a  neat,  farming  like  manner.     Pursuing 
this  plan  of  industry  a  few  years,  you  may  save  as  much  money 
as  will  purchase  150  acres  of  land  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  or  the 
Indiana  territory,  or  any  other  part  of  these  new  states.     It  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  imposition  in  the  title,  as  titles  are 
very  uncertain  in  some  places. 

When  you  are  now  possessed  ot  a  farm  of  land  in  fee  simple, 
clear  of  all  rents  and  annuities  for  ever,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  clear  the  land  of  the  timber,  which  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :— First  of  all,  the  underwood  has  allto  be  taken 
up  by  the  root  with  a  maddock  :  this  is  called  grubbing.     Every 
sapling  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter  must  be  taken  out,  and 
piled  up  in  heaps  and  burned.     When  this  is  done,  you  com-, 
mence  cutting  down  the  timber ;  the  straightest  of  which,  after 
being  cut  down,  is  measured  off  in  lengths  of  1 1  feet,  so  far  as 
the  body  of  the  tree  will  admit,  and  cut  and  split  into  rails  of 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,   for  the  purpose  of  inclosures. 
All  other  timber  is  cut  down,  and  raised  up  in  heaps  and  burned, 
or  hauled  off  the  ground.     You  next  commence  building  vour 
fence,  by  laying  three  rails  horizontally  on  the  ground,  with  one 
end  resting  on  the  other,  in  a  zigzag  manner,  forming  obtuse 
angles.     A  good  fence  requires  to  be  at  least  seven  rails  high. 
When  this  is  done,  you  may  then  enter  with  the  plough,  and 
plant  your  Indian  corn,  or  wheat,   or  whatever  you  mean  to 
plant  in  the  field.     It  is  now  that  every  stroke  you  strike  is  for 
your  own  advantage,  as  you  are  lord  over  this  property.     A  log- 
house  and  barn  are  easily  built :  your  neighbours  will  come  ten 
miles  to  help  you,  as  they  will  expect  like  favors  from  you  in  re- 
i-.acn  year  you  may  at  jeast  clear  8  or  10  acres:  and  in 
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the  space  of  10  or  12  years  you  may  take  your  ease.     This 
pointing  out  to  you  the  path  that  industrious  men  have  pursued, 
who  now  live  rich  and  independent.     And  I  am  confident,  that 
in  America,  without  the  most  close  application  to  lahor,  and 
using  frugality,  land  is  not  attained  by  those  who  emigrate  to 
that  country  destitute  of  funds.     I  am  convinced,  almost  to  a 
certainty,    that  out  of  twenty  emigrants  from   Ireland  to  the 
United  States,  fifteen  have  not  been  able  to  procure  one  foot  of 
land :  but  this  is  owing  to  their  own  bad  management.    In  many 
instances  they  are  often  grossly  deceived  by  false  information  re- 
lative to  that  country,  painting  to  them  advantages  ttiat  never 
existed;  and  when  the  poor  disappointed  emigrant  lands  on  the 
American   shore,  he  finds  his  golden  views  have  taken  flight. 
He  spends  his  time  in  brooding   over   his   misfortunes   till  his 
money  is  gone,  and  then  he  must  work  or  starve ;  and  in  the 
cities  there  is  always  a  number  of  poor  emigrants,  that  will  not 
go  into  the  country.     The  streets  are  often  crowded  with  them 
looking  for  work,  so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain  work  for  a 
stranger  that  is  not  known.    The  last  resource  is  to  engage  to 
work  upon  the  turnpike  roads.     Here  the  laborer  will  get  one 
dollar  per  day,  and  must  find  himself  meat,  drink,  washing,  and 
lodging.     Here  he   has   for  coippanions  the   most  abandoned 
drunken  wr^ches   that  are  in  existence,  and  whose  example 
he  most  fotlow,  or  foe  held  in  derision  by  them.    The  day's  work 
is  tasked,  and  if  not  accomplished,  his  wages  are  docked.    This 
8c»t  oi  labor,  aad  Chat  of  woddtig  at  liirnaces  and  forges,  em- 
ploys a  great  iiam)»ef  of  Iiisha^n.     I  have  known  many  hun- 
dreds of  titem  who  bxse  xvsought  in  thk  way  for  more  than  30 
^rears,  who  at  this  oooaaent  cannot  pat  a  good  coat  cm  their 
hsBck'if  affid  item  are  old,  iafiroi,  and  past  labor. 

It  may  be  ejected  by  some,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  to 
the  firaotfer  ooimtzy,  on  acoooat  of  die  Indians,  wild  beasts,  Sic. 
This  Is  oo  aacce  thaast.  a.  scai)e-cn>tv.  Indians  in  time  of  peace 
are  po&ctly  ino^ssstve;  audi  ev'eay  dependance  may  be  placed 
on  them,  if  you  cali  at  one  aS  their  huts,  you  are  invited  to  par- 
take of  what  tbey  have;^ — tliey  even  will  di^de  with  you  the 
last  DBOcset  the j  have,  if  diey  were  staring  themselves ;  and 
while  yoa  ranaia  with  them,  you  are  perfectly  safe,  as  every 
iudividoal  of  tiifiai  naald  k»e  thdr  lives  in  your  defenoe.    This 
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unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  race  has  not  been  treated  with 
that  degree  of  justice  and  tenderness,  which  people  calling  them- 
selves christians  ought  to  have  exercised  towards  them.  Their 
lands  have  been  forcibly  taken  from  them,  in  many  instances 
without  rendering  them  a  compensation ;  and  in  their  wars  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  most  shocking  cruelties 
have  been  exercised  towards  them.  I  myself  fought  against 
them  in  two  campaigns,  and  was  witness  to  scenes,  a  repetition 
of  which  would  chill  the  blood,  and  be  only  a  monument  of  dis- 
grace to  people  of  my  own  color. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indians  during  the  time  of 
peace  need  not  alarm  the  emigrant,  as  the  Indian  will  not  be  as 
dangerous  to  him  as  idle  vagabonds  that  roam  the  woods,  and 
hunt.  He  has  more  to  dread  from  these  people  of  his  own  color 
than  from  the  Indians. 

I  have  now  given  my  advice  to  the  poor  single  man. — I  shall 
offer  some  remarks  to  the  poor  man  who  has  a  family,  and  wish- 
es to  establish  himself  in  the  country.  First,  on  landing,  make 
no  stay  in  the  sea-port,  but,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, (as  I  hinted  before)  sell  off  every  thing  that  you  can  possi- 
bly spare,  and  by  attending  the  horse-market  you  may  purchase 
a  low-priced  horse,  which  you  may  convey  your  effects  on ;  and 
if  you  have  more  than  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  carry,  you  will 
always  find  farmers'  waggons  going  back  into  the  country,  that 
will  carry  it  for  you.  When  you  arrive  in  the  western  country, 
your  best  way  to  act  would  be  to  apply  to  some  wealthy  man, 
who  owns  large  quantities  of  land,  and  enter  into  an  engagement 
with  him,  on  a  lease  of  improvements.  He  will  give  land  seven 
years  on  the  following  terms :  that  is,  you  are  obliged  to  clear 
50  acres  of  tillable  land,  and  ten  acres  of  meadow,  build  a  log- 
house  and  barn ;  and  all  ybu  make  off  the  land  is  your  own.  I 
have  known  many,  who  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  had  de- 
cently maintained  their  families,  and  had  put  up  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars,  arising  from  the  sale  of  grain  and  cattle,  and 
were  able  to  move  farther  back  and  purchase  land,  as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned.  And  novv,  likely,  your  little  family  is  grown 
up,  and  able  to  render  you  a  great  assistance,  clearing  your 
land,  and  enabling  you  to  be  comfortable  in  the  evening  of 
life. 
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My  advice  to  mechanics  is,  to  push  back,  and  take  residence 
in  some  of  the  inland  towns ;  and  as  new  counties  are  everv  yef^r 
dividing  off,  and  towns  pitched  upon  to  he  the  seat  of  justice  for 
these  counties,  work  for  all  kinds  of  mechanics  is  plenty ;  and 
nuiai  V  sufficient  may  soon  be  earned  to  purchase  a  lot  in  one  of 
I?  '^'v  I  owns,  where  you  may,  in  a  short  time,  be  enabled  to 
build  a  house  on  jour  own  property,  and  have  no  rei.t  to  pay. 
In  these  towns  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  educating  vour 
children,  and  putting  them  to  trades  at  a  proper  time.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  most  of  the  tradesmen  would  suffer  cold  and 
hunger,  even  dcadi  itself,  rather  than  go  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  into  the  country. 

There  is  a  number  of  young  men  who  leave  Ireland,  and  go 
to  America,  intending  to  be  clerks  or  merchants.  Of  all  classes 
of  people,  I  can  give  these  the  least  encouragement.  We  have 
ten  people  of  this  description,  where  we  cannot  get  employment 
for  one :  particularly  at  this  time,  when  all  kinds  ot  trade  in  the 
United  States  are  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

I  will  now  take  notice  of  the  man  who  emigrates  to  America, 
and  has  money  with  him,  and  iheans  to  become  a  farmer.  First, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  price  of  land.  East  of  the  moun- 
tains, good  land  will  not  be  bought  under  from  80  to  120  dol- 
lars per  acre,  where  there  are  good  improvements ;  other  lands 
may  rate  from  five  dollars  to  a  higher  amount,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  and  the  improvements  made  thereon.  Land 
at  a  lower  rate  than  this  is  not  an  object  of  purchase,  as  the  soil 
is  so  thin  and  poor,  that  a  living  cannot  be  made  on  it,  without 
manuring  every  other  year  with  dung  or  plaster  of  Paris.  West 
of  the  mountains,  in  all  the  old  settlements,  land  may  be  bought 
from  80  dollars  per  acre  to  two  dollars.  In  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  other  new  countries,  very  good  land  may  be  bought  at  two 
dollars  per  acre :  but  this  land  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  far 
distant  from  an\  inhabitants.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  people 
who  are  improving  plantations,  that  are  six  miles  distant  from 
their  nearest  neighbour.  This,  however,  they  conceive  no  in- 
convenience, as  their  neighbour's  cattle  do  not  trouble  them, 
and  the  pea  vine  and  pasture  in  the  woods  are  so  luxuriant, 
added  to  a  short  mild  winter,  that  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  raise  any  quantity  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  hogs,  &c.  which 
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they  please:  these  animals  will  provide  for  themselves  during  the 
year,  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  tiiem,  except  giving 
them  salt  once  a  week  ;  and  when  old  enough  to  sell,  they 
always  meet  with  a  good  market.  Rut  this  continues  only  a 
few  years,  as  neighbours  are  daily  settling  around;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  pasture  in  the  woods  is  cut  down,  and  the  cattle 
must  be  taken  into  the  fields,  and  fed  during  the  wh>ter. 

A  good  market  is  always  to  be  had  in  these  new  countries,  on 
account  of  emigrants  settling,  who  want  all  iliat  the  farmers  have 
to  spare;  so  that  the  first  settlers  always  have  the  advantage, 
and  commonly  become  rich  men.  All  land;*  purchased  in  this 
country  are  in  fee  simple,  and  clear  of  all  rent  aid  annuities  for 
ever. 

As  to  mercantile  men  emigrating  to  this  part  of  the  world 
they  have  their  own  difficulties  as  well  as  others.  If  they  open 
in  the  wholesale  way,  they  have  commonly  to  give  six  months 
credit  to  country  merchants,  who  make  their  purchases  generally 
every  fall  and  spring ;  that  is,  what  they  purchase  in  the  spring 
is  payable  in  the  fall,  and  that  bought  in  the  Ml  is  payable  ia 
the  spring;  though  it  is  seldom  that  these  engagements  are 
punctually  fulfilled,  and  riders  and  collectors  are  always  out  dun- 
ning, and  often  bringing  suits  at  law,  for  the  recovery  of  their 
money.  Goods  ai  e  generally  sold  at  a  large  profit  when  bought 
on  credit ;  and  if  the  merchant  has  a  capital  to  support  him 
and  forms  a  connexion  with  punctual  country  merchants,  he  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  do  well. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  general  remarks. — The  description  I 
have  been  makitig  of  America  is  confined  to  the  United  States. 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  belong  to  the  British  government,  as 
also  Nova  Scotia.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  many  hundreds  of 
families  have  sold  their  lands  in  the  northern  states,  and  went 
into  Upper  Canada,  and  there  obtained  titles  bt  the  English 
government  for  lands  of  the  first  quality,  having  to  pay  only  a 
mere  trifle;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  are  coiiiposed  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  or  the  descendants  of  such.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  asked,  what  is  the  reason  the  people  living  under  a 
republican  form  of  government  should  transplant  themselves, 
and  tak€  refuge  under  a  monarchical  ? 
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There  are  several  reasons  that  may  be  assif;ned.  First,  during 
the  rovohition,  a  tuimber  of  royalists,  whose  property  was  confis- 
cated by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  removed  to  Upper 
Canada,  and  obtained  land  from  the  British  government.  The 
descendants  of  these  people  now  occupy  these  lands,  and  are  in 
easy  circumstances.  Another  reason  is,  thtt  the  land  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  generally  poor  thin  soil ;  whereas  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  more  fertile,  and  land  obtained  for  little  or  nothing,  and 
the  fleets  and  army  of  the  mother-country  able  to  protect  them 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  full  liberty  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  we  enjoyed  a  right  or  privilege 
to  previous  to  the  late  war,  but  is  not  granted  to  us  now.  We 
have  also  been  much  curtailed  in  the  East  hidia  trade,  by  the 
hite  peace  with  Great  Ikitain.  Another  reason  that  may  be 
assigned  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  moving  into  Cana- 
da, is,  that  taxes  are  very  light  in  Canada,  whereas  at  present  in 
the  United  States  taxation  is  heavy.  Add  to  tliis,  the  violent 
contention  and  party  spirit  that  prevails,  which  is  always  dis- 
gusting and  disagreeable  to  sober,  industrious,  well-disposed  citi- 
zens, and  ever  has  the  tendency  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
country.  Had  the  Americans  been  fully  united  in  sentiment  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  ^ast  war,  Canada  would  have  been  taken 
the  first  campaign.  Although  the  Canadians  are  very  loyal,  and 
fought, with  unexampled  courage,  yet  they  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  numbers.  Since  the  peace  the  emigration  to 
Canada  has  been  very  great,  and  that  country  is  settling  very 
fast.  There  has  also  been  an  emigration  from  the  southern 
states  into  the  Spanish  province  of  East  Florida,  where  they 
have  settled  themselves,  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  government. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  feuds  and  animosities  that  have 
hitherto  existed  will  now  be  shortly  done  away ;  and  that  the  un- 
thinking class  of  people  who  had  urged  on  the  war,  having  now 
suffered  a  disappointment,  and  been  the  means  of  loading  the 
country  with  a  national  debt,  and  by  no  means  having  bettered 
their  own  circumstances,  will  be  convinced  of  their  error. 

The  Americans  in  general  are  a  brave  and  generous  people, 
well-informed,  hospitable,  and  kind  ;  it  would  be  therefore,  the 
duty  of  emigrants,  when  settled  in  that  country,  not  to  be  the 
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first  to  lend  a  hand  in  disturbing  the  peace  ot'the  country; — it  is 
the  height  of  ingratitude,  as  they  ought  to  consider  that  they  have 
been  received,  and  granted  the  rights  of  citizenship  j  it  is  their 
duty,  therefore,  to  lend  a  hand  to  nothing  that  may  be  injurious 
to  their  adopted  country.  I  hope  Irish  emigrants  when  they 
arrive,  will  copy  after  some  of  the  rules  and  instructions  I  have 
pointed  out,  which,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  their  advantage,  as 
I  hope  it  uiay,  would  truly  be  a  great  happiness  and  gratifica- 
tion to  their  countryman  and  friend, 

Clembnts  Burleigh. 


LETTER  FROM  Mr.  R.  H.  BISHOP, 

A  Scotsman  settled  m  the  Western  Country  to  a  number  of  his 

Countrymen. 

Lexington,  November  4. 
Dear  Friends  and  Countrymen — I  received  yours  of  the 
6th  of  July ;  and  what  follows  will,  I  hope,  be  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  all  your  queries.  The  general  price  of  land  here,  at 
its  first  settlement,  is  from  two  to  three  dollars.  Land  sold  by 
congress  is  two  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  live  years.  The  manner  of 
clearing  is  to  cut  down  all  the  timber  below  a  foot  thick,  and  to 
notch  the  heavy  timber  all  round :  thus  the  growth  is  stopped, 
and  the  land  being  every  year  labored,  the  roots  gradually  die, 
and  are  torn  out ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  whole  field  is 
cleared.  Unless  what  is  used  in  fencing,  and  building,  and  fuel, 
and  such  purposes,  all  the  wood  is  burnt  upon  the  gronnd.  In 
the  most  of  places,  wood  is  no  more  thought  of  than  heath  and 
rushes  are  with  you.  Two  men,  who  are  ordinarily  expert  at 
hewing  wood,  can  easily,  in  two  months,  clear  as  much  land  as 
will  produce  food  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family  of  six  or 
eight  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  usual  for  those  who  bring  families 
to  settle,  to  rent  a  house  and  a  piece  of  clear  land  for  a  year  or 
so,  till  they  have  time  to  look  about  them,  make  a  convenient 
purchase,  and  get  a  house  of  their  own  raised.  The  first  houses 
which  are  built  upon  a  plantation  are  usually  raised  in  little 
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but  they  do  very  well  for  a  year  or  so,  till  the  family  has  time 
to  build  a  better. — The  people  are  every  where  exceedingly  kind 
and  obliging  to  new  comers,  and  render  them  all  the  comiort 
and  assistance  in  their  power;  they  have  all  once  known,  in  their 
own  case,  what  it  is  to  be  stratigers. —  There  are  at  no  times  any 
thing  like  a  market  for  produce,  such  as  that  in  the  old  country; 
but  there  always  is  some  little  market,  sometimes  better,  and 
sometimes  worse.  The  situation  of  society,  however,  ?s  such, 
that  very  little  cash  is  needed.  Every  family  who  has  the  least 
industry  may,  after  the  second  or  third  year,  easily  raise  within 
itself  almost  every  thing  that  is  necessary.  Salt,  and  iron,  and 
the  taxes  of  government,  which  are  by  no  means  heavy,  are 
almost  the  only  things  for  which  men  need  to  give  money. — 
Men's  persons  and  properties  are  here  as  safe  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world ;  while  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  is  fully  enjoyed ; 
law  and  justice  are  strictly  and  impartially  executed. — -Snakes, 
and  such  like,  are  here  no  more  dangerous  than  in  Carnwath 
Muir.  In  all  my  wanderings,  I  have  not  seen  above  half  a  dozen 
snakes,  nor  met  with  many  more  who  have  been  bit  by  them. 
When  any  are  hit  by  them,  they  have  always  a  simple  and  effi- 
cacious cure  at  hand. — Indians^  where  they  are  to  be  seen,  are 
equally  harmless. — Unless  it  is  along  some  of  the  large  rivers, 
where  the  people  are  at  certain  seasons  liable  to  the  fever  and 
ague,  the  country  is  every  where  healthy ;  the  people  in  general 
live  as  long,  and  are  subject  to  as  few  diseases  as  they  are  in 
Scotland.  The  weather,  in  summer,  is  considerably  hotter  than 
it  is  at  home ;  but  neither  1  nor  my  partner  have  found  it  the 
least  disagreeable.  We  have  only  worn  our  clothes  a  little 
lighter,  and  have  kept  in  the  house,  or  the  shade,  a  few  hours 
while  it  was  hottest.  To  be  out  in  the  evenings  and  mornings 
is  most  delightful. — A  brewer  or  a  snuth  along  with  you  will  be 
a  valuable  acquisition.  Each  of  these  branches  can  be  carried 
on  with  considerable  proht. 

I  could  fill  sheets  in  praise  of  the  country;  but  there  is  no- 
thing like  fact.  I  am  acquainted  with  hundreds  who  came  here 
within  these  twenty  years,  with  nothing  more  than  a  sound  con- 
stitution and  an  industrious  disposition,  who  have  raised  large 
families,  and  are  now  living  in  ease  and  affluence.  I  would  re- 
commend unto  you   to   conie   and  settle  upon   Eagle   v^reek 
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(Adams  county,  state  of  Ohio),  about  100  miles  nearer  you  than 
Lexington.    In  that  quarter  tliere  is  plenty  of  good  vacant  land. 
The  length  of  the  journey  there  is  from  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more to  Pitrsburg  bOO  miles ;  then  about  as  much  by  water 
down  the  river  Ohio.     In  preparing  for  such  a  long  journey, 
dispose  of  pvcry  thing  you   have,  except  your  body  and  bed- 
clothes.   The  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August,  is 
the  best  time  to  set  sail.     If  the  war  continues,  take  an  Ameri- 
can bottom.     It  makes  very  little  matter  whether  you  sail  for 
Baltimore  or  Philadelphia.    If  you  cannot  find  a  convenient  pas- 
sage for  one  of  these,  Newcastle,  or  Wilmington,  or  some  other 
place  upon  the  Delaware  river,  is  the  next  best  shift;     In  pack- 
ing up  your  clothes,  it   will  be  much  to  your  advantage  to  have 
them  put  into  as  light  trunks,  or  chests,  as  possible,  and  to  pack; 
them  very  hard.     Make  your  agreement  with  the  captain,  thaf 
you  furnish  your  own  provisions,  water  excepted;  and  see  that 
a  sufficient  stock  of  water  is  laid  in,  and  that  it  be  put  into  well- 
seasoned  vessels..    When  you  have  got   about  half  way,   it  is 
likely  that  the  seamen,  with  consent  of  the  captain,  may  set 
apart  a  few  hours  to  make  themselves  merry,  by  working  some 
antic  tricks  upon  you.     If  they  take  this  liberty,  by  no  meansi 
resent  j— take  a  laugh  also :  they  hurt  nobody.     Being  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  let  it  be  your  first  thing  to  enquire  for  Scots- 
men :  from  them  you  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion.    If  you  land  at  Baltimore,  ask  for  the  Rev.  Robert  Anon, 
Our  church  at  Philadelphia  is  at  present  vacant ;  but  there  is  a 
Mr.  Miller,  a  mason,  a  Scotsman,  who  will  be  exceedingly  hap- 
py to  see  you.    I  cannot  tell  you  where  he  lives;  but  there  is  not 
a  shopkeeper  but  has  a  printed  list  of  all  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants.    There  are  waggons  continually  passing  from  these  parts 
to  Pittsburg ;  make  the  best  bargain  you  can  with  one  or  more 
of  these  waggons  to  carry  your  women  and  children,  and  the 
men  of  you  may  travel  on  foot.    Set  off  in  company  with  one  of 
these  carriers'  waggons.     You  will  usually  travel  twenty  miles 
a-day.   When  you  pass  market  towns,  purchase  a  little  provision 
for  yourselves  and  horses.     When  you  have  advanced  about  60 
or  100  miles,  the  road  will  grow  rougher,  which  will  likely  ren- 
der it  necessarry  to  purchase  one  or  two  more  horses.     By  this 
time  you  vvijl  have  fallen  in  with  other  families  in  the  same  sitU- 
36. — VOL.  II.  2  z 
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ation  with  yourselves.  You  will  find  the  people  every  where  very 
freely  disposed  to  ask  every  thing,  and  tell  you  every  thing.  The 
sooner  you  get  into  their  manner,  it  will  be  the  more  advantage 
to  you  ;  but  be  always  on  your  guard  against  knaves.  You  will 
find  a  great  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences ;  but  with  a 
good  spirit,  and  an  indulgent  Heaven,  every  thing  becomes  easy. 
Your  expences  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  little  incidents,  which 
human  eye  cannot  foresee  ;  but  if,  after  you  have  discharged  all 
your  accounts  about  Greenock,  you  have  the  one-half  remaining, 
I  think  you  will  have  a  sufficiency ;  and,  upon  the  word  of  an 
honest  man,  I  positively  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  though  you 
were  to  lay  out  every  farthing  of  your  money,  if  it  brought  you 
in  health  to  your  destination,  you  will  be  considerable  gain- 
ers. I  don't  think  it  will  suit  men  in  your  situation  to  lay  out 
any  of  your  money  in  speculation,  upon  trading  articles ;  but 
you  may  consult  with  the  merchants  in  Greenock.  You  must 
likewise  observe  to  have  the  money  you  bring  into  America 
changed  into  dollars  or  gold  coin.  Take  care  and  secure  your 
liquor  well,  else  the  sailors  will  use  it  as  a  common  stock.  If 
any  of  you  are  skilled  in  music,  a  fiddle,  or  some  such  instru- 
rafent,  to  raise  the  spirits,  will  be  a  valuable  piece  of  furniture. 
Keep  as  much  above  deck  as  possible.  I  commend  you  all  to 
the  care  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  who  went  out  not  knowing 
whither  j  and  remain,  dear  brethreUj 

Robert  Hamilton  Bishop. 


LETTER  FROM  Mr.  D.  THOMAS, 

On  the  Climate  of  Indiana, 

Gbeatfield,  (Scipio,  Cayuga  County,  State  of  New  York.) 

6  iiioiih  2,  1817. 
Thy  question,  **  Whether  a  residence  in  Indiana  will  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  health  of  Emigrants  from  higher  latitudes?" 
should  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view,  though  in  strictness 
it  might  be  confined  to  the  effects  of  a  warmer  climate  on  the 
constitution. 
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:emperatiii'e,  where  the  atmosphere  is  equally 
dry,  pure,  elastic,  heavy,  electrical,  and  equal  at  all  times  in  its 
currents.  Without  such  agreement,  comparisons  must  be  im- 
perfect;  but,  from  a  general  review  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone,  I  know  of  no  series  of  facts  which  should  de- 
termine that  question  in  the  negative.  The  most  remarkable 
instances  of  longevity  on  record  take  their  date  from  countries 
further  south  than  the  object  of  this  enquiry;  and  though 
the  limits  of  human  life  have  been  abridged  since  that  day,  I 
cannot  discover  why  we  may  not  assign  a  full  average  of  health 
to  those  parallels  of  latitude. 

Clarke  mentions  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  that  an  English 
sea  captain  had  been  long  in  search  of  a  spot  the  most  exempt 
trom  disease,  where  he  might  pass  the  remnant  of  his  life;  and 
that,  after  having  visited  various  parts  of  the  world  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  fixed  on  the  Isle  of  Scio.  That  author  adds, 
•he  was  not  disappointed  The  south  point  of  this  island  is  in 
lat.  38»  14';  and  making  allowance  for  the  differenc3  of  cli- 
mate, we  must  pass  far  to  the  south  of  Indiana  to  find  winters 
»?oually  mild,  \ 

I  notice  these  instances,  because  many  of  our  citizens  appear 
,to  have  drawn  their  ideas  of  warm  climates  from  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  southern  states.     But  the  formation  and  climate  of 
that  district  is  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  same  paral- 
lels west  of  the  mountains.     There  the  distressing  heats  of  the 
day  are  often  protracted  till  towards  midnight,  and  the  deg'ree  is 
so  extraordinary  as  to  prevent  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  even  to 
the  native  exhausted  by  fatigue.    During  this  time,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Alleghany,  evening  is  attended  by  a  refreshing 
coolness ;  and  while  I  was  in  Indiana,  though  near  midsummer, 
I  passed  no  night  in  which  a  blanket  was  not  comfortable. 

This  coolness  at  evening  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  country 
north  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Cramer  informs  us, 
that  it  extends  southwardly  to  Mobile.  Why  should  the  climate 
of  New  York  be  more  healthy  than  that  of  Indiana  ?  It  Js  a  fact 
well  known  to  many,  that  ui  summer  we  have  weather  as  hot  as 
in  the  West  Indies.  This  heat  has  been  sufficient  to  produce 
^rom  our  marshes  every  form  of  fever  that  has  nrpvail^.i  .-p  ^..- 
western  waters.     The  mortality  attending  dysentery  in  diiFereut 
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parts  of  this  state  appears  to  have  been  as  great  as  in  any  cases 
of  that  malady  to  the  south.  Typhus  has  ravaged  our  most  airy 
situations ;  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  county  epidemicf 
have  been  uncommonly  fatal.  Emigrants  suffering  froir  rheu- 
matism or  consumption  have  much  to  hope  from  that  thmate ; 
and  I  know  of  no  disease  in  that  country  to  balance  this  advan- 
tage. 

There  are  now  living  in  Vincennes  four  Frenchmen  who  were 
at  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  who  have  lived  in  that  place 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years.  There  are  also  two  French  wo- 
men between  eighty  and  ninety  years  old ;  and  one  person  of  the 
name  of  Mills  lately  died,  aged  115  years.  These  instances 
may  show,  that  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  destructive  to  human 
life  in  that  country ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
have  not  been  selected  from  a  large  city,  but  a  frontier  town  of 
small  population. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  a  moit  important  view  of  the  subject. 
The  ease  and  safety  with  which  families  can  descend  the  Ohio 
has  made  that  river  the  great  thoroughfare  of  emigration  to  the 
south-western  states  j  and  the  loss  of  health,  and  often  of  life, 
experienced  by  new  comers,  ought  to  be  more  frequently  impu- 
ted to  the  injudicious  manner  of  performing  that  navigation, 
than  to  the  unhealthiness  of  those  countries. 

Descend  the  river  in  Autunnn,  after  the  frosts  have  commen- 
ced ;  for  by  ^hat  time  the  offensive  smell  from  the  shores  will 
have  abated.  Use  no  river  water  without  filtering.  This  opera- 
tion is  expeditiously  performed  in  a  vessel  like  an  upright  churn 
with  two  bottoms.  These  are  three  or  four  inches  apart ;  and 
the  upper,  in  which  a  number  of  small  holes  are  bored,  receives 
in  the  centre  a  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter,  extending  above  the 
vessel,  and  communicating  with  the  cavity  between  the  bottoms. 
After  spreading  a  cloth,  fill  the  upper  ^art  with  well-washed 
sand,  and  let  the  water  (from  a  vessel  above)  down  through  the 
tube.  In  a  short  time  it  will  rise  through  the  sand  divested  of 
its  impurities  or  sediments  in  sufficient  quantities  for  every  culi- 
Pf'iry  purpose.  In  a  few  days  the  apparatus  may  need  ( leani^ing ; 
as  the  filth  will  be  chiefly  below,  a  hole  opened  in  the  lower 
bottom  will  allow  it  to  pass  off.  If  the  water  has  not  an  agree- 
able coolness,  cyder  or  strong  beer  should  be  mixed  with  it  for 
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drink;   as  the  warmth,  without  such  stimulus,  will  relax  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  and  predispose  to  disease. 

Lay  in  plenty  of  good  wholesome  provisions.  Travellers 
should  never  change  their  diet  for  the  worse.  The  fatigues  of 
mind  and  body,  in  most  cases,  require  that  it  .should  be  for  the 
better.  To  live  economically  is  to  live  conjfortably.  Any  addi- 
tional expence  in  provisions  would  not  go  far  in  paying  a  doc- 
tor's bill,  without  taking  into  view  loss,  of  tinje  anu  of  comfort 
or  the  expences  of  nursing. 

Go  not  in  a  vessel  with  a  bad  roof.  A  crowded  boat  is  an  in- 
convenient place  to  dry  wet  clothes ;  and  the  damage  sustained 
in  furniture  would  more  than  pay  the  expence  of  being  comfort- 
abty  sheltered,  ithout  considering  the  probable  loss  of  health. 
Bending  their  boards  over  head  is  not  sulBcient ;  I  have  seen 
none  of  tliese  roofs  that  would  not  admit  a  driving  shower  of 
rain. 

If  spirituous  liquors  are  taken,  let  the  quantity  be  cautiously 
regulated.  Every  excess  debilitates  the  system  ;  and  to  think  of 
escaping  disease  by  keeping  alv\ays  ^'Jull"  is  desperate  folly. 
When  fever  attacks  such  subjects,  it  is  commonly  fatal.  Some 
men  wlio  have  travelled  much,  and  who  have  no  moral  or  reli- 
gious scruples  to  disj,uade  them,  totally  ab  .ain  from  spirits  in 
unhealthy  .siruations.  Eating  rich  wholesome  food  guards  the 
stomach  much  better  from  infection  :'nor  would  I  omit  in  the 
list  of  such  articles,  well-cured  ham  and  strong  ct^fFee. 

If  the  weacher  become  warm,  guard  well  against  the  smell  of 
bilge  water.  But  if  you  must  descend  in  the  spring,  go  early. 
Avoid  all  deia;,  ;  and  remember- you  <r\?  fleeing  for  your  lives.  J 
have  seen  the  havoc,  and  1  believed  not  till  then.  Nail  boards 
ever  head,  to  keep  off  tke  heat  of  the  roof;  for  sonietimes  it 
will  remind  y«i  @£  an  avea. 

On  landing,  you  ought  first  to  secure  yourselves  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  Water  from  brooks  should  be  filtered  ' 
biif  depend  not  on  these  ckring  summer.  If  sprmgs  are  not 
convenient,  dig  Wf  lis  :  it  is  much  cheaper  to  do  this  than  to  be 
WicV  Much  of  the  sickness  oi  new  countnes  pf«>ceeds  from  bad 
water. 

Let  nothing  tempt  you  to  fish  in  warm  weather  immediateiv 
on  changing  your  ^-iimate.     The  pffiuvia  of  the  shores  is  poison. 
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To  get  wet,  and  lie  out  all  night,  is  little  short  of  madness. 
Fresh  fish  are  unwholesome,  unless  it  be  for  a  slight  change  of 
diet.  We  know  of  no  country  that  has  been  healthy  where 
the  inhabitants  live  on  fresh  fish.  But  if  you  must  have  them 
buy  them  ;  any  price  is  cheaper  than  health.  If  you  must  fish, 
do  it  in  the  day  time,  and  be  comfortably  sheltered  at  night. 
Be  also  cautious  of  using  much  fresh  meat  from  the  woods. 

If  you  feel  indisposed,  wait  not  till  you  are  down  sick,  but 
take  medicine  without  delay.  If  the  stomach  be  foul,  which  is 
the  case  at  the  commencement  of  all  fevers,  take  an  emetic 
and  then  brace  up  with  bark.  If  this  is  too  bad,  take  pearl-ash 
dissolved  in  water,  half  a  gill,  not  too  strong,  three  times  a  day, 
fasting.  Whatever  may  be  the  offending  cause  (except  the  case 
be  mechanical),  it  will  in  some  measure  neutralize  it,  though 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  wiil  be  insufficient.  I  have  seen 
no  medicine  quicker  in  its  operation ;  and  on  myself  the  most 
distressing  symptoms  were  relieved  in  half  an  hour.  Since  that 
it  has  been  tried  with  equal  success  by  others.  In  dysentery  it 
has  been  considered  a  specific,  and  probably  no  medicine  will 
better  merit  that  character ;  for  we  know  of  no  case  of  this  dis- 
ease where  relief  was  not  obtained  by  the  use  of  it.  It  may  be 
procured  at  Vincennes,  and  probably  at  Cincinnati  5  but  it  is 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  western  country. 

Keep  away  fron)  the  flats  on  the  rivers ;  and  let  not  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  induce  you  to  cultivate  it,  until  you  are  natural- 
ized to  the  climate,  or  niore  properly,  recovered  from  all  the 
fatigues  attending  emigration,  for  it  ie  necessary  that  the  mind 
Jihould  be  composed  as  well  as  the  body.  Land  of  an  inferior 
quality  in  a  high,  airy  situation,  will  yield  greater  real  profits. 

Let  me  caution  the  emigrant  on  one  point  more,  and  I  have 
done.  The  water  in  the  Ohio  country,  as  in  this  (which  is  only 
a  continuation  of  it)  is  in  many  places  strongly  impregnated  by 
lime.  The  effects  of  this  on  children  just  weaned  have  often 
proved  fatal,  by  inducing  dianhcea,  which  soon  exhausts  the 
patient ;  and  no  medicine  can  give  relief  while  the  occasional 
cause  is  not  removed.  This  is  easily  done,  by  refusing  water, 
and  giving  cow's  milk.  If  the  disease  is  fur  advanced,  paregoric 
may  be  necessary  to  abate  the  irritability.  I  first  discovered  the 
weneut  of  tliis  trcaiUicrst  on  one  of  my  chiidu-n,  wlio  sceuieu 
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wasting  to  a  skeleton,   and  have   witnessed  much  of  its  good 
effects  since. 

^  Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

cDn  ^i.         o  ,  Davjd  Thomas. 

S.  R.  Brown,  Auburn,  State  oj  New  York. 

Emigrants  who  prefer  the  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  and  who  remove  from  the  northern 
parts  of  New  York,   Vermont,    New  Hampshire,   Province  of 
Maine,  &c.  would  do  well  to  embark  at  Hamilton,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany river,    where    they   ought    to  arrive  about  the  20th  of 
March,  in  order  to  descend  the  river  the  first  freshets.     Boats 
are  easily  procured  on  the  spot,  of  various  sizes:  the  navigation 
of  the  Alleghany  is  easy  and  safej  only  two  or  three  accidents 
have  happened  since  the  settlement  of  the  country.     Those  who 
intend  settling  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  or  Mississippi,  would 
do  well  to  descend  on  rafts  of  white  pine  boards,   which,  if 
properly  constructed,   are  as  safe  and  more  convenient  for  a 
family,  than  a  common  boat.     Boards  of  an  excellent  quality 
can  be  purchased  at  Hamilton  for  75  cents  per   100  teet.     If 
not  wanted  for  building  by  the  emigrant,  they  will  command  a 
ready  sale  at  all  the  viUagss  and  towns  between  Pittsburg  and 
Louisville.      Provisions   are   scarce  and  extravagantly  high  at 
Olean  Point ;  consequently  travellers  and  families  ought  to  lay 
in  a  stock  in  the  rich  and  populous  counties  of  Cayuga  and  On- 
tario.    It  would  be  ruinous  for  families  to  embark' as  late  as  the 
first  of  May. 

The  road  from  Geneva  to  Hamilton  is  good  in  winter,  horri- 
ble in  April,  tolerable  in  summer.  The  distance  from  Hamiltori 
to  Pittsburg,  by  water,  is  300  miles. 

The  distance  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  bv 
water,  is  1188  miles.  '    ^ 

There  are  two  great  leading  roads  to  the  western  country :  the 
one  through  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  the  other  through  New 
York :  families  moving  to  the  western  country  generally  take 
the  one  most  contiguous  to  them.  The  most  common  mode  » 
to  travel  by  waggons  of  their  own;  in  which  case  thcv  prmldc 
food  for  themselves  and  their  horses,  and  are  aciHuun-uiat^H 
with  lodpings  at  the  different  houses  where  they  stop  all  night^ 
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The  c!»ar<;e  for  tlils  accominoilation  is  generally  very  inudenit?; 
and  when  the  moving  family  is  poor,  the  payment  is  often  dis- 
pensed with. 

There  are  so  many  different  points  from  whence  emigrants  set 
out,  and  to  which  they  go,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
that  will  apply  to  them  all.  Probably  the  following  view  rnay 
be  the  most  intelligible. 

A  waggon  with  two  horses  can  accommodate  seven  persons, 
and  can  travel  with  tolerable  ease  twenty  miles  a  day,  the  Sun- 
days being  devoted  to  rest ;  and,  by  travelling  economically,  the 
whole  expence  will  not  exceed  two  dollars  per  day,  or  fourteen 
dollars  per  week,  in  which  the  family  can  travel  120  miles. 
At  this  rate,  a  family  of  seven  can  travel  from  Connecticut  to 
Cleveland,  600  miles,  for  70  dollars ;  or  from  Philadelphia  to 
Zanesville,  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  425  miles,  for 
about  60  dollars.  On  the  latter  route,  a  great  many  waggons 
travel  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg;  and  it  was  before 
stated,  that  waggon-hire  was  about  five  dollars  per  cwt.  for  both 
persons  and  property.  The  carriage  of  a  family  of  seven,  by 
this  conveyance,  would  cost  about  45  dollars,  besides  their 
board;  which  appears  more  in  proportion  than  by  the  other 
mode :  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  way  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  purchase  horses  or  waggons,  which  in  the  Eastern  states 
are  pretty  dear,  and  there  is  no  wear  and  tear*  A  considerable 
saving  can  frequently  be  made  on  both  routes  by  water  convey- 
ance ;  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio 
river.  The  stage  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  is  the  most 
agreeable  and  expeditious  mode  of  travelling  on  that  road,  and 
is  preferred  by  9uch  as  can  afford  the  expence. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  two  publications  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Birkbeck,  a  practical  English  farmer,  who  has  lately  remov- 
ed from  this  country  to  America.  The  publications  referred  to 
are,  "  Notes  on  his  journey  in  America,"  and  "  Letters  from  the 

Illinois." 

Emigration  to  the  extreme  limits  of  this  western  America  will 
not  repair  a  bad  character.  If  a  man  would  recover  a  lost  repu- 
tation, let  him  reform,  and  remain  at  home.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  I  believe,  is  it  more  difficult  to  assume  the  position  of  an 
honesi  and  correct  man,  with  a  tainted  reputation.     There  are 
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people  in  England  so  uninformed  of  the  state  of  society  here,  as 
to  imagine  that  men  may  abscond  for  their  misdeeds  in  that 
country,  and  be  received  in  this  as  tliough  nothing  had  happen- 
ed :  but  the  best  they  can  hope  for  is  obscurity,  and  that  is  a 
privilege  they  very  rarely  obtain. 

Grain  is  cheap  in  America;  but  every  other  article  of  neces- 
sity and  convenience  is  dear,  in  comparison. 

All  agree  in  one  sentiment,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Uni- 
on, in  the  new  settlements  or  the  old,  where  an  industrious  man 
need  be  at  a  loss  for  the  comforts  of  a  good  livelihood.  One  of 
them,  a  hatter,  resolves  to  remain  in  his  old  position,  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  are  in  this  western  country,  he  says,  more  arti- 
zans  than  materials.  IShoemaUcrs  are  standing  still  for  want  of 
leather,  and  tanners  for  want  of  hides. 

The  grand  in  scenery  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear,  by  Ameri- 
can lips,  called  disgusting,  because  the  surface  would  be  too 
rude  for  the  plough ;  and  the  epithet  of  elegant  is  used  on  every 
occasion  of  commendation  but  that  to  which  it  is  appropriate  in 
the  English  language.  An  elegant  improvement  is  a  cabin  of 
rude  logs,  atid  a  few  acres  with  the  trees  cut  down  to  the  height 
of  three  feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  worm-fence,  or  zig-zag  rail- 
ing. You  hear  of  an  elegant  mill,  an  elegant  orchard,  an  ele- 
gant tan-yard,  &c.  and  familiarly  of  elegant  roads,  meaning 
such  as  you  may  pass  without  extreme  peril.  Tiie  word  implies 
eligibility  or  usefulness  in  America,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
taste;  which  is  a  term  as  strange  to  the  American  language, 
where  I  have  heard  it  spoken,  as  comfort  is  said  to  be  to  the 
French,  and  for  a  similar  reason  : — tlie  idea  has  not  yet  reached 
them.  Nature  has  not  yet  displayed  to  them  those  charms  of 
distant  and  various  prospect,  which  will  delight  the  future  in- 
habitants of  this  nobler  country. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  that  those  who  are  not  screwed  up  to 
the  full  pitch  of  enterprise  had  better  remain  in  Old  England, 
than  attempt  agriculture,  or  business  of  any  kind  (manual  ope- 
rations excepted),  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Emigrants  from  Eu- 
rope are  too  apt  to  linger  in  the  eastern  cities,  wasting  their 
time,  their  money,  and  their  resolution.  They  should  push  out 
westward  without  delay,  where  they  can  live  cheaply  until  thcv 
fix  themselves.  Two  dollars,  saved  in  Peimsylvania,  will 
37. — VOL.  II.  .^  A 
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chase  an  acre  of  good  land  in  the  Illinois.  The  land  carriage 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per 
cwt.  (1001b.)  Clothing,  razors,  pocket-knives,  pencil»<,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  light  articles  in  general,  of  constant 
usefulness,  ought  to  be  carried  even  at  this  expence ;  and  books, 
which  are  scarce,  and  much  wanted  in  the  west.  Good  gun- 
locks  are  rare,  and  difficult  to  procure.  No  heavy  implements 
will  pay  carriage.  A  pocket  compass  is  indispensable  for  every 
stranger  who  ventures  alone  into  the  woods  of  America ;  and 
he  should  always  carry  the  means  of  lighting  a  iire ;  f(>r  the  tra- 
veller, when  he  starts  in  the  morning  on  a  wilderness  journey, 
little  knows  where  he  may  next  lay  his  head.  Tow  rubbed  with 
gunpowder  is  good  tinder.  A  few  biscuits,  a  phial  of  spirits,  a 
tomahawk,  and  a  good  blanket,  are  necessary  articles.  Overta- 
ken by  night,  or  bewildered,  if  thus  provided,  you  may  be  really 
comfortable  by  your  blazing  fire ;  when  without  them  you  would 
feel  dismal  and  disconsolate.  A  dog  is  a  pleasant  and  useful  fel- 
low-traveller in  the  back  wood^.  You  should  make  your  fire 
with  a  fallen  tree  for  a  back  log,  and  lie  to  leeward,  with  your 
feet  towards  it.  The  smoke  flying  over  will  preserve  you  from 
the  damp  air  and  musquitoes.  Tie  your  horse  with  a  long  rein 
to  the  end  of  a  bough,  or  the  top  of  a  young  hickory  tree,  which 
will  allow  him  to  graze  or  browse ;  and  change  his  position,  if 
you  awake  in  the  night. 

We  lodged  in  a  cabin  at  a  very  new  town  called  Mount  Ver- 
non, on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Here  we  found  the  people  of  a 
cast  confirming  my  aversion  to  a  settlement  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  large  navigable  river.  Every  hamlet  is  demoralized;^ 
and  every  plantation  is  liable  to  outrage,  within  a  short  distance 
of  such  a  thoroughfare. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  for  ourselves  a  good  position,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  friends,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  at  a 
price  which  common  prudence  would  justify,  or  indeed  at  any 
price.  Having  given  up  the  Ohio,  we  found  nothing  attractive 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Indiana ;  and  situations  to  the  south,  on 
the  Ohio  river  bounding  that  state,  were  so  well  culled  as  to  be 
in  the  predicament  above  described, — offering  no  room  for  us 
without  great  sacrifices  of  money  and  society.  The  western  side 
of  Indiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  is  liable  to  the  same 
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r^nd  other  objections.     The  northern  part  of  Indiana  is  still  in 
^possession  ot  the  Indians.     But  a  few  miles  farther  west  opened 
•our  way  into  a  country  preferable  in  itself  to  any  we  had  aeen, 
where  we  could  choose  for  ourselves,  and  to  which  we  could  in- 
vite our  friends ;  and  where,  in  regard  to  communication  with 
£urope,  we  could  command  equal  facilities,  and  foresee  greater, 
than  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  being  ^o  much  nearer  the  grand  out- 
let at  New  Orkans.     I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  election  we 
/have  made  in  the  Illinois,  that  I  have  not  for  a  moment  felt  a 
disposition  to  recede ;  and  much  as  I  should  lament  that  our 
English  friends  should  stop  «hort  of  us,  some  amends  even  for 
that  would  be  made  by  the  higher  order  of  settlers,  whom  simi- 
lar motives  brirtg  constantly  into  our  very  track.     Society  we 
shall  not  want,  I  believe  j  and  with  the  fear  of  that  want  every 
other  fear  has  vanished.     Tlie  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  we 
shall  obtain  with  ease  and  in  abundance:  ponnp  and  state  will 
follow  but  too  quickly. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. — Make  an  effort,  and  ex- 
tricate yourself  and  family  completely,  by  removing  into  this 
country.     When  1  last  saw  you,  twelve  months  ago,  I  did  not 
think   favorably  of  your  prospects:  if  things  have  turned  out 
better,  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  you  will  not  need  the 
advice  I  am  preparing  for  you.     But  if  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ments have  assailed  you,  as  I  feared,  and  you  can  honorably 
make  your   escape,    with  the  means  of  transmitting  yourself 
hither,  and  100  pounds  sterling  to  spare, — don't  hesitate.     In 
«ix  months  after  I  shall  have  welcomed  you,  barring  accidents, 
you  shall  discover  that  you  are  become  rich,  for  you  shall  feel 
that  you  are  independent;  and  I  think  that  will  be  the  most  de- 
lightful sensation  you  ever  experienced;  for  you  will  receive  it 
multiplied  as  it  were  by  the  number  of  your  family,  as  your 
troubles  now  are.     It  is  not,  however,  a  sort  of  independence 
that  will  excuse  you  from  labor,  or  afford  you  many  luxuries, 
that  is,  costly  luxuries.     I  will  state  to  you  what  I  have  learnt, 
from  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  inquiry,  and  a  little  expe- 
rience; then  you  will  form  your  own  judgment.     In  the  first 
place,  the  voyage — That  will  cost,  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia, 
provided  you  take  it,  as  no  doubt  you  would,  in  the  cheapest 
way,  twelve  guineas  each,  for  a  birth,  fire,  and  water,  for  your- 
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self  and  wife,  mid  half-price  or  less  for  vour  children ;  besides 
provisions,  which  you  will  furnish.  Then  the  journey— Over 
the  mountains  to  Pittsburg,  down  the  Ohio  to  Shawnee  Town, 
and  from  thence  to  our  settlement,  50  miles  north,  will  amount 
to  five  pounds  sterling  per  head*  If  you  arrive  here  as  early  as 
May,  or  even  Juno,  another  five  pounds  per  head  will  carry  you 
on  to  that  point,  where  you  may  take  your  leave  of  dependance 
on  any  thing  earthly  but  your  own  exertions.  At  this  time  I 
suppose  you  to  have  remaining  one  hundred  pounds  (borrowed 
probably  from  some  English  friends,  who  rely  on  vour  integrity, 
and  who  may  have  directed  the  interest  to  "be  paid  lo  me  on 
their  behalf,  and  the  piincipal  in  due  season). —.We  will  now,  if 
you  please,  turn  it  into  dollars,  aud  consider  how  it  may  be  dis- 
posed of.  A  hundred  pounds  sterling  will  go  a  great  way  in 
dollars.  With  80  dollars  you  will  « enter  a  quarter  section  of 
land;"  that  is^  you  will  purchase  at  the  land-office  160  acres, 
and  pay  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money,  looking  to  the  land 
to  reward,  your  pains  with  the  means  of  discharging  the  other 
three-fourths  as  they  become  due,  in  two,  three,  and  four  years. 
You  will  build  a  house  with  50  dollars,  and  you  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely comfortable  and  convenient,  as  it  will  be  really  and  truly 
yours.  Two  horses  will  cost,  with  harness  and  plough,  100. 
Cows,  and  hogs,  and  seed  corn,  and  fencing,  with  other  expen- 
ces,  will  require  the  remaining  210  dollars.  This  beginning, 
humble  as  it  appears,  is  affluence  and  splendor,  compared  with 
the  original  outfit  of  settlers  in  general.  Yet  no  man  remains  in 
poverty,  who  possesses  even  moderate  industry  and  economy, 
and  especially  of  time.  You  would  ot  course  bring  with  you  your 
sea-bedding  and  store  of  blankets,  for  you  will  need  them  on  the 
Ohio;  and  you  should  leave  England  with  a  good  stock  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  Your  luggage  must  be  composed  of  light  articles, 
on  account  of  the  costly  land -carriage  from  the  eastern  port  to 
Pittsburg,  which  will  be  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  1001b. 
nearly  sixpence  sterling  per  pound.  A  few  simple  medicines  of 
good  quality  are  indispensable,  such  as  calomel,  bark  in  powder, 
castor  oil,  calcined  magnesia,  and  laudanum  :  they  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  on  the  voyage  and  journey,  a<j  well  as 
after  your  arrival.  Change  of  climate  and  situation  will  produce 
temporary  indisposition ;  but  with  prompt  and  judicious  treat. 
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<ttiem%  which  Js  happily  of  the  most  simple  kind,  tiie  complaints 
to  which  new  comers  are  liable  are  seldom  dangerous  or  difficult 
ito  overcome. 


if  Houseliold  furniture  is  to  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
pretty  well  made.  The  woods  furnish  cherry  and  Wack  walnut, 
and  probably  various  other  kinds  of  timber  suitable  for  cabinet- 
.makn)g;  and  workmen  of  that  desciiption  are  not  very  rare 
Beds  and  bedding  should  be  brought  out.  Kitchen  furni'ture  is 
found  at  the  stores.  Groceries  in  general  have  been  received 
from  your  city  or  Baltimore;  now  they  come  from  New  Orlean«=- 
coffee  is  about  forty  cents  per  pound  j  sugar,  from  twentv-two 
'  to  fifty  cents;  tea,  two  dollars  fifty  cents;  salt  is  found  or  made 
in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  in  various  parts  of  the  west- 
ern country.  Vast  quantities  of  pork  and  beef  are  cured  for  the 
southern  market.  The  demand  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in- 
creases so  rapidly,  that  the  supply  does  not  always  keep  pace 
with  It ;  and  those  who  want  money  or  foresight  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  pay  high  prices.  High  prices  stimulate  the  produ- 
cer; supply  ,s  increased;  and  the  articles  soon  recover  their  due 
icvel,  untd  a  similar  cause  operates  in  again  occasioning  a  tem- 
porary scarcity.  Thus,  salt  which  might  be  afforded  at  seventy- 
hve  cents  per  bushel,  now  sells  at  two  dollars  and  upwards       ' 

Nothing  but  fencing  and  providing  water  for  stock  is  wanted 
to  reduce  a  prairie  inio  the  condition  of  useful  grass  land-  and 
from  that  state,  we  all  know,  the  transition  to  arable  is  throuch 
a  smiple  process,  easy  to  perform,  and  profitable  as  it  goes  on 
ihus,  no  addition,  except  the  above  on  the  score  of  improve' 
inent  is  to  be  made  to  the  first  cost,  as  regards  the  land 
buildings,  proportioned  to  the  owner's  inclination  ( r  purse  are 
of  course  requisite  on  every  estate.  The  dividing  a  section  (six 
hundred  and  forty  acres)  into  inclosures  of  twenty-five  acres 
each,  with  proper  avenues  of  communication,  each  inclosure 
being  supplied  with  water  in  the  most  convenient  manner  and 
hve  hedges  planted  or  sown,  will  cost  less  than  two  dollal^s  per 
acre.  I  his,  added  to  the  purchase  money,  when  the  whole  is 
paid,  will  amount  to  eighteen  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  or  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  for  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
Calculations  on  the  capital  to  be  employed  or  expended  on' 
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buildings,  and  stock  alive  and  daad,  would  be  futile,  as  this 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  means.     The  larger  the  amount 
within  the  limits  of  utility,  the  greater  the  profit ;  but,  as  the 
necessary  outgoings  are  trifling,  a  small  sum  will  do.     Two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  these  purposes  would  place  the 
owner  in  a  state  of  comfort,  and  even  affluence.     I  conclude 
from  these  data,  that  an  English  fanner,  possessing  three  ihou- 
sand  pounds,    besides  the  charges  of  removal,   may  establish 
himself  well  as  a  proprietor  and  occupier  of  such  an  estate.     1 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  you  to  do  as  I  have  done  ; 
— that  is,  to  head  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  provide  for  your 
friends  where  the  lands  are  yei  unappropriated.    After  traversing 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  looking  out  for  a  tract  suited  to 
my  own  views,  and  those  of  a  number  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  signified  their  intentions  of  following  our  example,  I  have 
fixed  on  this  spot  in  Illinois,  and  am  the  better  pleased  with  it, 
the  moie  I  see  of  it.     As  to  obtaining  laborers ;  a  single  settler 
may  get  his  labor  done  by  the  piece  on  moderate  terms,  not 
higher  than  in  some  parts  of  England;   but  if  many  families 
eettle  together,  all  requiring  this  article,  and  none  supplying  it, 
they  must  obtain  it  from  elsewhere.     Let  them  import  English 
labourers,  or  make  advantageous  proposals  to  such  as  are  con- 
tinually arriving  at  the  eastern  ports.     Provisio.is  are  cheap  of 
course :  wheat  3s.  4d.  sterling,  per  bushel  j  beef  and  pork  2d. 
per  pound  J  groceries  and  clothing  dear.     Building  moderate, 
either  by  wood  or  brick :  bricks  are  laid  by  the  thousand,  at 
eight  dollars  or  under,  including  lime. — Horses,  60  to  100  dol- 
lars; or  upwards;  cows,   10  to  20  dollars;  sows,  3  to  5  dollars. 
Society  is  made  up  of  new  comers  chiefly,  and  of  course  must 
partake  of  the  leading  characters  of  these.     There  is  generally 
a  little  bias  of  attraction  in  a  newly  settled  neighbourhood, 
which  brings  emigrants  from  some  particular  st^te  or  country  to 
that  spot ;  and  thus  a  tone  is  given  to  the  society.     Where  we 
are  settling,  society  is  yet  unborn  as  it  were.     It  will,  as  in 
other  places,  be  made  up  of  such  as  come  j  among  whom  Engr 
lish  farmers,  I  presume,  will  form  a  large  proportion.— .Mecha- 
nic's wages,  1   dollar  to  If,     Carpenters,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
brickmakers,  and  bricklayers,  are  among  the  first  in  requisition 
for  a  new  settlement;  others  follow  in  course, — tanners,  sad- 
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tflers,  tailors,  hatters,  tinworkers,  &c.  &c.— We  rely  on  good 
markets  for  produce,  through  the  grand  navigable  communica- 
tion we  enjoy  with  the  ocean — The  manufactures  of  cotton, 
woollen,  linen,  &c.  are  not  at  present  eligible.  Beer,  spirits, 
potterj,  tanning,  are  objects  of  immediate  attention.  Imple- 
ments are  cheap,  till  you  commence  with  the  iron.  A  waggon, 
35  or  40  dollars,  exclusive  of  tier  to  wheels.     A  strong  waggon 

for  the  road  complete  will  amount  to  160  dollars  or  upwards. 

The  best  mode  of  com-ng  from  England  to  this  part  of  the 
western  country  is  by  an  eastern  port,  thence  to  Pittsburg,  and 
down  the  Ohio  to  Shawnee  Town,  Clothing,  bedding,  and 
household  linen,  simple  medicines  of  the  best  qualityj  and  sun- 
dry small  articles  of  cutlery  and  light  tools,  are  the  best  things 
for  an  emigrant  to  bring  out. — I  can  hardly  reply  to  your  inquiry 
about  the  manner  of  travelling  j  it  must  be  suited  to  the  party. 
Horseback  is  the  most  pleasant  and  expeditious ;  on  foot  the 
cheapest:  a  light  waggon  is  eligible  in  some  cases j  in  others, 
the  stage  is  a  necessary  evil. 


This  seems  the  most  proper  place  to  introduce  some  extracts 
from  a  work  of  Mr.  Fearon,  a  recent  traveller  in  the  United 
States.  This  publication  contains  many  useful  observations, 
though  the  author  is  generally  thought  to  have  viewed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  through  an  unfavorable  medium  j  to 
have  been  disposed  to  exaggerate  what  was  faulty,  and  diminish 
what  was  good:  and  it  *nust  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  tincture 
of  acrimony  diffused  through  the  work  which  gives  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  supposition.  The  author  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  views  and  objects  in  visiting  the  United  States. 

I  was  deputed  by  a  circle  of  friends,  whose  persons  and  wh<ke 
interests  are  most  d^ar  to  me,  to  visit  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  materials  to  regulate 
their  decision  on  the  subject  of  emigration.  Into  the  motives 
and  the  views  which  led  to  this  proposed  measure  on  their  patt^ 
it  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  enter  much  in  detail  j  they  arfe>' 
I  fear,  known  and  felt  too  generally  to  render  description  nece^^i 
sary.  .,.  Hr.;,;^ 

Emigration  had,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  assumeH  a  to- 
tally new  character:  it  Has  no  longer  merely  the  poor,  the  idl^^ 
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the  proflrgate,  or  the  wildly  speculative,  who  were  proposing  ttT 
quit  their  native  country;  but  metr  also  of  capital,  of  industry,  of 
sober  habits  and  regular  pursuits  ;  men  of  reflection,  who  appre- 
hended approaching  evils ;  men  of  upright  and  conscientious 
n>inds,  to  whose  happiness  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  essen- 
tial ;  and  men  of  domestic  feelings,  who  wished  to  provide  fw 
the  future  support  and  prosperity  of  their  offspring. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these  it  was,  that  my  friends  di- 
rected their  thoughts,  in  the  way  of  enquiry  merely,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  emigration  to  America ;  having  so  done,  they  naturally 
set  themselves  seriously  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  charac^er  of  the  people ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  information.  Most  of 
the  books  which  they  could  procure  contained  statements  which 
were  evidently  partial  j  some  were  written  to  exalt  and  some  to 
vilify  the  situation  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  but  no;:e 
of  them  possessed  that  kind  of  information  which  was  wanted  by 
my  friends ;  no  lists  of  prices,  of  wages,  rents,  &:c. ;  no  state- 
ments, or  but  imperfect  ones,  relative  to  individual  trades  or 
manufactures  j  little  or  nothing,  in  short,  of  that  homely  kind 
of  intelligence  which  was  wanted  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was, 
at  length,  resolved  that  some  one  should  visit  the  country  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries — the  lot  fell  upon  myself;  but  I 
owe  it  in  justice  both  to  the  public  and  to  myself  to  state,  that 
circumstances,  which,  at  the  time,  left  me  free  from  my  usual 
pursuits,  rather  than  any  supposed  peculiar  fitness  for  the  under- 
taking* guided  their  choice  of  me  for  the  task ;  although  it  is 
among  the  first  pleasures  of  my  life  to  reflect  that  they  relied,  at 
least,  upon  my  faithfulness  and  industry. 

Recurring  to  the  fact  of  publication,  I  pretend  tu  few,  if  any, 
of  the  accomplishments  which  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  re- 
gular traveller,  writing  professedly  for  the  instructions  or  amuse- 
ment of  the  public.  The  information,  however,  which  I  was 
deputed  to  collect,  I  sought  for  with  all  the  diligence,  and  for- 
warded with  all  the  accuracy,  in  my  power.  It  was  my  wish  to 
put  my  friends  as  much  as  possib'e  into  my  situation — to  inform 
them  both  of  what  I  saw  myself,  and  what  I  learned  from  others^ 
where  I  thought  that  information  might  be  relied  upon.  My 
enquiries  were  facilitated  by  various  introductions,  and  aided  by 
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some  personal  friends  who  had  previously  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica. 

In  Mr.  Fearon's  first  Report  there  occurs  the  following  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  state  of  building  and  other  mechanic  arts 
at  New  York. 

In  answer  to  the  various  enquiries  relative  to  their  trades  and 
professions,  made  by  our  several  friends,  I  shall  now  proceed 
briefly  to  give  the  purport  of  ail  the  information  which  I  have 
hitherto  collected  either  by  my  own  observation  or  through  the 
means  of  the  introductions  given  me ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  shall 
not  confine  i|iyself  to  their  form  of  question  and  answer,  as  the 
same  fact  will,  in  many  instances,  reply  to  several  of  their  que- 
ries ;  and  I  should  wish  to  give  the  information  in  as  clear  and 
compressed  a  manner  as  lies  within  my  power. 

Building  appears  brisk  in  the  city.     It  is  generally  performed 
by  contract.     A  person  intending  to  have  a  house  erected  con- 
tracts with  a  professed  builder  i  the  builder,  with  a  bricklayer; 
and  he,  with  all  others  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  de- 
sign.    In  some  cases,  a  builder  is  a  sort  of  head  workman,  for 
the  purpose  of  overseeing  the  others ;  receiving  for  his  agency 
seven-pence  per  day  from  the  wages  of  each  man  ;  the  men  be- 
ing employed  and  paid  by  him.     There  are  occasional  instances 
in  which  there  is  no  contracc,  every  thing  being  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  measure  and  value.     In  the  city,  houses  of  wood  are  not  . 
now  allowed,  but  in  the  environs  they  are  very  general;  and 
many  of  them  handsome  in  appearance.     They  are  commonly 
of  two  stories,  and  painted  white,  with  green  shutters.     The 
expence  of  a  frame  (wood)  house  is  materially  affected  by  situa- 
tion :  on  an  average,  they  will  cost  to  erect  about  the  same  as  a 
brick  house  in  England.    The  builder  is  sometimes  his  own  tim- 
ber-merchant.   Indeed,  all  men  here  know  a  portion,  and  enter 
a  little  into  every  thing.— the  necessary  consequence  of  a  com- 
paratively new  state  of  society. 

The  timber,  or  (as  the  term  is  here)  lumber  yards  are  not  on 
that  large  and  compact  scale  with  which,   in    England,   our 

friends  C .  and  M— are  familiar.     Mahogany  yards  are 

generally  separate,  concerns.    Oak  boards  are  this  day  i'S  12s. 
6d.  per  thousand  feec,     Shingles  (an  article  used  inste'ad  of  tiles 
or  slates,)  £\  2s.  6d.  per  thousand  feet,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a 
37. — VOL.  II.  3  b 
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duty  of  15  per  cent.  Honduras  mahogany  is  five-pence  Iialf' 
penny  to  seven- pence  farthing  the  superficial  foot  j  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, nine-pence  three  farthings  to  seventeen-pence  halfpenny. 
Mahogany  is  used  for  cupboards,  doors,  and  banisters,  and  foV 
all  kinds  of  cabinet  work.  Curl  maple,  a  native  and  most 
beautiful  wood,  is  also  much  approved.  Veneer  is  in  general 
demand,  and  is  cut  by  machinery.  Chests  of  drawers  are  chiefly 
made  of  St.  Domingo  mahogany,  the  inside  being  faced  with 
boxwood  :  shaded  veneer  and  curl  maple  are  also  used  for  this 
purpose.  I  would  remark,  that  the  cabinet  work  executed  in 
this  city  is  light  and  elegant,  superior  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  to  £nglish  workmanship.  I  have  seen  some  with  cut 
glass,  instead  of  brass  ornaments,  which  had  a  beautiful  effect. 
The  retail  price  of  a  three  feet  six  inch  chest  of  drawers,  well 
finished  and  of  good  quality,  is  £3  1 6s.  6d.;  of  a  three  feet  ten, 
with  brass  rollers,  £5  8s.  A  table,  three  feet  long,  four  and  a 
half  wide,  £S  78.  6d. ;  ditto  with  turned  legs,  £4  Ss.  6d,  j  three 
and  a  half  loiig,  five  and  a  half  wide,  (plain,)  £3  1 2s.;  ditto 
better  finished,  j€4  lOs. ;  ladies'  work  tables,  (very  plain,)  18s. 
Cabinet-makers'  shops,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Greenwich 
street,  contain  a  variety,  but  not  a  large  stock.  They  are  ge- 
nerally small  concerns,  apparently  owned  by  journeymen,  com- 
menced on  their  own  account. 

Chair-making  here,  and  at  the  town  of  Newark,  ten  miles 
distant,  is  an  extensive  business.  The  retail  price  o7  wooden 
chairs  is  from  is.  6d.  to  9s. ;  of  curl  maple  with  rush  seat,  lis.; 
of  ditto  with  cane  seat,  13s.  6d.  to  £1  23.  6d. ;  of  ditto,  most 
Jhandsomely  finished,  ^1  9s.;  sofas,  of  the  several  descriptiouo 
enumerated  above,  are  the  price  of  six  chairs.  I  have  seen  in 
parlours  of  genteel  houses,  a  neat  wooden  chair,  which  has  not 
appeared  objectionable,  and  of  which  the  price  could  not  have 
exceeded  9s.  Cabinet-makers,  timber- merchants,  and  builders 
complain — ^they  all  say  that  their  trades  have  been  good,  but 
that  there  is  now  a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  engaged,  and 
that  the  times  are  so  altered  with  the  merchants  that  all  classes 
feel  the  change  very  sensibly.  These  complaints  I  believe  to  be 
generally  well  founded ;  but  1  do  not  conceive  the  depression  to 
be  equal  to  that  felt  in  England.  I  would  also  make  some  de- 
duction from  their  supnosed  amount  of  grievances.     When  did 
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you  ever  know  a  body  of  men  admit,  or  even  feel,  that  they 
were  doing  as  much  trade,  as  in  their  own  estimation  they 
ought  ?  or  who  did  not  think  that  there  were  too  many  in  their 
particular  branches  ?  Every  individual  desires  to  be  a  raonopo- 
list,  yet  no  wise  legislator  would  ever  exclude  competition. 

A  good  cabinet  maker,  who  should  have  no  more  than  an 
hundred  pounds  after  paying  the  expences  of  his  voyage,  would 
obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  as  would  also  an  active  spe- 
culating carpenter  or  mason,  under  the  same  circumstances.  A 
greater  aimount  of  capital  ivould^  of  course,  be  more  advanta- 
geous. 

A  timber-merchant  should  have  a  .capital  of  not  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds,  as  he  ought  to  pay  cash  for  his  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  mahogany.  The  wages  of  a  journeyman  car- 
penter ii  7s.  lOjd.  per  day  j  of  a  mason  8s.  5d.  This  diflFerence 
arises,  I  believe,  from  tlie  latter  being  an  out-door  business, 
which,  in  the  winter  months,  from  the  extreme  sev  '*y  of  the 
weather,  is  of  necessity  suspended.  Cabinet-makei^  are  paid 
by  the  piece.  When  in  full  employ,  their  earning  may  amount 
to  50s.  per  week :  a  safe  average  is  36s.  A  man  in  either  of 
the  above  trades,  need  not  be  apprehensive  but  that  he  should 
get  a  living. 

We  select  the  following  from  different  parts  of  his  work  with- 
out much  regard  to  classification. 

The  capitalist  may  manage  to  obtain  7  per  cenjt.  with  good 
security.  The  lawyer  and  the  doctor  will  not  succeed.  An  or- 
thodox minister  would  do  so.  By  the  way,  the  worn- out,  ex- 
posed impostor  Frey,  who  said  he  was  converted  from  Juduaism 
to  Christianity,  has  been  attracting  large  audiences  in  New  York. 
The  proficient  in  the  fine  arts  will  find  little  encouragement* 
The  literary  man  must  starve.  The  tutors'  posts  are  preoccu- 
pied. The  shop-keeper  may  do  as  well,  but  not  better  than  in 
London — unless  he  be  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  large  capi- 
jtal,:  for  such  requisites,  J  think,  there  is  a  fine  opening.  The 
farmer  (Mr.  Cobbett  says)  must  labor  hard,  and  be  but  scantily 
remunerated.  The  clerk  and  shopman  will  get  but  little  more 
Jthan  their  board  and  lodging.  Mechanics,  whose  trades  are  of 
the  first  necessity,  will  do  well :  those  not  such,  or  who  under- 
stand only  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  glass,  earthenware,  silk 
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and  stocking  manufactures,  cannot  obtain  employment.     The 

labonng  man   will   do  well ;  particularly  if  he  have  a  wife  and 

children,  who  are  capable  of  contributing,  not  merely  to  the 

consuming,  but  to  the  earning  also  of  the  common  stock. 

The  following  observations  occur  with  respect  to  Philadel- 
phia. ■ 

Of  the  state  of  public  morals,  I  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
forming  my  judgment.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  rharked  by 
caution  and  secrecy.  Although  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  stranger 
are  not  insulted  in  the  openness  of  noon-dav  with  evidence  of 
hardened  protHgacy,  I  have,  nevertheless,  reason  to  believe  in 

PI  -ff r;*^^  *"*  ^  """'^  ^'^''^  ^""^^""^ '  ^''""g'^  P^haps  there  is  no 
l-hiladelphia  parent  would  say  to  me  what  a  respectable  inhabi- 
tant of  New  York  did-"  There  js  not;a  father  in  this  city  but 
who  is  sorry  that  he  has  got  a  son." 

To  classify  the  population  of  this  city,  I  should  only  have  to 
repeat  what  I  have  communicated  concerning  other  parts  of  the 
I'nion.  There  is,  of  course,  here  no  rank  of  society  corre- 
spondent  to  the  peerage,  or  the  «  haut-ton,"  in  EngTand  j  but 
there  are  many  who  keep  carriages,  have  truly  elegant  houses, 
and  superb  furniture.  These  are  called  of  the  "first  class  j"  and 
although  they  have  not  the  pomp  or  the  titles,  they  have  the 
pride  of  an  aristocracy.  The  small  and  middling  tradesmen  do 
not  make  much  exertion,  live  easily,  save  no  money,  and  ap. 
pear  to  care  nothing  about  either  the  present  or  future.  If  they 
find  business  getting  bad,  they  do,  what  is  called,  "sell  out" 
an*  pack  up  for  the  "  back  country."  The  laborer  and  mecha- 
nic are  independent,  not  in  purse,  but  in  condition.  Neither 
they  nor  their  masters  conceive  that  any  obligation  h  conferred 
by  employing  them.  They  live  well,  and  may  always  have  a 
dollar  in  their  pockets.  Men  are  here  independent  of  each 
Other:  this  will  show  itself  even  in  half  an  hour's  walk  throuch 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

In  my  third  Report  I  stated,  that  my  feelings  were  generally 
those  of  disappointment.  My  feelings  (to  use  the  same  unphi- 
losophical  criterion)  are  now  more  favorable  towards  this  coun- 
try. Philadelphia  has  done  much  towards  raising  America  in  my 
estimation.  But  I  presume  that  none  will  come  out  until  they 
iiear  from  me  again.     Were  I  proceeding  no  farther  than  this 
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cty,  an,l  fclt  ,t  necessary  that  I  should  mnke  up  mv  mi„d    fo, 

ZTT  rr^""™''  '  ^''°'''''  f"'!  >'>)»elf  most  Lwdly  situ. 
«cdi  for  alth„ugh  it  occupies  ,ny  attention  at  all  ,i,„e,,  leVntl 
make  even  an  approach  towards  a  decision.     The  capitalist  wM 
rcecve  m  th,s  state  le^al  interest  of  6  per  cent. ;  in  ^he      te  o 
Ne.  York  7  per  cent.     I  think  that  7,  or  perhaps  8     „i2  i^ 
made  upon  good  security.     Property  of  all  kind,  s  selling  e'rv 
day  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  Rooms.     There  is  „„     "o  "  Z 
great  scope  for  n.ercantile  speculation.     Land,  can  be  Zd 
so,l    or  new  and  large  cor.cerns  established  :  but  either  of   b 
would  be  hazardous.     Capital  is  certainly  wanted  rbr      u 
the  country.     I  think  a  bre'wery  could  be  ll  i  W  '^^tZ 
hopes  of  snecess,  and  not  requiring  ,nore  than  from  ,  „  to  6f 
teen  thousand  pounds.    A  London  shopkeeper,  with  acl I.! 
of  fmm  three  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  a,fd  who    o^d  impo 
goods  fro,„  the  first  markets,  would  I  think  succecdTt  bj 
cause  there  is  a  want  of  "dry  good  stores  •"  f,.-  ru  ,• 
half  could  he  spared  =  hut  thJrf  is  trirn^ranlr  o   ^l^:: 
pies  of  busniess ;  and,  I  suspect,  a  very  eeneral  11   "^        , 
means     Lawyers,  doctors,  cleLs, 'shop„,e';,,'|  t^'y  t'":;;^,,:' 
a,:,l  schoolmasters,  would,  to  use  an  An.erican  1^      ,T      ' 
to  a  bad  market."     Mechanics  can  form    he'"  t.     '       """ 
from  the  statements  in  the  preceding  pTesWcy:" '!,^r'''' 
makers,  and  others,  acquahued  onfy'^4th\h;  cot  '  I  n'^" 

hardware,  and  linen  manufactures,  wolld  find  1  ,  '  """'"™' 
difficult  to  obtain.  A  few  eyenU,  sh^!  ,  emplojment  very 
his  wife,  who  had  been  here  blnfc  ZlZ:  hXTy  "k" 
sh,re.  The  husband  stated,  that  in  England  I  e  earn  d  2  U 
week-  that  he  now  obtains  31s.  6d.;  th«  he  fi,  dj  gta/ rfi^ 
culty  m  gctttng  his  money  from  hi,  employer-  thaf  .f„t 
one  thmg  with  another,"  the  exuence  „c  V:  /'."""'  "•'""g 
that  in  England  as  possible  tt'  ha  he  ^en  T:  "T'l '''' 
every  thing  which  he  at  present  knows,  he  wo  Id Tri.      7r 

r-^sr;-;^-^i-3-^ 

Wof  sie  pe^:::,  ttT^riroit;  - - 

«v.ral  ^nghshmen  n,  th,.,  city,  and  in  other  part^  of  the  Unio;'; 
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have  given  lue  of  their  disappointments,  and  of  America  in  ^«- 
gcral.  The  carpenter's  success  is  just  what  would  attend  any 
other  industrious  man  of  the  same  business,  or  of  several  others 
previously  enumerated.  His  ideas  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  encountered  are  natural,  as  he  has  not  been  engaged  suffi- 
ciently long  in  other  pursuits  to  obliterate  these  impressions. 
Could  I  see  him  in  twelve  months  from  the  present  time,  1 
think  his  condition  would  be,  if  I  may  judge  from  others,  some- 
thing like  the  following  r-^saved  fourteen  guineas ;  living  in  two 
small  rooms ;  independent  of  his  master,  and  his  master  of  him  ; 
thinks  the  Americans  a  very  dirty  and  disagreeable  people,  and 
hates  them  from  his  soul ;  would  be  delighted  to  see  old  Eng- 
land again,  and  smoke  his  pipe  and  drink  his  pint,  and  talk 
politics  with  the  cobbler,  and  abuse  the  taxes,  and  then  he  re^. 
members  that  he  is  in  America,  where  he  cannot  endure  the 
thoughts  of  having  his  bones  buried ;  thinks  of  returning  to 
England,  where  his  wife  is  also  anxious  to  go,  in  order  that  she 
may  drink  tea  and  gossip  with  her  old  neighbours;  then  they 
both  conjure  up  their  former  sea  sickness,  their  fear  of  being 
drowned,  the  money  that  their  passage  would  cost,  and  that 
when  they  got  to  Hull,  his  most  laborious  application  would  not 
more  than  provide  them  with  a  bare  existence.  He  then  deter- 
mines to  remain  in  America,  keep  the  money  which  he  has  sa- 
ved, add  as  much  more  to  it  as  he  can,  and  make  himself  as 
contented  and  happy  as  lays  in  his  power. 

The  man  of  small  property,  who  intends  living  upon  the  inte- 
rest and  wants  to  remove  to  a  cheaper  country  thao  lEngland, 
should  pause  before  the  object  of  his  choice  be  America.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  large  towns,  Ijving  is  not,  upon  the  whole, 
lower  than  in  English  cities,  In  the  interior  it  may  be  less  than 
in  the  country  parts  of  England.  But  such  a  man  must,  of 
necessity,  have  his  ideas  of  happiness  associated  with  many 
sources  of  comfort  and  gratification,  which  he  would  seek  for  iu 
vain  within  the  United  States. 

After  what  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  said  of  the  Illinois  territory,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  know  in  what  point  of 
view  it  was  considered  by  Mr.  Fearon. 

a  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  I  have  at  length  reached 
the  illinois  tciuiuij,  %\iiicn  .»  k.;  j ,.    • 
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(he  tvvjpntieth  State  of  this  flourishing  Republic.     In  my  report 
from  Philadelphia,  sent  in  the   Eloctra,  and  which   I  calculate 
you  will  receive  l>y  about  the   12th  December,  I  forwarded  &\\ 
the  information  of  which  I  was  then  in  possession.     Though 
I  have  seen  a  large  portion  of  this  interesting  continent,   my 
mind  is  by  no  means  yet  made  up  concerning  it.     I  have  in  fact 
come  to  no  decision,  and  can  as  yet,  at  least  make  no  final 
report  of  the  country,  or  its  inhabitants.     I  feel  ihat  my  resi- 
dence here  has  been  too  brief  to  enable  me  correctly  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  what  is,  in  more  senses  of  the  expression  than 
one,  "  a  new  world,"  or  fully  to  comprehend  a  land  and  a  peo- 
ple essentially  different  from  those  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate.     Acting  under  this  impression,  therefore,  I  would 
wish,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  give  you,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  facts  from  which  you  may  form  your  own  judgment,  and 
be  enabled  hereafter,  perhaps,  the  better  to  see  the  propriety  of 
mine. 

Although  it  was  not  a  part  of  our  original  views  that  I  should 
have  visited  the  Illinois  territory  j  yet  conceiving  the  practicabil- 
ity of  a  comfortable  settlement  in  the  eastern  states  extremely 
questionable,  and  finding  that  the  old  settled  States,  even  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  offered  not  much  greater  encourage- 
ment, property  in  all  the  towns  which  are  possessed  of  reason- 
able advantages  having  attained  the  full  amount  of  Philadelphian 
value,  and,  in  the  country,  speculators  having  laid  their  hands 
upon  a  vast  number  of  fine  tracts,  t  thought  it  best  to  seek 
elsewhei-e ;  not  that  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  &c.  there  was  no  land 
yet  to  be  purchased  at  government  prices ;  but  it  appeared  to 
nie,  that  if  a  removal  from  England  should  become,  under 
circumstances,  our  duty,  and  if,  as  was  by  no  means  improba- 
ble, we  should  be  induced  to  mark  out  a  new  channel  for  our 
exertions,  by  becoming  agriculturists,  it  would  be  no  great  addi- 
tion to  our  privations  to  proceed  a  little  farther  west  than  Ohio, 
where,  if  we  could  not  find  cheaper  lands,  we  should  at  least 
have  a  greater  variety  for  selection,  and  possess  all  the  advanta- 
ges enjoyed  by  the  first   proprietors   of  well-chosen  sections. 
With  these  impressions  I  have  advanced  thus  far,  and  am  now 
anxious  to  close  this  report  in  time  for  the  post,  previous  to  the 
farther  nlirsiiit  nf  mv  ohiertn.    As  if  in  urritt-on  oIaca    an<l  nn  vary 
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thia  paper,  I  trust  the  postage  will  not  be  extravagant.     It  willi 

go  by  way  of  New  York,  ineloscd  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 

of  tliat  city.  1  pass  over  Indiana,  a  state  to  which  there  exist 
some  strong  objections.  Tl>e  territory  of  Illinois,  though  but 
very  thinly  populated,  has  been  inhabited  at  Kaskaski,  and  a 
few  other  places,  for  many  years,  originally,  I  bclieve_,  by  the 
French  from  Canada. 

The  inhabitants  of  Illinois  may,  perhapj,  be  ranked  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  Indian  hnnters,  who  are  neither  different  in 
character  or  pursuits  from  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus. 2d,  The  "Squatters,"  who  ore  half- civilized  and  half- 
savage.  Th*!se  are,  in  character  and  habits,  extremely  wretch- 
ed, indeed,  I  prefer  the  genuine  uncontaminated  Indian.  3d, 
A  medley  of  land  jobbers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  farmers,  who 
traverse  this  immense  continent,  founding  settlements,  and  en- 
gaging in  all  kinds  of  speculation.  4th,  Some  old  French  set- 
tlers, possessed  of  considerable  property,  and  living  in  ease  and 
Comfort. 

Concerning  the  state  of  society,  my  experience  does  not  allow 
me  to  say  much,  or  to  speak  with  confidence.  Generally,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  powers  of  the  legislature  are,  as  yet,  weak  in  their 
operation.  Small  provocations  insure  the  most  relentless  and 
violent  resentments.  Duels  are  frequent.  The  dirk  is  an  inse- 
parable compar'ion  of  all  classes ;  and  the  laws  are  robbed  of 
their  terror,  by  not  being  firmly  and  equally  administered.  A 
genera!  character  of  independence,  both  as  to  the  means  of  liv- 
ing and  habits  of  society,  appears  universal.  Here,  na  man  is 
either  thought  or  called  *'  master ;"  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  found  any  coarse  vulgarity.  A  cold,  selfish  indifference 
is  the  common  characteristic  of  the  laborer  and  the  judge;  and 
I  should  hope  that  Illinois  state  constitution  will  not,  when 
formed,  authorize  and  legalize  slavery  j  yet  the  Ohio  practice 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  coutirme  as  it  now  is  in  Illinois, — inden- 
turing negroes  for  a  term  of  from  10  to  15  years.  This  baleful 
practice  promises  a  perpetuation  of  practical  slavery  throughout 
America. 

Of  the  climate  I  know  but  little  from  personal  experience. 
The  mornings  and  evenings,  at  this  time,  are  extremely  cold. 
Ill  July  mill  AugUiit  Fuliieuiieil  ranges  iVoni  Bi>'-  to  105.     In  the 
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winter  (which  is  not  long),  from  10  below  to  20  above  zero. 
The  wildness  of  the  country  implies  an  unformed  climate.  The 
disturbance  of  a  great  body  of  surplus  vegetable  matter,  upon 
the  first  settling  of  land,  together  with  the  dampness  arising 
from  stagnant  waters,  frequently  produce  bilious  fevers  and 
agues. 

My  mind  continues  undecided  concerning  our  removal.  V/hen 
in  England  1  had  hoped,  in  common  with  yjurselves,  that  the 
old  settled  states  of  America,  which  must  be  so  much  better 
suited  to  our  habits  and  pursuits  than  an  uncultivated  wilder- 
ness- would  have  afforded  sutiicient  inducement  to  emigration, 
particularly  as  our  objects  are  the  continuance  in  well-established 
habits  of  industry,  and  not  .rapid  fortune- waking.  With  the 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  1  have  endeavour- 
ed, as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  supply  you  in  the  course  of 
my  preceding  reports. 

Should  your  minds  be  favorable  to  a  western  country  settle- 
ment, I  should  wish  to  press  upon  your  deliberate  re-considera,- 
tion  the  following  ideas  : 

First, — Is  it  essential  to  your  prosperity  and  happiness  that 
you  should  leave  England?  .-  ,?  ,1?  ,yr 

Second, — Do  the  habits  and  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple afford  you  rational  grounds  for  desiring  to  become  their  fel- 
low-citixens  ? 

Third, — Have  all  of  you  the  dispositions  requisite  in  order  to 
become  cultivators  of  a  wilderness  ? 

Fourth, — Assuming  that  you  have  those  dispositions,  are  you 
fitted  for  sjch  an  entire  change  of  pursuits,  and  can  you  endure 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  necessarily  attendant  on  such  a  situ- 
ation ? 

If,  after  cool,  deliberate,  and  rational  consideration,  with  your 
minds  as  free  from  enthusiastic  expectations  connected  with 
this  continent,  as  they  well  can  be  under  the  existence  of  the 
present  order  of  things  in  England,  you  can  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative, then  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  recommend- 
ing to  your  attention  the  Illinois  territory. 
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those  who  may  contemplate  a  removal  to  the  United  Statfes^ 
with  a  view  to  agriculture. 

"Sir, 
T'  'i"It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  afford  ytu  satisfactory 
information  on  the  several  particulars  you  mention,  but  I  am 
like  yourself  a  stranger  in  this  country,  and  can  therefore  only 
communicate  to  you  my  opinions  in  answer  to  your  enquiries. 

"  To  the  first,  as  to  the  most  eligible  part  of  the  United 
States  for  obtaining  improved  farms,  or  uncultivated  lands  for 
Englishmen,  &c.  I  reply,  that  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of 
the  number  of  families  you  mention,  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for 
improved  farms  in  any  part  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  Pro- 
bably a  single  family  might  be  suited  in  almost  any  !arge  dis- 
trict, as  the  changes  which  are  continually  occurring  in  human 
aflFairs,  will  occasionally  throw  eligible  farms  into  the  market 
every  where.  But  you  can  have  no  choice  of  cultivated  lands, 
as  those  you  would  prefer  are  the  least  likely  to  be  disposed  of  j 
and  it  is  altogether  unlikely  you  should  meet  with  a  body  of 
such  lands,  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  or  forty  families ; 
considering,  too,  that  by  travelling  a  few  days*  journey  farther 
west,  you  may  have  a  choice  of  land  of  equal  value  at  one- 
tenth  of  the  price,  where  they  may  settle  contiguous,  or  at 
least  near  to  each  other,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
you  to  do  as  I  have  done  j  that  is,  to  head  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, and  provide  for  your  friends  where  the  lands  are  yet  unap- 
propriated. .'  i,,i  if 
-  "  After  traversing  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  looking  out 
for  a  tract  suited  to  my  own  views,  and  those  of  a  number  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  signified  their  intentions  of  following 
our  example,  I  have  fixed  on  this  spot  in  Illinois,  and  am  the 
better  pleased  with  it  the  more  I  see  of  it. 

"  As  to  obtaining  laborers.  A  single  settler  may  get  his  labor 
done  by  the  pieco  on  moderate  terms,  not  higher  than  in  some 
parts  of  England ;  but  if  many  families  settle  together,  all  re- 
quiring this  article,  and  none  supplying  it,  they  must  obtain  it 
from  elsewhere.  Let  them  import  English  laborers,  or  make 
advantageous  proposals  to  such  as  are  continually  arriving  at  the 
eastern  ports. 

"Provisions  are  cheap «f  course.  Wheat  three  and  four-pente 
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sterling  per  bushel.  Beef  and  pork  two-pence  per  pound,  gro- 
ceries and  clothing  dear,  building  moderate,  either  by  wood  or 
brick.  Bricks  are  laid  by  the  thousand,  at  eight  dollars  or  un-? 
der,  including  Hme. 

Privations  I  cannot  enumerate.  Their  amount  depends  on 
■the  previous  habits  and  present  disposition  of  individuals :  for 
myself  and  family,  the  privations  already  experienced,  or  anti- 
tcipated,  are  of  srinall  account  compared  with  the  advantages. 

"Horses,  60  to  100  dollars,  or  upwards;  cows,  10  to  20 
"dollars ;  sows,  3  to  5  dollars. 

"  Society  is  made  up  of  new>comers  chiefly,  and,  of  course, 
must  partake  of  the  leading  characters  of  these.  There  is  ge- 
nerally a  little  bias  of  attraction  in  a  newly  settled  neighbour- 
hood, \yhich  brings  emigrants  from  some  particular  state  or 
country  to  that  spot ;  and  thus  a  tone  is  given  to  society.  Where 
we  are  settling,  society  is  yet  unborn  as  it  were.  It  will,  as  la 
other  places,  be  made  up  of  such  as  come;  among  whom  Eng- 
lish farmers,  I  presume,  will  form  a  large  proportion. 

"  Roads  as  yet  are  in  a  state  of  nature. 

**  Purchases  of  land  are  best  made  at  the  land-offices :  pay- 
ments, five  years,  or  prompt;  if  the  latter,  eight  per  cent,  dis- 
count,    'yujk-  --?..■  „,:.  ■     ■  . 

"Mechanic's  wages,  1  dollar  to  If,  Carpenters^  smiths, 
shoemakers,  brickmakers,  and  bricklayers,  are  among  the  first 
in  requisition  for  a  new  settlement :  others  follow  in  course ;  — 
tanners,  saddlers,  tailors,  hatters,  tin-workers,  &c.  &c. 

We  rely  on  good  markets  for  produce,  through  the  grand  na- 
vigable communication  we  enjoy  with  the  ocean. 

» "  Medical  aid  is  not  of  difficult  attainment.  The  English  of 
both  sexeS;  and  strangers  in  general,  are  liable  to  some  bilious 
attacks  on  their  first  arrival ;  these  complaints  seem,  however, 
simple,  and  not  difficult  to  manage  if  taken  in  time. 

*f  The  manufactures  you  mention  may  hereafter  be  eligible  j 
cotton,  woollen,  linen,  stockings,  &c.  Certainly  not  at  present. 
Beer,  spirits,  pottery,  tanning^  are  objects  of  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

**  The  minerals  of  our  district  are  not  much  known.  We 
have  excellent  limestone ;  I  believe  we  have  coal ;  wood  will 
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"Implemerts  are  cheap  till  you  commence  with  the  iron.  A 
waggon,  35  or  40  dollars,  exclusive  of  tier  to  wheels.  A  strong 
waggon  for  the  road  complete  will  amount  to  160  dollars  or  up- 
wards. 

"  The  best  mode  of  coming  from  England  to  this  part  of  the 
western  country  is  by  an  eastern  port,  thence  to  Pittsburgh,-and 
down  the  Ohio  to  Sha\vne6  town.  Clothing,  bedding,  house- 
hold linen,  shnple  medicines  of  the  best  quality,  and  sundry 
small  articles  of  cutlery  and  light  tools,  are  the  best  things  for 
an  emigrant  to  bring  out. 

"  I  can  hardly  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  the  manner  of  tra- 
velling ;  it  must  be  suited  to  the  party.  Horseback  is  the  most 
pleasant  and  expeditious ;  on  foot  the  cheapest  j  a  light  waggon 
is  eligible  in  some  cases ;  in  others  the  stage  is  a  necessary  evil. 
I  see  I  shall  render  you  liable  to  double  postage,  but  I  wished  to 
reply  to  each  of  your  inquiries  as  far  as  I  could. 

"  To  9erve  yoii  or  your  friends  will  be  a  pleasure  to.  Sir, 

**  Yours,  &:c.  &c. 

"Morris  Birkbeck." 
<«ToMr.  H.  FcaRon,  Post-Office,  Baltiraore." 

The  accomit  which  Mr.  Fearon  has  given  of  the  character  of 
,  the  people  of  the  Ujuited  States,  displays  considerable  ability, 
tiiough  in  some  respects  it  seems  to  manifest  a  desire  to  depre- 
ciate it  beyond  its  due  level ;  but  as  in  the  course  of  the  work  we 
have  had  occasion  to  quote  the  testimony  of  friends,  it  may  not 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
remarks,  we  will  not  say  of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  severe  and 
somewhat  uncandid  censor. 

To  understand  America  correctly,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  character  and  condition  of  its  first  civil- 
ized population.  They  were,  in  the  first  instance,  emigrants 
from  the  several  European  nations,  particularly  England;  the 
most  respictable  class  of  which  were  those  who  fled  from  reli- 
gious ][»ersecution  j  no  inconsiderable  number  of  transports;  the 
great  body  of  the  rest  were  as  emigrants  ever  are^ — the  most  en- 
terprising, the  most  needy,  but  by  no  means  the  most  intelligent 
of  their  native  country.  It  is  such  only,  generally  speaking, 
that  can  be  induced  to  quit  the  land  which  gave  them  birth ; 
even  ?4thQU»h  the  exchange  should  bring  with  it  the  most  deci* 
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ded  advantages.  The  word  home  contanis  a  sacred  spell,  which 
rarely  ran  be  broken.  We  clinj;  to  the  hovels,  the  rocks,  and 
the  sands  ot  our  birth-place,  with  a  filial  affection  which  seldom 
ceases  but  with  our  existence.  These  feelings  the  Deity  seems 
to  have  implanted  for  wise  purposes  in  the  bosoms  of  all  men. 
The  emigrant  to  a  wilderness  will  therefore  rarely  be  a  man 
even  moderate  in  his  worldly  circumstances;  and  he  will  still 
more  rarely  be  possessed  of  regular  habits,  or  a  cultivated  mind. 
Excepsions  will  exist  of  persons  who  take  distant  views,  and 
who  can  bring  every  feeling  and  thought  under  the  guidance  of 
reflection  and  principle ;  but  such  will  ever  be  but  exceptions, 
while  our  nature  remains  the  same.  Such  then  were  the  seeds 
of  American  society ;  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  men  were  placed;  in  a  country  where  civilization  had 
made  no  progress ;  where  every  man,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
was  fully  occupied  in  obtaining  the  bare  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  where  their  relative  situation  towards  the  natives  of  the  soil 
was  calculated  to  deaden  every  just,  benevolent,  and  humane 
sentiment.  As  society  advanced,  indeed,  the  whole  population 
no  longer  remained  "  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water." 
Classification  commenced  J  but  still  those  whose  views,  means, 
or  habits  could  be  mental,  were  extremely  limited  in  number. 
They  left  Europe  at  a  dark  period,  not  themselves  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  national  picture;  even  those  amongst  them 
who  had  leisure  for  literary  objects,  met  with  obstacles  at  every 
step — the  want  of  books,  the  want  of  society,  and  of  communi- 
cation with  learned  individuals  or  of  scientific  bodies.  There 
was  besides  no  history  attached  to  their  country ;  they  lived 
indeed  in  a  new  world,  "  which  was  endeared  to  them  by  no 
recollections,  and  which  could  neither  excite  nor  gratify  their 
curiosity,  by  the  records  of  the  past."  The  first  accessions  of 
strength  from  the  "  old  country,"  furnished  little  besides  an  in- 
crease of  the  manual  labor.  The  colonial  government  introduced 
some  men  of  information :  public  education  was  attended  to  : 
riches  increased ;  the  slave-trade  was  encouraged ;  negroes  were 
introduced  in  every  American  colony  ;  th<:  extermination  of  In- 
dians went  on,  the  invaders  gradually  citing  on  their  country. 
Literature  was  now  in  some  respects  aUvaMcing,  though  the  co- 
lonists depended  for  their  mental  as  well  as  bodily  clothing  upor) 
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the  mother-country;  English,  Dutch,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germaw, 
and  their  several  descendants,  were  becoming  to  speak  one  lan- 
guage, and  have  one  common  interest.     They  were,  as  colonists 
ever,  and  necessarily  are,  inferior  to  the  parent  country  in  the 
first  class  of  its  intelligence,  but  above  its  grosser  ignorance. 
Society  had  at  this  time  acquired  stability.   The  Revolution  now' 
took  place.     The  motives  and  causes  which  led  to  this  most  im- 
portant event  are  deserving  of  marked  attention :  they  were  not, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  most  otiier  great  national  struggles,  a 
dissatisfaction  generally  with  their  government,  or  a  desire  to  be 
an  independent  people.    Their  resistance  went  to  one  specific 
claim  of  the  English  ministry,  taxation  without  representation ; 
this  object  defeated,  their  design  was  to  return  to  their  former 
political  condition  :  that  there  was  no  original  intention  to  esta- 
blish an  independent  constitution,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Jefierson 
in  his  "Notes  on  Virginini^i."     In  the  April  of  1776,   three 
months  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  Paine's  ^«  Com- 
mon Sense*'  appeared.    Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  book, 
the  leaders  in  the  contest  were  made  acquainted  with  its  object 
and  general   purport.     They   were  then  alarmed— completely 
frightened  at  the  bare  idea  of  declaring  themselves  independent. 
Six  individuals  could  not  be  found,  who,  at  that  time,  would  go 
the  length  of  a  separation  from  the  mother- country,  from  which 
a  small  concession,  with  regard  to  the  stamp-act,  was  hailed 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  delight-  the  wish  of  the  whole  people 
being  to  heal  the  existing  differences,  and  return  to  their  former 
dependant  situation.     These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  they  will  account  for  much  which  exists  in  the  people 
pf  the  United  States  at  the  present  day.     The  effect  of  *'  Com- 
mon Sense"  upon  the  public  mind  was  electric.     Men  were 
alarmed  indeed — but  they  read,    and  conviction  flashed  upon 
their  minds.     Three  months  after  the  appearance  of  this  book, 
the  «  Declaration  of  Independence"  was  signed.     The  contest 
now  assumed  altogether  an  altered  aspect ;  the  struggle  was  no 
longer  for  a  rescue  from  a  peculiar  mode  of  taxation,  but  for  the 
maintaining  of  rights,  political  and  national,  for  vital  and  fun- 
damental principles,  which  if  once  established,  would  build  upon 
their  shores  a  temple  of  freedom,  and  leave  it  there,  a  model 
for  other  nations  and  for  after  ages.     The  friends  of  human 
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fiberty  in  Europe  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  fan  their  darling  flame. 
Others  also  emigrated  of  a  more  dubious  character :  America 
became  the  receptacle  for  speculators  and  fortune  hunters,  for 
adventurers  and  base  and  demoralized  characters  of  every  shade 
and  description.  The  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  ex- 
changed for  those  of  the  sword ;  society  was  shifted  from  its 
base,  and  every  thing  became  disorganized.  Peace  was  at 
length  proclaimed,  but  it  failed  to  bring  with  it  those  halcyon 
days,  of  which  the  olive-branch  is  generally  considered  the  pre- 
cursor. America  was  now  a  chaos,  bankrupt  alike,  it  was  fear- 
ed, in  morals  and  in  finances.  Their  warmest  patriots  doubted 
whether  their  independence  were  not  in  fact  a  curse  to  them. 
The  administration  of  Washington,  which  succeeded,  was  mark- 
ed by  policy,  by  sound  views,  and  by  political  wisdom ;  but,  in 
drawing  up  the  constitution,  the  desire  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  corruption,  nearly  produced  the  eflFect  of  destroying 
all  government—a  jealousy  of  power,  carried  to  an  imprudent 
excess,  had  too  much  weakened  the  pillars  which  should  sup- 
port the  political  fabric.  A  revision  of  the  principles  of  the 
federal  union  became  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  republic. 
This  question  gave  rise  to  two  great  political  parties*,  practi*- 
cally  though  not  theoretically  possessed  of  opposite  principles  of 
government,  and  fostering  in  their  breasts,  even  unto  this  day 
the  most  implacable  hatred.  The  friend  of  domestic  peace  and 
ot  public  morals,  feeling,  perhaps  too  acutely,  present  evils. 
without  calculating  that  a  time  for  their  correction  must  arrive, 
fondly  dwelt  upon  a  remembrance  of  those  days  when  they  were 
children  of  the  English  family;  forgetting,  as  men  too  frequently 
do  when  reviewing  the  past,  all  that  was  painful  and  unpleasant, 
and  only  cherishing  the  recollection  and  sighing  after  advantages 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  European  politics  became 
now  the  subject  of  general  attention.  The  French  revolution 
naturally  produced  unusual  excitement:  a  large  majority  were 
Its  advocates.  They  considered  the  event  as  only  a  continuation 
of  the  struggle  which  they  had  commenced,  for  the  emancipa- 


*  Those  who  advocated  the  measure  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution, 

forthepurposeof  increasing  the  powers  of  the  general  government   took 
the  name  of  Federalists,  and  »U!r  ^p,w.„op».  .u^.r  ^Z    «™ment,  took 
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tion  of  the  world.  Others,  sickened  with  the  effects  of  the!.* 
own  change,  viewed  it  with  jaundiced  eyeSi  Great  Britain  join- 
ing in  the  confederacy  against  the  new  Republic,  and  the  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  French,  afforded  fresh  food  for  the 
nourishment  of  political  parties  on  this  continent,  'i  he  federal- 
ists now  obtained  the  additional  title  of  English  tories,  and  the 
democrats,  that  of  French  jacobins.  Revolutionists  upon  the 
wildest  principles  flocked  to  America.  'iThe  French  became  so 
numerous  and  so  strong,  that  those  who  differed  from  them  were 
in  fact  exposed  to  a  system  of  practical,  proscription  throughout 
the  Union!  A  head,  less  deliberate  and  cool  than  Washington's, 
would  have  been  driven  iiito  an  open  alliance  with  republican 
France;  as  it  was,  the  Gallic  ambassador  (Genet)  nearly  set  the 
administration  at  defiance.  So  triumphant  indeed  were  these 
advocates  of  desperate  measures,  that  at  one  period  an  expres- 
sion of  difference  of  opinion  endangered  personal  safety,  and 
even  a  list  of  proscribed  Americans  (among  which  was  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams)  was  suspended  from  the  mast-head  of  a  Frencli 
frigate  in  Boston  harbour.  This  danger,  however,  was  by  pru- 
dence ultimately  avoided,  and  peril  from  the  contrary  side  would 
seem  next  to  have  followed.  The  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams  (a 
federalist)  succeeded  that  of  Washington.  Some  of  his  mea- 
sures were  perhaps  compelled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
but  no  friend  of  liberty  can  advocate  his  fourteen  years'  natural- 
ization law  ;  his  frequent  public  prosecutions  for  libel;  his  plans 
for  a  standing  army,  and  his  aim  to  obtain  the  state  and  style 
of  royally.  The  effect  of  his  administration  was  to  re-excite 
all  the  violent  and  turbulent  feelings  of  the  democratic  party, 
which  Washingtan's  policy  had  allayed.  At  the  termination  of 
the  first  period  of  his  presidency,  a  desperate  conflict  ensued : 
the  federal  party  were  defeated  in  his  person  for  the  President- 
ship by  a  majority  of  one.  Mr.  Jefferson  rose  upon  his  ruins, 
and  ft om  that  time  to  the  present,  the  democratic  party  have 
sat  at  the  helm  of  state.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion in  Ireland,  threw  into  America  a  codsiderable  number  .of 
well-intentioned  perhaps,  but  certainly  very  diseased  members  of 
the  body  politic;  while  the  accession  of  multitudes  of  the  most 
ignorant  classes  of  society  from  Holland  and  Germany,  together 
with  the  vast  increase  of  black  population,  rapidly  added  to  the 
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tiumerical  population,  extending  the  range  and  increasing  the 
produce  of  manual  labor  without  adding  any  thing  that  was  va- 
luable  to,  it  1  may  so  express  myself,  the  stock  of  national  mind. 
America,  in  the  mean  time,  iq  her  political  c^pjicitv,  was  mak, 
ing  rapid  advances  towards  taking  her  standing  as  a  first-rate' 
power.    Her  internal  resources  were  boundless ;  her  geographical 
situation  secured  her  from  attack  during  the  weakness,  as  it 
were,  of  uifaney;  her  population  went  on  increasing  in  a  ratio 
not  paralleled  in  modern  times,  but  easily  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  well-known  principles  of  political  economy.     At  this  time 
It  was  that  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  threw  into  her  hand^ 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  enabled  her  to  erect  a  mer- 
cantile  manne,  only  second  to  that  of  Great  Britain.     This  up- 
expected,   and  unprepared-for   influx   of  wealth,   demoralized, 
while  It  enriched;  with  the  people,  there  was  np  preparation,  no 
pupillage,  no  gradation,  no  step  from  the  primitive  log-house 
to  the  splendor  of  the  palace.     European  luxury  and  vice,  un- 
adorned by  European  knowledge,  and  not  ameliorated  by  Euro- 
pean habits  of  refinement,  rapidly  overspread  the  land,  and  pro- 
duced their  natural  and  unavoidable  consequences.    The  pursuits 
of  the   whole  people  assumed  also  a  hazardous  and  speculative 
cast ;  opportunities  for  indulging  which  were  constantly  present- 
ed by  the  disturbed  state  of  European  commerce,  and  by  their 
own  vast  unpeopled  continent.   The  means  of  living  were  in  the 
hands  of  every  man,  with  the  occupation  of  but  one- fourth  part 
of  his  time.     They  were  in  possession  of  political  aiid  domestic 
ease,  the  sources,  or  the  value  of  which,  their  want  of  reflectiofi 
prevented  them  from  estimating ;  and  having  at  once  the  means, 
the  time,  and  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  passions,  or 
indulging  their  indolence,  they  have  not  pursued  learning  beyond 
their  school-books.    Thus,  neglecting  to  encourage  any  pursuits, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  which   may  be  called  mental, 
they  appear,  as  a  nation,  to  have  sunk  into' habits  of  indolence* 
and  indifference ;  they  are  neither  lively  in  their  tempers,  nor 
generous  in  their  dispositions :  though  a  great  political  nation, 
they  have  little  science  and  no  literature ;  and,  as  individuals^ 
while  they  ar^  theoretically  possessed  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, they  are  too  frequently  but  mere  machines  in  the  hands 
«t  interested  and  unprincipled  men. 
38. — VOL.  II.  3d 
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The  war  of  1812  forms  an  important  epoch  in  their  history  ; 
it  not  only  called  into  action  all  their  latent  animosities,  but  it 
produced  an  effect  which  had  not  been  anticipated.  It  was 
found  that  their  resources,  though  vast,  and  even  boundless, 
were  as  yet  unorganized,  and  not  of  a  kind  of  which  they  could 
immediately  avail  themselves.  Party  violence  was  extreme — 
loans  coOld  not  not  be  negociated— government  securities  sold 
at  33|  per  cent,  discount — specie  had  disappeared,  and  penny 
and  two- penny  notes  were  a  common  circulating  medium.  A 
convention  was  held  of  the  New  England  states,  which,  had  not 
peace  intervened  to  prevent  their  views  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  probably  have  terminated  in  a  division  of  the  states. 
Loans,  contracts,  jobs,  smuggling,  peculation,  and  fraud  in- 
fected every  part  of  the  Union.  The  nation  suffered, — but,  as 
their  sufferings  were  of  short  duration,  they  have  now  almost 
forgotten  their  existence. 

Looking  fairly  therefore  at  all  these  circumstances,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  to  ftnd  that  American  theory  is  at  least  two 
centuries  in  advance  of  American  practice.  We  have  usually 
connected  with  our  ideas  of  republicanism  and  unpolished  man- 
ners, a  simplicity  and  honesty  of  mind  which  more  than  com- 
pensate for  all  minor  defects.  That  we  should  not  meet  with 
even  an  approach  to  these  characteristics  in  America  is  by  no 
means  extaordinary,  when  we  reflect  upon  their  origin  and  the 
materials  from  which  their  present  character  is  derived.  They 
were  not  originally  a  new  people,  who  have  gradually  advanced 
from  barbarism  to  a  knowledge  of  enlightened  political  princi- 
ples ;  on  the  contrary,  they  formed  not  even  the  best  portion  of 
an  old  stock,  and  they  have  been  placed  in  novel  circumstances, 
and  occupied  in  pursuits  little  calculated  to  increase  political  vir- 
tue, or  advance  mental  acquirements.  Their  constitution  itself 
is  not  an  original  production ;  it  is  modelled,  in  fact,  upon  that 
of  England,  partaking  of  most  of  its  forms,  intermixed  with 
many  peculiarities  of  the  colonial  regime.  In  the  instance  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  original  charter  of  Charles  II.  is  its  present 
form  of  government.  The  laws  of  England  are  at  this  moment, 
almost  without  even  an  attempt  at  improvement,  the  laws  of 
America.  Old  Bailey,  Hicks'  Hall,  and  Westminster  causes, 
with  the* acts  of  George  Ul.,  &c,  &c.  &c.  are  now  cited  in  the 
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Wost  .distant  courts  of  law — in  the  wilderness  as  well  as  in  old 
America:  even  the  French  lawyers  in  Louisiana  are  compelled 
to  substitute  Coke's  Institutes,  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and 
East's  Reports,  in  the  stead  of  the  laws  of  the  ancien  regimei  or 
the  modern  assistance  which  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
Code  Napoleon  ! 

The  theory  of  education  is  British,  at  least  so  far  as .  that 
name  can  be  given  to  mere  externals  i  the  pldns  of  public 
schools,  mode  of  study,  and  the  authors  used,  being  taken  from 
English  practice,  but  without  the  solidity  of  enquiry,  and  va- 
riety of  assistance  derived  both  from  writers  and  professors, 
which  characterize  our  present  establishments. 

Tl^e  leading  of  Americans  (for  I  have  not  seen  in  society  an 
approach  to  what  can  be  called  study)  is  English ;  there  being 
few  native  writers,  and  but  a  small  number  of  these  who  possess 
the  respect  of  even  their  own  countrymen.  Our  novels  and  po- 
etry, not  excepting  those  which  proceed  from  the  Minerva  press, 
meet  with  an  immediate  reprint,  and  constitute  practically  the 
entire  American  library. 

After  some  observations  on  the  national  vanity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  assigning  the  causes  of  it,  the  author 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  there  are  additional  considerations  wor- 
thy of  our  attention  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.     One  wh^cji  suggests  itself  is,  the  want  of  social 
subordination  which  £xists  among  them.     Servants  feel  them- 
selves indepe;ndent  of  their  employers,   and  children  of  their 
parents.     This  may  be  attended  with  some  advantages :  it  may 
please  when  contrasted  with  the  degrading  slavery  of  the  Euro- 
pean world  J  but  it  is  not  free  from  serious  and  peculiar  evils. 
It  increases  selfish  feelings  and  pursuits ;  it  individualizes  society, 
and  prevents  a  developement  of  those  social  qualities  which  are 
of  important  benefit  to,  as  well  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  our 
nature,     parly  marriages  partly  proceed  perhaps  from  this  state 
of  things,  though  the  great  source  of  their  frequency  is  certainly, 
in  conformity  with  a  well-known  theory — the  ease  with  which 
the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  obtained.      Arguments  are  not 
wanting  in  favor  of  youthful  matrimonial  engagements;    and, 
without  considering  the  matter  in  an  individual  point  of  view, 
it  certainly  contributes  to  the  n^ore  rapid  advaritement  of  u 
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country  requiring  population.  Yet,  strong  ns  such  reasons  may 
be,  I  should,  if  morally  considered,  hesitate  in  bearing  my  tes- 
timony to  their  solidity.  The  youth  of  twenty,  and  the  female 
of  fourteen,  are  ill  fitted  for  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  education 
of  a  family — neither  thoir  bodily  nor  mental  strength  has  attain- 
ed maturity.  Those  days  also  which  ought  to  he  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  solid  information,  and  to  the  improving,  perhaps 
h  may  be  said,  to  the  creating  the  character,  arc  necessarily  de- 
voted to  other  ohjects.  The  cares  of  life,  under  such  circum- 
stances, begin  to  press  upon  individuals  who  have  not  previously 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  Icarn  its  duties.  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  support  of  a  rising  family — to  this  therefore 
every  other  object  will  generally  be  sacrificed :  by  these  means 
a  sordid  and  calculating  spirit  is  engendered — the  more  gene- 
rous feelings  of  our  nature  acquire  neither  strength  nor  stability  j 
and  every  mdntal  and  ennobling  pursuit  is  abandoned  with  a 
view  to  the  getting  on  in  life. 

The  American  female  character  requires  our  attention:  in 
mental  pursuits  it  would  appear  to  be  at  present  but  little  ad- 
vanced. This  proceeds  no  doubt  from  a  variety  of  causes;  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  male  population,  by  a  natural  re-action 
affecting  the  female  also.  The  demand,  too,  (if  I  may  be  excu- 
sed a  mercantile  phrase  upotv  such  a  subject,(  exceeding  the  sup- 
ply, together  with  the  comparatively  less  value  set  upon  domes- 
tic comfort,  may,  perhaps,  have  tended  to  produce  the  extreme 
attention  to  mere  personal  ornament,  and  the  universal  neglect 
ot  either  mental  or  domestic  knowledge,  which  appears  to  exist 
among  the  females  here,  as  compared  with  those  of  England. 

The  reflections  generated  by  these  considerations  are,  what 
my  personal  observation  has  confirmed — that  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  are  content  to  be  employed  in  procuring  the  first  ii<.\iii- 
saries  of  life,  and  in  mere  animal  enjoyment.  These  sever"  -  ' 
ses  may  have  assisted  in  the  production  of  a  general  fact,  mat 
here  all  knowledge,  beyond  that  of  immediate  pecuniary  interest, 
is  superficial.  ^ 

The  statesman  of  America  has  heretofore  been  altogether  of 
a  different,  anu,  ,^.;,?!aps,  a  superior  race  to  those  of  Europe. 
Therehas  be<ta  It.  'his  *:ountry  nothing  of  the  regularly- trained 
and  family  bom  art,  it  men.     A  senator,  a  spprptnrw  ^f  cfofo  «r 
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a  presitliMt,  is  coinnionly  a  lawyer,  who  has  risen  by  his  talents 
<»r  pcr,ev('raMce;  and,  in  addition,  he  is  not  unlrequontly  a  far- 
mer:  and  when  his  official  duties  have  terminated,  he  returns 
from  Wushin^rtoM  tV>  his  home,  and  leMunes  liis  former  oceupa* 
tions.  From  tiiis  domestic  and  sound  mode  of  conducting  the 
public  weal,  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  partial  deviation. 
Ccrtam  families  have  etlged  themselves  into  government  offices, 
and  have  proved  to  be,  in  practice  at  least,  adherents  of  the  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  descent ;  yet  the  general  features  remain  as 
descrihod:  and  however  discordant  the  fact  may  appear  with 
the  principles  of  legitimacy,  I  believe  none  will  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  iiisert,  that  these  men  display  any  want  of  the  know- 
Ir'.!,v<,  or  ability  rerpiired  by  their  station  ;  or  that  they  do  not 
play  their  parls  witli  as  much  vigor,  effect,  and  integrity,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  descendants  of  an  ancient  and  titled  aris^ 
tocracy. 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  has  a  most 
visible  em^ct  upon  the  national  character.  It  necessaiily  bru* 
talizes  the  minds  of  the  southern  and  western  inhabitants;  it 
lowers,  indeed,  the  tone  of  hunmne  and  correct  feeling  through- 
out  the  Union;  and  imperceptibly  contributes  to  the  existence 
of  thit  great  difference  which  here  exists  between  theory  and 
practice.  The  treatment  of  the  Indian  nations  is  but  ill  calcu- 
lated  to  excite  liberal  or  humane  feelings;  for,  however  Mr. 
Munroe  and  others  may  attempt  to  philosophize  upon  the  betie- 
fits  which  arise  from  uncivilized  man's  ma?dng  way  before  a  more 
"  dense  population,"  the  admitted  fact  is,  that'  Americans  are 
making  continued  encroachments  upon  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, either  under  the  semblance  of  treaties,  or  by  direct  war- 
fare, produced,  -as  the  present  one  is  said  to  have  been,  by  de- 
,  "digued  aggressions,  and  aggravating  insults  on  the  part  of  the 
l>cople  of  the  United  States. 

The  diversity  of  laws  in  separate  States,  by  which  acts  con- 
sidered as  a  crime  in  one  part  are  not  punishable  in  another, 
and  also  many  confused  impressions  of  right  and  wrong,  generate 
much  evil,  while  the  state  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  an  immense 
and  complicated  paper  currency,  are  universal  and  increasing 
evils  ;  each  of  these  having  opened  an  extensive  field  to  the  caU 
cu:ati05:3  Oi  aviujty  and  the  speculations  of  the  dishonest.     The 
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list  of  insolvencies  in  the  state  from  which  I  now  write  is  enor- 
mous. Failure  in  trade,  so  far  from  being  a  cauf?  of  lose,  or  a 
subject  of  shame,  is  generally  the  means  of  securing  a  fortune ; 
and  so  callous  upon  this  subject  has  the  public  mind  become, 
that  no  kind  of  disadvantage  ov  disgrace  attaches  to  the  indivi- 
dual, who  takes  therefore,  little  pains  to  disguise  the  source  of 
his  wealth. 

Mr.  Fearon  concludes  his  diflfuse  sketch  in  the  following  terms. 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  a  true  representation 
of  the  American  character,  with  the  sources  from  which  it  may 
have  been  formed,  and  the  causes  which  have  conduced  to  its 
production.  Although  I  believe  it  must  improve,  yet  I  am  by 
no  means  sanguine  in  my  anticipations  that  improvement  will 
be  immediate,  or  even  rapid  in  its  progress.  Many  of  the 
causes,  external  and  internal,  which  have  already  operated,  will 
continue  to  exist ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  placed  in  the  very  stamina  of  the  character  of  this 
people,  a  coldness,  a  selfishness,  and  a  spirit  of  conceit,  which 
form  strong  barriers  against  improvetoi*nt.  Let  us  however,  still 
hope  for^the  best.  In  opposition  to  these  obstacles,  there  are 
strong  and  living  truths  abroad.  The  principles  at  least  of  liber- 
ty are  acknowledged,  and  t\\e  facjt  of  a  free  government  exists  as 
an  example  to  the  world.  As  rational  men,  these  things  are 
worthy  of  our  respect ;  and,  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  we  may  be 
assured  that  all  the  rest,  however  dark  and  unintelligibls  to  us  it 
may  appear,  will  still  finally  and  effectually  "  work  together  for 

good." 

Mr.  Fearon  enters  into  a  long  examination  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's 
"  notes"  and  "  letters,"  many  statements  of  which  he  contro- 
verts; he  concludes  this  discussion  with  the  following  important 
admission: — As  to  America  generally — it  possesses  some  most 
important  advantages,  among  which  are  to  be  enumerated,  an 
extensive  and,  in  parts,  a  very  fertile  country — a  population  not 
filled  up — and,  above  all,  a  reasonable  and  a  cheap  government. 
These  give  to  the  poor  man  a  recompence  for  his  labor  propor- 
tionate to  his  deserts :  they  also  open  numerous  sources  for  the 
valuable  employment  of  capital  j  and  they  give  a  solid  satisfaction, 
as  to  the  future,  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  family  or  of  property, 
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which  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  a  contemplation  of  the  pre-* 
sent  condition,  and  the  present  policy  of  any  of  the  old  govern- 
ments. 

The  following  seems  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  on  both 
sides;  it  may  however  be  questioned  whether  it  be  done  quite 
impartially,  and  this  will  conclude  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Fearon's 
publication — with  the  exception  of  some  practical  hints  to  emi- 
grant?;, which  we  subjoin,  though  they  confain  some  repetitions 
of  what  has  been  given  in  this  department  uf  our  work. 

In  going  to  America  then,  I  would  say  generally,  the  emigrant 
must  expect  to  find — 'not  an  economical  or  cleanly  people  j  not  a 
social  or  generous  people ;  not  a  people  of  enlarged  ideas ;  not  a 
people  of  liberal  opinions,  or  towards  whom  you  can  express  your 
thoughts  '*  free  as  airj"  not  a  people  friendly  to  the  advocates  of 
liberty  in  Eufope  j  not  '  people  who  understand  liberty  from  in- 
vestigation and  frc.t  principle ;  not  e  people  who  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  honor"  and  "  generosity."  On 
the  other  hand  he  will  find  a  country  possessed  of  the  most 
enlightened  civil  and  political  advantages ;  a  people  reapmg  the 
full  reward  of  their  own  labors,  a  people  not  paying  tythes,  and 
not  subjected  to  heavy  taxation  without  representation ;  a  people 
with  a  small  national  debt ;  a  people  without  spies  and  infor- 
mers; a  people  without  an  enormous  standing  army;  a  people 
in  possession  of  an  extent  of  territory  capable  of  sustaining  an 
increase  of  millions  and  te4|  of  millions  of  population;  and  a 
people  rapidly  advancing  towards  national  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  classes  of  British  society  who  would  be  benefited  by  an 
exchange  of  country,  are,  I  conceive,  first,  that  large  and  much 
injured  body  of  men,  who  are  here  chained  to  the  country  and 
the  political  system,  which  oppresses  and  grinds  them  to  the 
earth, — I  mean  our  extreme  poor.  They  would  not  be  in 
America  a  week,  before  they  would  experience  a  rapid  advance 
in  the  scale  of  being.  Instead  of  depending  Tc/r  subsistence  upon 
charity  soup,  occasional  parochial  relief,  and  bowing  with  slavish 
submission  to  the  tyrant  of  the  poor-house;  they  would,  if  indus- 
trious and  willing  to  labor,  earn  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  9d.  a  day,  have 
meat  at  least  seven  times  in  the  week,  and  know  "  no  one  who 
**  CQuld  make  them  afraid^*'  The  second  class  would  fis  thft  ?y"^= 
chanics,  in  branches  of  first  necessity,  with  the  general  exclu- 
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sion,  however,  of  those  acquainted  with  the  British  staple  ma- 
iiufaitures  of  cotton  and  woollen  only;  but  for  others,  whose 
eaiiiings  here  are  under  30s.  a  week,  or  whose  etnployment  k 
of  that  precarious  nature,  that  they  cannot  reas<»nably  calculate, 
by  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  economy,  on  laying  by  any 
thing  for  what  is  called  "a  rainy  day,"  or  on  making  a  provision 
for  old  age — for  such  persons  as  these,  particularly  if  they  have, 
or  anticipate  the  having  a  family,  emigration  to  America  will 
certainly  advance  their  pecunii   y  interests,  though  it  may  not 
enlarge  their  mental  sphere  of  enjoyments.    To  these  two  classes, 
I  would  further  add  that  of  the  small  farmer  who  has  a  family] 
for  whom  he  can  now  barely  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
concerning  a  provision  for  whom,  when  his  own  grey  hairs  are 
approaching  to  the  grave,  he  can  look  forward  with  but  Utile 
confidence  or  satisfaction  j  to  such  a  man,  if  he  should  have  one 
hundred  pounds  clear,  that  is,  after  paying  all  his  expences  of 
removal,  &c.  America  decidedly  offers  inducements  very  superior 
to  those  afforded  by  this  country.     Such  a  father  would   there 
feel   himself  relieved  from  a  load   of  anxiety,   the    weight  of 
which  upon  his  spirits,  and  its  influence  in  repressing  his  exer- 
tions, he  is  perhaps  himself  scarcely  aware  of,  till  he  feels  the 
difference  by  comparison  when  he  has  shaken  it  off  in  the  New 
World;— but  still  to  every  proposed  emigrant,  even  of  these 
classes,  I  would  say,  that  he  must  not  expect  to  find  either  the 
country  full  of  gold,  or  its  inhabit^s  as  agreeable  or  as  sociable 
as  the  perhaps  unequalled  people  of  England.     He  must  prepare 
too  for  very  many  priv&tions,  and  should  previously  have  the 
wind  of  his  family,  particularly  that  of  the  mother  of  his  child- 
ren, so  entirely  in  unison  with  his  own,  that  they  can  all  have 
the  fortitude  and  good  sense  necessary  to  bear  under  the  nume- 
rous privations  they  will  certainly  be  subjected  to,  keeping  in 
mind  the  substantial  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  setting  pff 
present  evil  against  their  future  and  increasing  prosperity,  which, 
in  such  a  country,  with  a  soil  yet  unqultivated,  and  in  the  in- 
fancy of  its  re^oyrces,  may  be  considered  as  almost  iumfi^  to 
thein. 

The  mm  of  small  fortune,  who  cares  little  about  politics,  to 
whom  the  comforts  of  England  are  perhajw  ip  8<^me  degree 
essential,  but  who  wishes  to  curtail  his  expenditure,  would  not 
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ftct  wisely  by  emigrating  to  America.  Indeed,  should  such  a 
man  make  au  attempt,  he  would  return  as  expeditiously  as  did 
a  family  who  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  25th 
March,  with  the  intention  of  continuing,  but  who  took  a  pas- 
sage back  in  the  same  vessel  the  following  vv6ek  j-rthey  went  to 
America  in  the  cabin,  they  departed  from  it  in  the  ,steernge. 

The  artist  may  succeed,  but  the  probability  is,  that  he  will 
not  do  so.      I  know  instances  on  both  sides,   where  perhaps,, 
equal   talent   has. been    possessed.      A  Ml-.  Shiels,   a  portrait- 
painter,   who   was  a  fellow  passenger  of  mine  in  the  Wasli^ 
ington^  has  been  eminently  successful  in  Nevy  York  ;  Mr.  — t-, 
who  arrived  about  the  same  time,  has  been  unable- to  procure 
his  boarding  expences.    Generally,  I  should  not  auticipate,  judg- 
ing ftom  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  that,  at  least, 
the  superior  artist  would  fipd  it  to  his  advantiige  to  emigrate. 
The  lawyfeii  md  the  doctor,  and,  turning  to  another  class^  th«i 
derk  and  the  shopman,  will  find  1)0  opening  in  America. 
'The  London  linen  and  woollen  draper,  and  haberdasher,  who 
has  large  capital,  good  connections  in  this  country,  and  who 
would  adopt  the  most  improved  Englilh  Ixodes  of  transacting 
retail  business,  would,  I  think,  be  very  successful  j-^though,  it 
should  be  understood,  that  shopkeeping  is  overdone  throughout 
America;  but  their  plan  of  doing  business  is  so  defective,  that  | 
conceive  there  may.fee  a  .gQod  opeijijig  £p^  ^.  p^rgon  , w|),h  th«^ 
above qualifiqations,  r,  -hU'.::  'aiv:,;:!-  s     r!       /."'  • .'.  '  , 
.   A  literary  map  will  not  meet  with  «ny  «^<^ouragement,  the 
American  library  being  imported,  and  newspaper  editors  having 
no  iudu^ement  to  occupy  their  talents  opou  any;  topics  beyond 
extracts  ffpm  English  papers,  advenisemet^ts,  and  shipping  in*. 
teUigencci;   ■  ,,  .  j  ',;;/>-.-  -,.,,-.  j-.'-i  ,.  .  ■        •  '  •.    ^- 

The  very  superior  mechanic,  in ■abusldess  of  which  th$VrtJ-5 
cl?s  have  heretofore  been  imported,  might/^upcee^J  and  if  he 
did  so  at  all,  it  would  probably  b?  iuvan  ^tnmmt  degree.     Two 

cases  of  this  sort  came  under. my ^jkiiovrledgej  Mr.  ,    qf 

P — — ,  nianufacturer  of  bird-cages,  fenders,  and  brass  standi  for 
fire-places,  arrived  in  America,  without  property,  has  brought 
up  a  large  family,  and  is  now  a  iijan  of  considerable  wealth. 

Mr. -,  of — ^-i— ,  a  piano-fortes  maker,  has  been  similarly 

suc^^^essful.     I  do  not  state  these  casos  o"  tho  ^r.onnf! 
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is  now  an  opening  in  either  of  these  callings,  but  merely  as  illus- 
trative of  the  idea  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  para- 
graph.       -«  .•>»P>»jM  ^, 

The  merchant  I  Ho  not  conceive  would  be  very  successful, 
tbat  being  a  profession  so  adapted  to  the  native  American  ha- 
bits, and  is  entirely  preoccupied. 

To  the  capitalist,  as  such,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say :  Ame- 
rica is  the  country  of  speculation,  and  therefore,  as  such,  capi- 
tal'might  be  employed  with  singular  advantage.  On  the  whole, 
to  such  I  can  only  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  previous  details. 

Choice  of  a  VessHl. — A  ship  is  preferable  to  a  brig,  as  the  sea 
mbtion  in  the  former  will  be  lees  felt,  and  the  accommodations 
are  generally  superior.  The  English  ships  in  the  American  trade 
are  not  equal  to  those  in  other  trades ;  tvhilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  best  American  vessels  are  in  the  British  trade;  so  that  it  i» 
well  to  select  an  An)erican  ship,  the  safe  age  of  which  will  be 
according  to  the  qualityof  the  timber  and  the  building,  and 
these  can  only  be  knowti  by  persons  very  cottversattt  in  those 
subjects.  Thet%  are  ^  certain  ships  of  established  reputation^  a 
lew  of  which  go  to  t4ie  port  of  London,  and  a  greater  number 
to  Liverpool ;  among  the  former  Are  the  Electra^  Captain  Ro- 
binson, and  the  Tontine,  Captain  Turly,  for  Philadelphia ;  the 
Criterion,  Cajitain  Avery,  and  the  Minerva  Smyth  (a  very  supe- 
rior ship).  Captain  Allen,  foi  New  York;  thejre  is  also  the  Ve- 
nus of  New  York,  the  character  of  which  is,  I  believe,  respect^ 
6ble;  but  I  canndt  speak  of  her  from  personal  knowledge. 
From  the  port  of  Liverpobl'  there  are  a  great  number  of  first-rate 
ships  for  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York ;  among  the  latter 
is  what  are  called  the  '^Packet  Line,''  which  consists  of  the 
Pacific,  (un  old  but  good  vessel,)  Captain  Williams ;  the  Amity, 
Captain  Stanton  ;  the  Courier,  Captain  Bowne ;  and  the  James 
Munroe,  Captain  Waikinson  (Captain  Watkinson  is  a  careful 
and  excelFent  seaman).  One  of  these  vessels  sails  punctually  on 
the  first  of  every  month  firom  Liverpool.  The  charge  for  passage 
b,  in  the  cabin,  45  guineas,  which  includes  wine,  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  luxury — in  the  steerage  £9,  exclusive  of  every 
thing  but  water.  The  house  of  Crapper,  Benson,  and  Co.  at 
Liverpool,  are  the  agents  for  these  ships,  which  are  first-rate  in 
every  respett.  and  all  their  commanders  are  men  of  great  expe- 
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rience.    There  are  also  quite  eciiml  to  the^c,  the  Nestor,  Cnp^ 
tain   Stirling ;  the  Atlantic,  Captain  Mutlock ;  and  the  Anne 
Maria,   Captain  Waite  (ot  the  latter  vessel  and  captain,  Mr. 
Flower,  who  recently  went  in  her  with  a  large  party  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  speaks  in  the  very  highest  terms) :  to  these  I  would 
add,  as  respectable  ships,  the  Ann,  the  Carolina  Ann,  and  the 
Importer.     There  are  several  others  of  this  class  with  whose 
names  I  am  not  familiar  j  but  it  would  be  judicious  in  every  per- 
son to  make  ininute  inquiries  as  to  the  char<|cter  of  the  ship  and 
eaptain  with  which  they  propose  engaging;  for  it  should  be 
known  that  there  are  some  Very  indifferent  f American  shiptf, 
which  go  to  both  Liverpool  and  London,  and  particularly  the 
latter  port.    A  regular  trader  is  generajly  to  be  preferred  to  a 
chance  ship.      The  prices  (with  the  exception  of  the  packet 
ships)  will  vary  according  to  circumstances ;  for  the  cabin  from 
80  to  45,  and  for  the  steerage  from  7  to  10  guineaN.     It  should 
be  remarked  that  even  this  is  a  subject  of  barter.     A  few  ohips 
sail  from  Bristol  and  Greenock  for  Ntiw  York — the  Famiy  from 
th^  latter  port  is  rather  celebrated.    A  passage  from  Havre,  in 
France,  to  America,  is  often  to  be  obtained  much  cheaper  than 
frorp  this  country.    Shquld  a  large  party  engage  the  same  vessel, 
they  would  act  prudently  to  procure  an  extra  boat,  for  in  case 
of  accident  or  shipwrecH,.  the  two  ship-boats  would  not  be  found 
sufficient;  and  upon  such  melancholyoccurrences  the  crew  com- 
monly escape,  and, the  passengers  are  lost. 

Cabin  Passengers,  though  supplied  by  the  captain,  would  find 
a  small  .private  stock  desirable.  A  plum  cake,  soda  powders,  a 
few  good  apples  and  oranges  (the  latter  will  keep  if  not  previ- 
ously bruised,  and  if  each  orange  is  carefully  rolled  in  paper), 
preserves  of  several  kinds,  and  cider,  which  will  be  found  parti- 
cularly pleasant  at  sea. 

Steerage  Passengers  should  provide  for  seventy,  though  they 
may  not  be  out  more  than  hfty  days.  They  are  compelled  by 
law  to  take  SOIbs.  of  meat.  1  should  recommend  a  variety ;  say 
301bs.  beef,  20  of  ham,  20  of  tongue,  10  of  bacon :  herrings 
are  pleasant,  and  salt  cod  particularly  so,  when  caieu  with  «gg- 
sauce :  501bs.  bread,  of  the  best  biscuit,  and  loaves  cut  in  slices 
and  toasted :  rusks  will  be  found  very  pleasant  in  tea :  30  to 
401bi«  of  flour  I  a  few  pounds  of  oatmeal  |  ditto  of  rice  j  ditto 
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of  groats  J  ditto  of  arrow  root;    10  cheese;    lOOlbs.  potatoes. 
Have  a  small  net  bag  to  boil  them  in  :  this  will  prevent  confu- 
sion with  the  cook,  and  also  their  being  exchanged  for  othern  of, 
perhaps,  an  inferior  quality.     51bs.    coffee,  ground,  and  kept 
corked  in  a  bottle,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  atmospheric 
air:  llb^  tea;  141bs  sugar:  a  small  quantity  of  spirits,  of  wine, 
iand  bottled  porter :  the  latter,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  will  be  found  very  agreeable. 
Have  a  definite  understatnding  for  the  quantity  of  water' per  day, 
A  filtering  machine  can  be  bought  at  79,  Titchfield-striBet,  Lon- 
don, for  208.     Eggs  to  be  kept  in  Bran,  and  frequently  turned. 
lOlbs  butter.     Milk  will  keep,  if  boiled,  and  mixed  with  sugar, 
in  the  proportion  of  21bs.  to  the  quart.     If  the  articles  enume- 
rated under  the  head  Cabin  Passengers  can  be  afforded,  they 
would  be  found  particularly  pleasant.     If  there  are  females  in 
the  party,  there  should  be  some  fowls.     A  few  tin  articles  for 
the  purposes  of  cooking,  occ.     Sea  sickness  cannot  be  prevented 
by  any  thing  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  though  it  can  be  ma- 
terially lessened  by  being  as  much  as  possible  upon  d^ck,  and  by 
pating  little  at  a  tiriie,  and  frequently. 

Ill  choosing  a  birth,  either  in  the  cabin  or  steerage,  the  tiiirf- 
dle  of  the  vessel,  or  as  near  to  it  as  can  be  procured,  is  desir^ 
ble,  on  account  of  the  ship's  motion  being  there  less  felt.  Books 
will  be  an  occasional,  and  but  an  occasional,  relief  to  the  mo- 
notony of  a  sea  voyage.  Those  of  a  light  and  amusing  charac- 
ter are  the  most  suitable.  Reading  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  any  one  time  produces  the  head-ache,  and  sensibly  affects  the 
eyes.  Medicines  are  an  important  article  of  sea  stores :  they 
ehould  be  in  pills,  and  taken  frequently,  with  great  exactness,  at 
stated  periods,  and  in  as  small  quantities  as  can  possibly  produce 
the  effect.  Steerage  passengers  should  have  a  specific  agreement 
with  the  captain  for  the  use  of  the  place  of  convenience :  this  is 
an  important  consideration ;  and  I  have  heard  of  great!  inconve- 
nience experienced  by  such  persons  in  being  denied  this.  A 
flute,  a  violin,  and  a  pack  of  cards,  are  pleasant  companions. 
'  ^*  Packing  up. — A  selection  should  be  made  in  a  box  by  them- 
selves of  clothes  intended  to  be  worn  at  sea.  Those  of  the 
most  inferior  kind  will  do  as  well  as  the  best.  A  warm  great 
fioat  will  be  found  usefiil.   The  provision  casks  should  be  written 
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on  Stores."  Baggage  must  be  entered  at  the  Custom-house  • 
and  m  procuring  a  cocket,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole 
ot  the  packages  are  enumerated :  if  this  is  neglected,  an  addi- 
tional expence  will  he  incurred.  ^ 

snicks  desirable  to  be  taken  ouf—CJothing  of  every  kind 
except  silks  and  silk  pocket  handkerchiefs.     Females  would  d^ 
well  to  take  no  article  of  dress,  particular  in  appearance.    Men's 

S:  d  r  ''  "^  't  "^^""^^^^  ^'"^  °"'y-  The  American 
tashions  differ  in  some  things  from  ours;  and  any  deviation  from 

t^iem  IS  much  remarked  upon.  Most  convenient  and  unbreaka- 
ble  articles  of  domestic  utensils.  No  cabinet  furniture.  A  good 
stock  of  table-linen  and  bedding:  whether  feather  beds  are  de- 
sirable or  not  is,  I  believe,  questionable.  Carpeting,  if  it  can 
be  cut  to  smt  other  sized  rooms  j  stationary  of  every  kind ;  agri- 
cultural implements;  musical  and  philosophicdl  instruments. 

irmted  States'  duties  on  Importation  upon  the  following 

Atticles : 


Side  and  Fire  Arms  r            -            . 

All  articles  manufactured  of  brass 

Buttons    -            .  .            . 

Bonnets          _  ^            ^ 

Bridles  and  Saddles  -            . 

Books  (blank)  -             -            .             _ 

Cutlery     -             -  _ 

All  articles  manufactured  of  cotton 
Millinery  -  .  _  _^ 

All  articles  manufactured  of  copper,  and  pewter 

Ditto  of  steel,  and  tin       -  .  ^     * 

Parasols  and  Umbrellas     - 

Paper  - 

Printing  Types     -  -  . 

All  articles  manufactured  of  wool 

Ditto  of  wood      -  -  .  , 

Ditto  of  earthen  and  stone  ware 

Ale  and  Beer  in  bottles,  per  gallon  8d. 

Ditto  in  casks  -  .  -     S^d 

Shnpo  /ln™»U««\     ^ :.-  »  -  -* 


Per  Cent. 
20 
20 

20 

30 

30 

30 

20 

25 

30 

20 

20 

30 

30 

20 

25 

3d 

20 


i 
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Articles  free  of  Duties : 

Philosophical  Apparatus,  if  specially  imported  by  order,  and  for 
the  use  of  any  society,  incorporated  for  philosophical  or  lite- 
rary purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or 
by  order  and  for  the  use  of  any  seminary  of  learning. 

Anatomical  Preparations. 

Animals  imported  for  breed. 

Wearing  Apparel,  and  other  personal  baggage,  in  actual  use. 

.    '    >  JRate  of  Coins : 

English  Pound  Sterling  is  4  dollars,  44  cents. 

Irish  ditto,  4  dollars,  10  cents. 

French  Livre,  18f  cents. 

Dutch  Florin,  or  Guilder,  40  cents. 

Fees  of  0/^cers : 

To  the  Collectors  and  Naval  Oflicers, 
Every  port  entry  2  dollars. 
Permit  io  land  goods  20  cents. 
Every  bond  taken  officially  40  cents. 
Bill  of  health  20  cents. 

(There  is  commonly  a  demand  of  two  dollars  made  for  this  lay 
the  captain :  this  is,  of  course,  an  imposition.) 

Passengers'  Baggage f  6fC. 
Eiitry  is  to  be  made  by  passengers  of  all  clothes,  tools,  or  im- 
plements of  trade,  or  profession,  arriving  in  the  United  States 
to  settle,  which  articles  are  exempted  from  duty.     The  form  oi 
such  entry,  and  oath  respecting  the  same,  as  follows : 

Entry  oj  baggage,  wearing  apparel^  ^c.  imported  by 

in  the  master,  from 

New  York, 
(Here  the  particulars  to  be  inserted.) 

District  of 
Port  of 
Ij  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly 

ewoar    fnf  ri-fiSr^  \  thnt  tlip  pnti'v  sulisciihed  hv  me  and  hereto 
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annexed,  contains,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
a  just  and  true  account  of  the  contents  of  the  several 

niontioned  in  the  said  entry,  imported  in  the 
from  and  that  they  contain  no 

goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  other  than  the  wearing 
apparel  and  other  personal  baggage  (or  if  the  case  require)  and 
the  tools  of  the  trade  of  all  which 

are  the  property  of  who  has,  or 

have  arrived,  who  is,  or  are  shortly  expected  to  arrive  in  the 
United  States :  and  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  imported  for 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or  intended  for  sale. 

So  HBLP  MB  God. 

If  the  articles  shall  be  entered  by  any  other  peraon  than  the 
owner,  bond  to  be  given  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  what 
the  duties  would  be,  if  imported  subject  to  duty;  that  the  owner 
^hall  within  one  year  verify  such  «ntry  on  oath,  or  the  collector 
may  direct  such  baggage  to  be  examined;  and  if  any  article  is 
contained  therein,  which  ought  to  pay  duty,  entry  must  be  made 
thereof;  and  if  an  entry  is  made  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  exami- 
nation thereof,  any  article  is  found  therein  «ubject  to  duty,  (ndt 
having  been  easpretsedat  the  time  of. making  the  entry, Jit  is  for- 
feited, and  the  person  in  whose  baggie  the  same  shall  be 
found,  forfeits  and  shall  pay  treble  the  value  thereof.  dsu 

Mechanics,  intending  to  continue  as  such,  would  do  trell  t& 
remain  in  New  York,  Baltimore  or  Philadelf^hia,  until  they  ber 
come  familiarised  with  the  country.  :  Persons  desig^ng  to  settle 
in  the  western  stbte*  will  aaVe  some  expences  by  landingin  Phi- 
ladelphia. Those  to  whom  a :fe#  poiinds  is  not  an  object,  will 
shorten  their  voyage  twd.  dr  three  days  by  arriving  at  Nevir 
York.  The  summer  ro^te  from  thence  to  Philadelphiti  is  parti- 
cularly pleasant,  with  the  exception  of  25  miles  land-earriage, 
and  sleeping  one  night  on! thd  road:  the'  yihole  can  be  comple- 
ted for  about  ten  dollars.  In  winter,  there  are  excellent  stages 
(by  far  the  best  in  America)  from  New  York  to  Phiiadeilphia : 
the  fare  is  from  eight  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  journey  is  comple- 
ted in  fourteen  hoursy— distance,  96  miles.         ii...  ^>  -  -  -  .i.h  i, 

The  rwite  to  tho  western  country,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  is 
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attended  with  many  disadvantages :  it  is  much  longer,  and  more 
dangerous,  in  consequence  of  a  great  deal  of  coasting,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  gulf  of  Florida.  The  vojage  from  the  Baluize, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
New  Orleans,  though  but  100  miles,  is  always  tedious,  and 
some!;imes  vessels  are  three  weeks  in  getting  up  that  distance. 
The  yellow  fever  is  of  annual  occurrence  at  New  Orleans.  "^Ihe 
ateam-boats,  though  numerous,  cannot  proceed  at  stated  periods, 
and  a  residence  at  New  Orleans  may  be  long,  and  must  be  ex- 
pensive;  and  to  take  passage  in  a  keel-boat  up  the  stream, 
would  be  an  almost  endless  undertakings 

The  best  mode,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  proceed  from  Philadel- 
phia by  way  of  Pittsburgh.  Horseback  is  very  preferable  to  the 
stage,  particularly  on  the  Alleghany  mountains.  A  poor  family 
would  have  their  baggage  conveyed  in  the  cheapest  way  by  the 
regular  stage- waggons,-^them8elves  walking  j  and  this  they  will 
find  in  crossing  the  mountains  to  be  better  than  riding  (except 
on  horseback).  They  should  take  with  them  as  good  a  stock  of 
eatables  as  they  can  with  convenience,  the  charges  on  the  road 
being  very  extravagant.  Those  who  have  their  own  waggons 
should  have  them  made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  their  horses 
sliould  be  in  good  condition.  Small  articles  of  cutlery,  and  all 
the  machinery  necessary  for  repairs  on  the  road,  are  of  first  ne- 
cessity. When  arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
mode  of  travelling  is  to  float  down  the  river ;  for  which  purpose 
there  are  boats  of  almost  every  variety,  (steam-boats- excepted,) 
from  2s.  3d.  upwards,  per  hundred  miles.  Upon  this  mode  of 
travelling  I  do  not  enlarge:  half  an^  honr's  residence  in  Pitts- 
burgh will  convey  more  information  than  I  could  in  twenty  pa- 
ges. Warm  clothing  should  be  taken,  as  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  severe  weather  in  every  part  of  America.  The  articles  re- 
quired in  floatiiig  down  the  river  will  be  nearly  as  follows:— 
The  *^  Pittsburgh  Navigator,"  a  small  volume,  and  which  may 
be  had  at  Cramer  and. Spears;  nails,  hammer,  hatchet,  tinder- 
box,  bdxfor  fire,  gridiron,  iron  pot,  coffee*pot,  cofFee-mill,  tea- 
pot, pilates,  spapns,  knives  and  forks,  mugfl,  candles,  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  spirits,  meat,  potatoes,  bread,  pens  aftd  ink,  paper,  me- 
dicine, and  a  gun.  If  there  is  what  is  called  "a  gopdstage  of 
water,"  that  is,  if  the  waters  of  Has  Ohio  are  high,  which  they 
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always  are  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  boats  will  be  tajten  by  tha 
stream  withjout  rowing,,  from  three  to  four  miles  per  hour.  Ei^m 
cept  in  cases  of  dense  fog,  they  can  be  allowed  to  ^(mi  at  pight 
in  the  Ohio.  In  the  Mississippi  this  would  not  be  safe,  the  n^-i 
vigatton  of  the  latter  river  hejng  both  di$cujt  and  dftngerouf^ 
Unless  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  very  high  at  its  falls  near 
Louisville,  a  pilot  should  be  engaged  to  navigate  the  bpat/Qvei 
them. 

3i;  Though  we  have  already  given  some  extracts  from  Mr.Birjk* 
beck's  Letters  from  Illinois,  yet  as  the  foUowJing  letter  addressed 
to  his  son,  is  entirely  of  a  practical  nature,  and  furnishes  details 
whieh  may  be  useful  to  those  agriculturists  who  may  be  delibe- 
rating on  the  subject,  we  give  it  entire. 

*'I  have' now,  however,  so  far  entered  into  the  details  of  our 
own  establishment,  that  it  would  be  wrong  any  longer  to  wit^br 
hold  from  you  some  particulars  of  our  Illinois  tairmi^g,  ^9  they 
lie  practically  before  me,  I  shaU  give  ypu^  ao  estimate  of  expen- 
diture and  produce,  on  a  section  of  land  ^u.ch  as  I  bave  now  un- 
der my  eye.  The  expeioces  are  put  higher  than  the  rates  actur 
ally  pdid  in  ;tbis  country,  and  the  produoe  on  the  whole,  I  .b^,. 
lieye,  within  the  average  j.  bq  that  ygp  ma^  r.<?Iy  00  jl^a  beiiijg  » 


flafe  staterilent.     ',mm\  otf 


■.»«fff-?.fj    ,?'C'^r5l'?    !«)  <■!"■{'»■'.■) 


Au^f  Wthen  ydU  haiie  given  it  ydur  attention,  Jook  around  you  for 
th«  chiesliest  and  most  eligible  farm  within  .^four  observation* 
makciyour  calculations  of  capital  employed,  and  of  profit  and 
ilo$»^  ftJid  then  compare.  It  ^yill  soon  be  tingie  for  you  to  .decide 
on  your  future  aetUement.  I  certainly  wish  that  you  may  joia 
U81.  .What  I  feel  on  that  point  as  your  father;  what  we  all  feel 
wh^n  we  indulge;th«ihopeof  again  embracing  yduj  your  own 
corresponding  emotions  of  affection  j— in  making  your  decision 
vke«p  these  considerations  out  of  view  j  but  if  you  conclude  to 
follow  us,  give  them  full  scope;  and  they  will  bear  you  up 
•through  the  difficulties  and  discouragement  whieh  you  will 
doubtless  eaq)«i:lence;il>  oj  ,■'■:! 

*Hk1*  The  course  of  cultivation  which  I  have  made  the  ground- 
(ivdrk  of  the  following  calculations,  may  not  tur^  out  to  be  the 
ibeit,  but  it  is  most  likely  to  succeed,  under  "existing  circuiri- 
vrtances,'*  of  any  that  has  occurred  to  me.  ...i^v,  iuHi  fteioH 
<;  ij<lt  is  customary  to  plant  Indian  com  on  the  first  ploughing 
JJ8. — VOL.  II.  ti  r 
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on  newly  broken  up  prairies,  and  the  crop  is  left  to  struggle 
with  the  gruss,  which  springs  up  abundantly  between  the  fur- 
rows. Our  method  of  skim-ploughing,  I  expect,  wilt  be  found 
of  great  advantage,  not  only  as  regards  this  first  crop,  but  to 
the  wheat  which  follows.  Should  it  prove  that  I  am  too  san- 
guine in  this  particular,  the  produce  of  the  first  crop  is  set  too 
high ;  but  by  way  of  compensation,  you  will  observe  that  I  have 
entirely  omitted  the  profits  on  live  stock ;  and  it  is  on  the 
boundless  scope  for  rearing  and  fattening  hogs  and  cattle,  that 
the  farmers  place  their  chief  reliance. 

**  You  will  also  observe,  that  the  balance  always  comes  out 
an  even  sum  ?  thi«  is  owing  to  the  last  line  of  the  list  of  expen- 
ces,  which  is  merely  an  allowance  for  incidents ;  and  to  ease  the 
calculation,  I  have  put  that  at  such  a  sum  as  makes  up  the 
whole  number. 

"  The  farm  is  a  section,  or  640  acres,  and  consists  of  240 
acres  wood,  and  400  prairie.  The  site  of  the  house  and  farm- 
buildings,  with  garden,  orchard,  and  sundry  other  convenient 
inclosures,  are  to  be  included  in  the  240  acres.  The  plan  is 
to  break  up  100  acres  per  annum ;  after  which  it  may  be  laid 
down  to  grass,  or  continued  partly  or  wholly  arable,  under  this 
or  any  other  course  of  crops,  as  may  be  found  expedient.  The 
100  acres  is  to  be  planted  with  Indian  corn  in  May,  and  with 
wheat  in  October,  after  the  Indian  corn :  thus  the  whole  400 
acres  of  prairie  will  be  brought  into  cultivation  in  four  years. 

"  A  capital  of  of  2,000  sterling  (8889  dollars)may  be  invested 
on  a  section  of  such  land,  in  the  following  manner :  viz. 

Doltan. 

Purchase  of  the  land,  640  acres,  at  2  dollars  per  acre  1,280 
House  and  buildings,  exceedingly  convenient  and  com- 
fortable, may  be  built  for  1^00 
A  rail  fence  round  the  woods,  1,000  rods,  at  25  cents 

per  rod  250 
About  1,800  rods  of  ditch  and  bank,  to  divide  the  arable 

into  10  fields,  at  33|  600 

Planting  1,800  rods  of  live  fence  150 

Fruit-trees  for  orchard,  &c.  100 

Horses  and  other  live  stock  1,500 

Implements  and  furniture  1,000 
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Provision  for  one  year,  and  sundry  incidental  charges  1,000 
Sundry  articles  of  linen,  books,  apparel,  implements,  &c. 

brought  from  England  1,000 
Carriage  of  ditto,  suppose  2,0001b.  at    10  dollars  per 

cwt.  200 

Voyage  and  travelling  cxpences  of  one  person,  suppose  309 

'    Dollys  8,889 


Note.— The  first  instalment  on  the  land  is  320  dollars, 
therefore  960  dollars  of  the  purchase- money  remain  in  hand,  to 
be  applied  to  the  expences  of  cultivation,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  above  stated. 

Expenditure  offirsi  year. 

Breaking  up  100  acres,  2  dollars  per  acre                  '  200 

Indian  corn  for  seed,  5  barrels  (a  barrel  is  5  bushels)  10 

Planting  ditto  25 

Horse-hoeing  ditto,  1  dollar  per  acre  100 

Harvesting  ditto,  1|  dollar  per  acre  150 

Ploughing  the  same  land  for  wheat,  1  dollar  per  acre  100 

Seed  wheat,  sowing,  and  harrowing  175 

Incidental  expences  240 


1,000 


Produce  of  first  year. 

100  acres  Indian  corn,  50  bushels  (or  10  barrels)  per 

acre,  at  2  dollars  per  barrel  2,000 


Net  produce  1,000 

Expenditure  of  second  year. 

Breaking  up  100  acres  for  Indian  corn,  with  expences  on 

that  crop  485 

Harvesting  and  threshing  wheat,  100  acres  r,;  r. ,,     350 


*      ■ 


m 
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I»Ioiifi;hing  100  actes  for  wheal,  sfe6tl,  &cr 
Incidents 


Produce  of  second  year, 

100  acres  Indian  corn,  10  barrels  per  acre, 
„1     2  dollars  per  barrel 
100  acres  wheat,  20  bushels  per  acre,  3|  dol- 
lars per  barirel  of  h  bushels 


Dollar! . 

275 
290 

»fir  r     MOO 


Dollars. 

2,000 
l,50a.,i.-^,500 


Net  produce  2,100 


■..  (C 


Expenditure  of  third  year. 

Breaking  up  100  acres  as  before,  with  expences  on  crop 
^w      of  Indian  cornel    .  ,  ,        ,  ■  H'' h^'- 

Ploughing  lOOacres  wheat  stubbie 'ifor  Indian  corn 
Horse-hofcing,  harvesting,  &c.  ditto 
Harvesting  and  threshing  100  acres  wheat 

|)ung-carting  100  acres  for  whcdt,  after  secoh^  crojj  of 
,'  ',    Indian  corn 

l^loughing  200  acres  wheat,  seed,  &b.     ' 

Incidents  i  ' 


fjlji; 


1^85 

2fe 
3^0 

200 
550 
3^0 


imk'i 


2,300 


Produce  of  third  year. 


200  acre.«i  Iridisiii  torn,  10  barrels  per  acre,  2  Donk^.. 
^'''''dollars  per  barrel                   "^'^^'  -Jq  ^!  4,000 
7l00  acres  wheat,  20  bushels  per  acre,  3^  dol- 
lars per  barrel  1,500 


5,500 


Net  produce  3,200 


Expenditure  oj  fourth  year. 


'01 


tjli  ■§{!; 


'!Qt9  im', 


As  the  third 
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Harvesting  and  threshing  100  acres  more  wheat 
Additional  incidents 


* 

Dollari. 

350 
50 

Produce  ofjburth  year. 

200  acres  Indian  corn,  as  abott 
200  acres  wheat 


Sollarf . 

4,000 
S,000 


2,700 


7,000 


Net  produce  4,300 


Summary, 


Fir^tyiear 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 

Housekeeping  and  other  expences, 
fonr  years, 


XXPBNCE8. 

PRODUCE 

Pollars. 

Dollars. 

1,000 

2,000 

1,400 

3,500 

-2,300 

5,500 

2,700 

7,000 

4,000 


18,000 
11,400 


Ddlitos  11,400        6,600 

I'll  r  I  i  ii.ii. 

Net  proceeds  per  ann, 

Jrtci-eafeing  value  of  land  by  cultivation  ind 

settlements,   half  a  dollar  per  ann.  on 

640  icres 


■i:.i  :,ni 


1J650 
320 


Annual  clear  pfttfit  1,970 

"Housekeeping  and  other  expences  being  paid,  there  remains 
a  profit  of  22  per  ceilt.  on  the  tapital,  and  you  are  improving 
your  own  estate. 

'^Our  market  at  the  above  prices,  or  exceeding  fhem,  I  think 
iisure.  The  demand  for  grain  will  probably  fully  equal  fhfe 
producb  for  some  yedrs,  owing  to  the  influx  of  new  iettleis  j 
wid  the  Bowihem  states,  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 
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will  be  an  increasing  and  sure  market  for  our  surplus  of  every 
kind :  vast  quantities  of  pork  and  beef  are  shipped  for  New  Or- 
leans from  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  In  this  shape,  that  is,  when 
applied  to  fattening  cattle  and  hogs,  we  may  insure  two  dollars 
per  barrel  for  Indian  corn. 

We  shall  also  add  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  the  same 
intelligent  gentleman,  as  it  refers  to  a  subject  particularly  inte- 
resting to  tliose  Englishmen  who  may  have  emigration  to  the 
United  States  in  contemplation. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  our  plan  of  colonising  exten- 
sively, with  a  special  view  to  the  relief  of  our  suffering  country- 
men of  the  lower  orders,  is  not  at  present  successful.  A  good 
number  may  be  benefited  by  the  arrangements  we  are  making 
for  their  reception  on  a  contracted  scale ;  but  the  application  to 
Congress,  alluded  to  in  my  journal,  which  was  calculated  prin- 
cipally for  the  service  of  that  class,  has,  I  fear,  proved  abortive. 
I  have  transmitted  to  Cpngress,  through  the  hands  of  our  ii^e^)- 
ber  for  Illinois,  the  following  memorial : 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, the  Memorial  of  Morris  Birkbeck,  an  English  far- 
mer, lately  settled  i^i  the  territory  of  Illinois,  respectfully 
states— 
"  That  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  chiefly  yeomen  farmers, 
farming  laborers,  and  rural  mechanics,  are  desirous  of  removing 
with  their  families  and  their  capital  into  this  country,  provided 
that,  by  having  situations  prepared  for  them,  they  might  escape 
the  wearisome  and  expensive  travel  in  quest  of  a  settlement, 
which  has  broken  the  spirits  and  drained  the  purses  of  many  of 
.their  emigrant  brethren,  terminating  too  frequently  in  disap- 
pointment. 

"  Many  estimable  persons  of  the  classes  above  mentioned  have 
reposed  such  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  experience  of  your 
memorialist,  as  would  attract  them  to  the  spot  which  he  has 
ehosen  for  himself.  Their  attention  has  accordingly  been  di- 
rected with  Fome  anxiety  to  his  movements;  and  when,  after  a 
laborious  journey  through  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  he 
has  at  length  fixed  on  a  situation  in  the  Illinois  ailapted  to  his 
private  views,  settiemeuts  are  muitiplyirig  so  rapidly  aroand  it, 
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that  it  does  not  afford  a  scope  of  eligible  unappropriated  land, 
to  which  he  could  invite  any  considerable  number  of  his  friends. 

*•' There  are,  however,  lands  as  yet  unsurveyed  lying  about 
twenty  njiles  north  of  this  place,  on  which  sufficient  room  might 
be  obtained ;  and  the  object  of  this  memorial  is  to  solicit  the 
grant  by  purchase  of  a  tract  of  this  land,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a  colony  of  English  farmers,  laborers  and  mechanics. 

"  Feeling,  as  does  your  memorialist,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  the  people  of  America  are  of  one  family,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unhappy  political  disputes  which  have  divided  the  two 
countries,  he  believes  that  this  recollection  will  be  sufficient  to 
insure,  from  the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  a  favorable 
issue  to  his  application  in  behalf  of  his  suffering. brethren. 
Nov.  20,  1817.  (Signed)  Morris  Birkbeck. 

My  proposal  in  the  above  memorial  was  indefinite,  d^signedly^ 
that,  if  acceded  to,  it  might  be  on  a  general  principle,  to  be 
extended  as  far  as  would  be  found  beneficial;  and  rnight  be 
guarded  from  abuse  by  provisions  arising  out  of  the  principle  it- 
self. I  entertained  a  hope  that  it  would  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  would  have  permitted  me  to  explain  my  views ;  and 
possibly  I  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  I  have 
not  yet  learned  that  it  has  been  absolutely  rejected.  Other  pe- 
titions for  grants  of  lands  in  favor  of  particular  descriptions  of 
emigrants  have  been  rejected  during  this  session,  for  reasons 
which  my  friends  give  me  to  understand  will  be  fatal  to  mine. 
The  following  I  consider  to  be  the  tenor  of  these  objections : 

'^  That  no  public  lands  can  be  granted  or  disposed  of  but  p- 
cording  to  the  general  law  on  that  subject,  without  a  special  act 
of  legislation. 

**  That  although  in  certain  cas«s  such  special  acts  have  been 
made  in  favor  of  bodies  of  foreign  emigrants,  it  has  always  been 
on  the  ground,  and  in  consideration  of,  a  general  public  benefit 
accruing;  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  by 
the  Swiss  colony  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  and  the  olive  in  Louisiana. 

"  That  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  general  policy  of  this  go- 
vernment to  encourage  the  settlement- of  foreigners  indistinct 
masses,  but  rather  to  promote  their  speedy  amalgamation  with 

t\lt»  /'nminiinil'if  nf    Amarloan  nifjvone         h«.ni« jjsl.iiii     •*>»<    ji(   ■<(■ 
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"  And  that  all  such  granU  are  liable  to  be  abused  by  specula- 
tors for  private  emolument. 

*'  Taking  these  objections  in  an  inverted  order,  I  think  I 
could  show  that  the  last  would  not  apply  to  this  case,  where  no 
indulgence  is  sought  for  in  point  of  price.  It  would  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  that  certain  lands,  which  are  yet  not  surveyed, 
and  of  course  unproductive,  might  be  opened  to  us  at  an  asylum, 
iu  w^ich  English  emigrants  with  capital  might  provide  for  Eng- 
lish emigrants  without  it.  The  title  of  these  lands  mi,*ht  remain 
ip  the  United  States  until  the  purchase  should  be  completed  by 
^iqty.^l  settlers,  paying  the  price  on  entry.  .sd^  ' 
,s  '*  The  natiousditf  in  some  particulars  which  might  bo  retained 
by  such  a  settletQeBt^  would  uot  surely  be  found  to  weigh  against 
its  u^fulije^s^ 

**  When  it  is  considered  that  the  men  with  capital  who  emi- 
grate a^  farmers  are  republicans  to  the  core;  that  to  such  men, 
^nd  the  i^qns  pf  sjuoh,  the  republic  whose  protection  they  now 
solicit^  QWfS9  its  exfetenee— what  is  this  notipiwlity?  is,  it  not 
AmerliCan  in  itp.ewential  qualities  ??iyojq  yd  s'Hiiih  moii  hy?  u 
1.,;*'  The  pporpr  prd?r  of  ertiigrants  from  England,  whatthe^  have 
pf  polji.^c^vis  of  tUe  same  cast;  but  the  ignorance,  the  nullity, 
pf.ag^ea,t  proportion  of  the  rural  English  population^  ob  thes^ 
8ul?j^(^^f,  is  wibo^ly  incomprehensible  in  this  countryt  n   ; 

**Hii»ii!|^!ii^y,int!?W«t,  necessity,  will  «ail  £or  the  interference 
of.  t^^  g?n<?ral  goVianiiiaent  on  behalf  %bfth]Ewe  unfoo^tunate  jier^ 
SQ;tf.,wiho  ^^m  icant  de^itute  on  the  eaatern  shores,  and  on  behalf 
of  U^pRC  c^^w  *nd  states  which  are  buiSthened  by;thcm.:  Biit 
their  ,c;j9i9);ti;ymei^4  themaejLves  citizens  of  the  Unijted  States,  or 
bfscpqijng^sQ,  yfml^  s^ntiqipate  this  intecfeirence,  and  crf^ye  per- 
mission to  provide  for  them  on  some  unappropriated  'sp^  to 
which  jJwy  WQuW;in«t»nlly  gi*e  a  Vftlwe  jwhibh  Jit  may  no«  bther- 

<«  ijl^^h^rp  Is  )¥G^nl^}ng  jtfefe  i*  digrimmndiienodmy,  j^hat  the 
p^j(ect,of  ^i{j  iT>ett$»5©  '»  nqtauch  as  to  ivariant  a  sQlqi^^n  iact  of 
i^iirtijftp ;  .thpjtiit  w:nWi»f  eqttdliiinp^Ktai^c  with:the  vin^a«a8 
.atVev/iy,  pr  t^e  jpUy/^^wtwids  ptdjecti^  in  .LouisianaHi+when 
jt|ie  ;^K«<^V  ,<}Qi|^liOn»  of  GxeiA  BritBiin,  i of  the  oeastern  ^atate», 
jind'  of ^i»  wiw^fiin  Qwotiy,  are.viewe^  in  cottaewtta^witb  ifcw 
will  hardly  be  maintained.  leolzDuiA  to  ^JijioiiiJnoa  osi 
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;'f<t  have  not  the  m«ana  of  reference  at  hand/  btii>  I  think  it 
was  abdut  the  year  1530  that' the  Ptfrttfgu^se  brcWgh*'  froiri  tha 
oM  World  the  first  cargo  of  Wiusdes  ahd  iiilfeWs  ft*  the  iuUlVtu 
tibH  of  tbfe  licw.  Nearly  three  hundred  yeat*  ■  hai  thii  d^ea#it 
export,  with  all  that  belongs  to  ity  beeri  ilistairted  by  AflfcaJ 
lintil  half  Airierica,' with  herislandij,  i»  pwJpled/ hot  by  freeiritew^ 
biit  by  overseers  irid  slaves*.  If '  thOe6  rtdscles  Bind  sinewiif 
Clothed  ai  tliey  were  in  sabtej  had  e<)m«  hith^^i  animated"  bf 
w^liikg  minds  J  if  the  itifen  who  fcortductedi  Iniiftead  of  stainkig 
themselves  with  atrocltiea  whiih  no  pft*i  'eart  die^orib^,  had  beaw 
eM^Ioyed  iti  deeds  of  kindness* }  if  ttifl'  m*8teirs  who  recbiveA 
#i«hi  Hbd  {^id theitt  for  their- laboV» 'luMttifd'  of  tortuwng  thenji 
Atl^ti^i all  this  Wtfs  impossiblb,"  why  if  about ^the  mattet^^ 
fhat  you  may  fot  ,a  moment  gl^nect  o^rer*  Africa^  ovfer  the  kiter  w 
vttiiiig  ioeean,  and  ovef  that  largip  .portion' of  tthe  tieW  world 
Which  Africa  has  peopled  with' unwilling  laboHers^  aufi  think  of 
the  miserly  and  the  crimes  that  would  havebeeh  spai^ed  to  hu^ 
mailiey during  this  period  ofthreehundved  years:  think  what 
America  and  her  isfa^ids  would  be  now*,  and  hbw  different  their 
prospers,  If  ihvoluntai*y  s^tvilude  had  never  defiled  her  sOil. 

".  **  ArfieVJctt'yel  rieeds-inuscIes'andflineWs— ^Europe  offerathem.^ 
lli^y  wOttld'Come  jirtin-ated  by  Wiilipgminds :  ideeda  of  kindftesaj 
^6iie/  'cAbtJwg  n6!t  a  cetrt^  we  looked'  for  from  /America.  If!  they^ 
<<bme  ift  jjrtwp^  aridfemalfl  so,  they  will  be  ^oiips  of  fredmwu 
Why  does  Ameriea  lovt-her  government  ?'  ■  Will  not  thtise  men/ 
loVe  k  ibt  bh«  same  rea^n,  and' mbrie  intensely,  vftdm  the  recob» 
I«t^'Ofthe^'bondage  they  have  quitted?"  '       ; 

Though  the  foHowinfg  extracts  of  letters  from  Mr.  Itichardj 
Flower  do  riot  contain  much'  generiU  information,  yet,  as  they? 
presenC'a  near  view  of  thie  domestic  life  of  a  British  setUer  in' 
tb^'IUimHsteri-itiory,  they  will  on  that  account  be  interesting  tO' 
thofite  who  may  contemplate  a  removid  1^  that  part  t^  the  Uni'- 
t«>4'Staiea;{ ':i^'i^  il^^«'--.ii  ,l;ai(  ; -^.f.:!  yl>'*'::7:):cii  f-v/  ;..'//   : 

if^  My  whoJe  ftimily,  1  think  erijoy,  irince  we  Wave*  heew  here, 
much  better  health  thanih  England^  and  we  h^ve  enjoyed  the; 
M^  IndianI  summer,  which  has  lasted  fiilitwombntlis,  o£  mtal*^ 
«harining  temperature;  the  thermometer  ranging  from  70rto  75.. 
We  had  only  two  wet  days  ib  November,  and  on«  suddoii. 
39. — VOL.  II.  3  e 
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change  ,t<J  35  degrees ;  the  weather  in  Deceitiber  was  equally 
fine  till  Christmas-day,  when  we  had  frost  and  snow  much  a» 
in  England,  and  since  that  time  some  very  cold  days,  the  ther- 
Aiometer  being  below  freezing,  22  degrees.    We  have  now  mild- 
er weather,  but  a  frost  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  thethermo- 
pieler  again  at  freezing,  but  gently  thawing.   Our  settlement  has 
been  remarkably  healthy,  and'  every  thing  going  on  tolerably 
well.     You  will  sajt  tolerably  well  h&a  a  suspicious  »ound ;  .1  will 
therefore  allude  to  tl)at  term  ia  future,  and  state  the  inconveni^ 
ences  as  well  asthe  pleasures  of  the  autumn.    We  bave  experi^ 
enced  considerable  inconvenience  from  drought,  and  been  obli* 
ged  to  draw  water  by  carriage  to  the  town,  whose  wells  did  not 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  sufficiency,  and  the  people  (like 
the  Israelites)  murmured  at  us,  the  town  proprietors,  as  much 
as  ever  that  stiifnecked  people  did  at  Moses.    I  had  no  ro>ek  to 
strike,  or  power  to  raise  water  by  miracle  of  any  kindy  and' 
therefore  applied  industry  and  perseverance  to  m&ke  up  this  de<*- 
ficiency,  and  offered;  to  supply  them  with  fine  spring  wMer  at  & 
I  dollar  per  barrel,  ffom  the  most  delightful  spring,  found  on 
George's  estate,  only  eight  feet  deep,   and  inexi)austible.      I 
had  nearly  two  miles  to  draw  it,  but  I  lost  nothing  by  my 
couttact,   and  murmuring  was  allayed.     Th^s  want  of  water 
would  have  been  a  serious  objection  to  our  settlement  if  it  had 
been  local,  but  it  has  been  an  unusual  drought  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  western  Country,  such  as  has  been  rarely  experienf- 
ced,  and  we  have  been  much  better  off  than  the  people  of  Ken-: 
tucky;  it  has  also'  awakened  our  energies,  and  within  half  a 
liiileiof  the  town  a  delightful  well  has  been  opiened,  besides  t<ivo 
others  at  a  mile  and  a  half,  so  that  no  teal  want  has  been 
known,  only  inconvenience  suffered;     I  am  rather  particular  on 
tiiis  subject,  as  report  had  spread  that  our  town;  had  broke  up, ' 
our  people  scattered,  and  disease  prevailed  for,  want  of  water,; 
all  which  was  notoriously  false ;  and,  through  mercy,  I  think 
there  have  been  fewer  deaths  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  than 
in  any  part  of  England..    Anothek-   iijiconvenidnce  from   this 
drought  was,  the  burning  of  the  prairies  much  earlier  than 
usual.    There,  is  a  grandeur  in  this  scene  almost  indescribable^ 
and  somewhat  alarming.     We  see  whole  pruries^   eon|aimn<r 
thousands  of  acres,  like  a  sea  or  lake  of  fire  ascending^  columns 
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ml  smoke  so  aflfect  the  air,  that  it  is  a  fog  of  smoke,  and  painful 
to  the  eyes  J  but  after  a  few  days  all  is.  over,  and  the  6ky  clear 
and.  the  air  serene,  but  our  herbage  is  gone.  At  this  season  the 
cattle  go  into  the  barn:  we  pay  a  herdsman  to  look  after  them, 
and  if  the  season  is  not  immoderately  wet,  they  come  out  as  fat 
as  sheep  from  Coleseed,  and  afford  profit  to  the  grazier.  Our 
bullocks,  which  were  bought  «t  sixteen  and  seventeen  dollaw 
last  year,  are  now  selling  at  Albion  Market  it»m  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-one  dollars  each,  paying  nearly  cent«  per  cent,  for  nine 
monthsV keeping;  thus  we  are  this  year  principally  graziers, 
Slaving  200  acres  enclosed,  and  more  enclosing.  George  will 
have  a  fine  farm  o}.ened,  an  excellent  gaiiden  and  young  trees, 
and  vegetables  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth.  It  ought  notj 
however,  to  be  concealed,  that  we  are  much  in  want  of  farming 
laborers;  we  cannot  get  a  regular  ploughman,  and  a  ploughboy 
is  still  a  scarcer  commodity;  and  till  wet  can  .get  our  prairies 
once  broken,  and  go  with  two  horsea  without  d  driver,  plough* 
bg  will  be  difficult  to  get  performed.  Our  people  put  on  the 
independent  airs  of  Americans,  without  either  their  natural  or 
noble  independence,  which  disdains  any  thing  like  servitude, 
but,  as  if  delighting  to  tease  us  gave  them  great  pleasure,  they 
quit  their  work  suddenly  and  without  reason;  but  we  greatly 
counteract  this  by  keeping  them  out  of  employ'  and  our  money 
in  our  pockets,  and  pay  gangs  of  Americans,  who  come  out 
and  ate  always  migrating  for  a  job  of  work,  and  then  return  to 
their  farms.  We  are  also,  in  many  instances^:  destitute  of  wo- 
men servants,  but  then  we  have  plenty  of  helps,  or  charwomen, 
who  will  come  and  work  by  the  day  or  half  day,  and  then  re- 
turn to  their  families.  My  wife  has  managed  this  business  ad- 
mirably well  :  observing  their  disposition,  she  hires  them  by  the 
hour,  sees  well  to  them  for  the  time  being,  and  generally  gets  a 
whole  day's  work  done  in  a  few  hours.  This  occasional  assist-^ 
ance,  in  addition  to  the  services  of  Mrs.  Carter  and  a  woman 
servant,  makes  us  comfortably  served.  a    jj 

"  On  our  return  of  Christmas-day,  we  invit*d  ottr  ^arty  as  at 
Marden;  we  assembled  thirty-two  in  nun*ber.  A  more  intelli- 
gent, sensible  collection,  I  never  had  under  my  foot  itt'  England. 

A  Dlentifill  sunnlv  nf  nhim-miflrlina'     rnaot-  Uaat    an.,1  m:^ : 

were  at  table,  and  turkeys  in  plenty,  having  purchased  four  for 
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a  dollar  the  preceding  week.  We  found  among  the  party  good 
musiciaha,  good  sipgers,  and.  the  young,  people  danced^  nine 
eduple, .  and  the  whole  party  wtie,  innocently  happy  and  cheerftil 
^htrihgthe  evening<L  riXh^  cdmpany  were,  pleased  to  say  I  had 
transferred  old  .England^  ^a^d  its  comforts  to  the  Illinuis.  Thui^ 
ny>dear.S>r>  we  are  mot^in  the  lea&  in  want  of  society;  and  I 
Mould^not^eltanqgeifDy  situation  iorrany  in  America^  nor  for  dis* 
tU|[^ed&nd.CunMiitUonsi£iig^andL^v  Jii  ■^■.ui'iic  wm  r:i'j  .v^?  3a«l 
<>H^^iMy  effiffttttqadaembCeithe  peopie  to  public  worship^have  bieen 
?uecea^l7!aiip-pUiqe  isjifeH: attended,  ofte^*  Uam  fttty  to  -fifty 
People )throbgh':w2iil!er^  amiianlongsl!  ourcongregatitni  We,  often 
iwmber  a  partflf  flaickbcck^s  ^children  aopdiaervantsu.  rOui'- sinrgil^ 
i9  ffxceljlent ;  Jour.  {Jiaye^,  thejrefortaed  Unitattan  seinrice.'  I^e 
terinim^  tehioh^-havefbecn  feadarfefroman  :author'l).nifver'mit 
Witil!ini£pglahd^  a-;Mr»3utoher.;  they  :ai^,'  withoutrrexceptidn, 
IbJQibtqt  practicph£ermona  Lhbve  ever:8ec»«)iOurjIibrary>i{M)m 
i^i^jirollj  attended  Jn^ithis/ afteffnoaf)^;J  th&.  people;  ^nphming^iia 
flj^idinesar  and  ^afbnety,  recover  their  kitellectaal . fhcnlitissf  and 
int(wt«st:tihemaelveB:iB  modd-.andf'CbiristiaD  coavi3rse»V.:Wheh"I 
arciy^d  at  Albion,:  a( more  diaQrganized^f'demoralked^stote  of  iso* 
<P<?ty .HQWc 0]i(i$ted ;  the' e»perii«enith»af;beeri;i«iaatMthe abiuii- 
^lia^enlofjBhH^tiiaiiinisUtuiitft  and  christian.  8abbatbs,iiarid  ii\{- 
^cK^ithqut  iQod  liifAie  Ivorld-  ha^.bfsen  •fairlycitridd.jiilf  jthose 
ib^olpgiiana.ifVrEngjbrid^wbo  jdeapiae-ih^sabbatt^^and' laugh  at 
<^9n8«%4tioi)^l twxirsliipi  had  bieffn/settC  to.the  £ngli^.«ettlmiieiit 
li^  ,^hf;4  Wuoii)  at  t]ie-time  I  artivedt  I  they  .would,' <W  Jthey  'ioiight 
|P  jMwfr  ^>their'fpee6  for ,f hsin^.  -  B  iv  •mik i  falnvyy : if  ayed -^ at 
crif>kietj)theifb^dl(^*odd»h)ea  ^«t  at  nn&rfca,  ^their  laiiroriiei  spoit; 
3^jd  :;^hQ-3li^<^^lrbYejU:i$lldedt{ioi  riot  6nd.  sa»  fighting?;  this 
wi^.{t0O(;jip|y:b,  f(ir  iilili^l)  lienqes;  iMk  thlis>iakb<  toidk/^plkbe  {flt 
M'iW^?'  #nb»<;'iwlj^i»  i^,jA  yflrrj!  fevr,ii)!ettctnanani:iBet.«ftdnea«l 
tjh^  Scriptures,,  9fidd^red  |Wfryer>;  Oft  .91  poolp  £!0nteBiptibW4(%i. 
bg^fl^y, ^^(I^Tevfll^fs.Wfre  iawediiQlO  8ilrnce,randfitbei8abbaith 
at  Albion  became  decently  4ui/Qt«  One.dfritsuihabilant^'  of  aa 
Ml^fid^I  *f»l^iWdriwi  niei  <*  ^r  J  this  is^VeV^ocxtraordmasy,;  that 
V^l  t^ej^wit^uldtlot  eff^t^to  Uttlk  «n'&s8eaibly>vin^ingiftiif 
^v^^ifT^^ld  h»ve  e£ri!icted«f'<  t^^;Sir/',>Midt  lV]$'«l<'Bnr/«M^pn^ 
^^bfjt  ypg^  4o  p/iat,  perceive  tbiit  yqur arti loferirigtp  fithmger  fLt" 
^ffffo^M  fa,y^  pf  t^ , i^hristiao  <  Institute-:  l>bGin::any'  ill  icaa  .pre- 
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vent  to  you.     If  th  ;  reading  of  the  Scripture  in  congregation 
has  had  such  efficacious  and  euch  wonderful  effects^  you  ought 
no  longer  to  reject  or  neglect  giving,  yoor  .attention  to  its  Con- 
tents and  its  precious  religidu9>  institutions.''  >i  Thus, '  niy  d^r 
Sir,  my  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  others*  have  been  greatly  bless- 
kd.     I  appear  at  present  more  satisfied  with  my  I6t,  beeafusef  I 
Uppear  to  be  more  useful  than  ever:  in  England,  tiUmy^attenlpti 
fat  usefulness  were  puny  compared  to  trhstilhey  ave  heve.    Ma«> 
by  peo)ile  here  openly  express  their  gratitude  to  me«is  the  stfVi^ 
eur  of  this  place,  which  they  say  must  kaye  dispcViled  if  I  htid 
not  arrived.   This  is  encouraging  to  a  heart 'WOUhdeQ ''with  affile^ 
tion  ^s  inhie  ht^  been,  and  is  teging'  me  on:>toi)^Mii'  of  liitAr^ 
usefulness.    A  place  for  «dbcation,  a  siinday*schb«l;  imttj  dbdve 
atl^  ^  Bible  Society,  if  we  increase,  sh^tl^bd  oiy!  ^tn  aiid  i^(l^a- 
fmnJL   el  have  already  abundant  testimony  ^thiit^^C^Wutbldss 
his  wok^d,  and  if  the  rest  of  >my  life  sHoirid  be-^peni^nfMlcli:ilS«si 
ia\  ifoik  arid  employment,  myideath'»-bed  will  be  titortf  etltth  thuH 
tf  I  Had'been  taken  from  lifis  hefbr'^  I  hiid  MriVed  af  this  )»)etio4 
irf  utility/   Yoiu  will,  I  trps^^  be  able  to  appred«te  thtf' ^ta|:k>fi 
Providence  has  placed  me  in,  aiid  feel  ptedsuteat'tliis Asdmrtiiiffi 
batibik     My  house,  whibh  'is  nearly  finished,  iS'  k  ^dtnfotHi^i 
bne,  and  can  boast  a  roof  that  neither  Kertfor4  nor  Mttrd^ti 
eouid  boaslc.   i  It  stands' ihie  most  drenching*  rains 'an<A  drying 
6nowsr  without  letting  in  any  wet.    Idescribed  it-in  niy'fonn«9 
lettet^ ;  atld  while  lam  satisfied  with  the  cOmii^it  tiVlrfrds/tthie 
^tnericans  behold*  it  with  astonishment;- ••    '     "       '•'  •  •  ki<1J 
'  MYou  would  have  been  much  amused  if  y^u' had  tietfn  wttb' M 
a  few  weekjs  sincd,  wh^n  Ihad  a  visit  ft'om  eaptaih  Burkey^ 
knsible  and  intelligent  backwoodsman.    He  paid  ine  a  '^h^ 
visit,  f\it  off  His  business  that  he  might  fetch  his  wife;  wMchilit 
did  $  we  thought  we  sow  through  the  'plan ;  he  rcfturm^'  with  hiil 
the  next  day,  and  we  felt  disposed  to  gratify  thefif  cUi^dSit)^ 
** There,  wife,"  said  he,  "did  you  ever  see  such  fishings?"     He 
felt  the  ijaper—^ldokfed  in^a'iMitbr  bvirr  otirchirtJiey-pieb^  M^iliWi 
reflected  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  field  before  tHe  hb^iilfe, 'dnd 
gized  With  amazement.  ^  Btit  turning  froal} these  sights  'to.];he 
library,  ^'l^ow,"  said  he  to  my  wife,  '*  does  ^dur'otd  g«ntiemdii^' 
{lot  that  is  ;rtiy  4itle'  her6)'«  read  all  those  boioksl'**^^  ^Y^^t* 
am  ishe,  <*  he  has  read  most  of  them.^'    <«  Why  if  i  i^mwiet^ 
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half  them,  I  should  drive  all  the  little  sense  in  my  head  out  of 
it,"  I  replied  that  we  read  to  increase  our  sense  and  our  know- 
ledge ;  but  this  untutored  son  of  nature  could  not  conceive  of 
this  till  I  took  down  a  volume  of  Shaw's  Zoology.  "  You,  Mr. 
Burke,  are  an  old  hunter,  and  have  met  with  many  snakes  in 
your  time.  I  never  saw  above  one  in  my  life  j  now  if  I  can  tell 
you  as  much  about  your  snakes,  and  deer,  and  bears,  and 
wolves,  ts  much  or  more  than  you  know,  you  will  see  the  uso  of 
books."  I  read  to  him  a  description  of  the  rattle-snake,  and 
then  showed  him  the  plate,  and  so  on.  His  attention  was  ar- 
rested, and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  fast  increasing.  "  I  never 
saw  an  Indian  in.  my  life,  and  yet,"  said  I,  « I  can  tell  you 
all  about  them."  I  read  again  and  showed  him  a  colored  plate. 
5*  There,"  said  he,  "  wife,  is  not  this  wonderful,  that  this  gen- 
tleman, coming  80  many  miles,  should  know  these  things  from 
books  only?"  "See  ye,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  Indian, 
**  got  him  to  a  turn."  In  short,  I  never  felt  more  interested  for 
an  hour  or  two,  to  see  how  this  man's  jnind  thirsted  ftfter  know- 
ledge; and  tholjgh  he  dreaded  the  appearance  of  so  many  books, 
he  seemed,  before  he  left,  as  if  he  could  spend  his  life  amongst 
them.Tt-Our  Library  is  now  consolidated ;  and,  that  the  kind 
intentions  of  yourself  and  others  may  not  be  lost,  and  that  your 
names  may  live  in  our  memories  and  be  perpetuated  to  future 
generations,  J  have  conveyed  all  the  books  presented  to  us  in 
trust,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  Albion 
Library ;  written  the  names  of  the  donors  in  them,  and  in  my 
next  letter  I  shull,  pro  forma,  be  able  to  convey  to  you  our  I'ni- 
ted  thanks  for  the  books  presented.  Qur  little  Library  is  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers,  mid  Americans  say  we  have  ajccomplished 
more  in  one  year  than  many  new  settlements  have  effected  in 
fifty— a  well  supplied;  markeit,  a  neat  place  of.  worship,  and  a 
good,  library,  i  J     >.  ,     <     ; .  :.     .,.,.   , 


■/fi  if-.if.. 
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Letter  of  Mr,  J.  Q.  4dQ,nis  on  Emigration  to  the  United  States 
of  Americfi.  . 

[The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  American  Government,  late  Anibiissador  to,  England,  ad- 
dres^d  to  M.  Maurice  de  Furstenwaerter,  has  been  published  in 
tlie  rQprrftaii,.  ^ndpppied  into  the  Engiisii  newspapers :  and  the 
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Dame  and  character  of  the  writer,  the  good  seme  arid  liberal 
spirit  which  pervade  th~e  document,  and  the  importance  of  the 
•ubject  at  the  present  moment,  induce  ua  to  give  it  all  the 
publicity  and  permanence  Which  these  page*  can' promise.] 

"  fVashington^  June  \4,  1819, 
"Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the 
22d  of  April,  with  the  enclosure  of  the  Baron  de  Gagern,  your 
relative,  and  a  copy  of  your  printed  report :  I  hope,  and  indeed 
entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  latter  may  be  of  great  utility  to 
such  of  your  coantrymen  as  may  have  formed  erroneous  idea* 
with  regard  to  emigration  from  Europe  tti  this  country.  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  to  you,  that  you  have  accurately  seized  the 
idea  in  your  report,  that  the  government  of  the  United  Statea 
has  never  taken  any  steps  to  invite  or  encourage  emigrants  to 
come  from  any  part  of  Europe  to  America.  It  has  never  held 
out  any  inducemetits  to  draw  to  this  country  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  state.  Motives  of  humanity  have  som^timies  determine 
ed  it  to  offer  ccrtairi  faciHt)ies  to  some  enjigrants  who  may  have 
arrived  here  with  the  intention  of  establishing  themselves  here, 
and  who  had  need  of  particular  assistance  for  executing  their 
intention.  Neither  the  government  of  the  Union,  nof;^he  diffe- 
rent states  that  compose  it,  despise  or  disdain  the  increase  of 
strength  and  prosperity  which  the  nation  might  receive  from  a 
mass  of  new  inhabitants,  healthful,  laborious,  and  teoi^erate ; 
nor  are  they,  more  iinlifferent  to  the  great  advantages  „which, 
this  country  has  derived,  and  is  $tiU;  deriving,  from,  the  con- 
course of  adopted  children  coming  fromf  Germaoy;  but  there 
is  one  principle  on  which  all  the  ^p^titutions  of  this  Republic 
are  founded,  afid  whiqh  is.  a  permaueikt  objection  to  granting 
favors  to  new  cOmers*  This  is  not  a  country  of  ptivileget, 
but  of  an  equality  of  rights.  The  iovefeigns  of  Euisope  grant 
to  certain  classes  of  individuals  certain  privileges,  which  haVe^ 
some  object  of  political  utility;  but  it  is  the  general  opinioa 
here,  that  privileges  granted  to  one  class  of  people  are  necessa- 
rily an  injury  to  some  other.  .  ',  ..  , 
'  "Emigrants  from  Germany,  or  from  any  other  country,' have 
not  on  arriving  here  any  favor  to  expect  from  the  govetnmcnts; 
but  in  case'  thev  should   de^irp  fn  hp(«Am<>  fit'i^an^  nf.  *u<>.  .<...*i.'. 

they  may  flatter  themselves  with  enjoying  the  sarne  righta  %»  the 
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dativei  of  the  country.  If  they  possess  property,  they  may  reck-4 
on  upon  finding  the  means  of  increasing  it  with ,  moderation^ 
but  with  certainty ;  if  they  are.  poor  but  laborious,  honest,  ^d 
know  how  to  be  satisfied  with  a  little,  they  wjll  racceed  ii^ 
giimii^g  enough  to  support  theitiselves  and  their  faniilie<4;  they 
will  pass  an  independent  but  a  laborious  and  painful  life^  and 
if ;  they  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  the  moral,  political, 
ind  physical  state  of  this  counrry,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  will 
Always  be  open  to  them  to  retiirn  to  tlteir  ntCive  countries. 
They  must  bcfid  their  charactem  to  neeessityv  or  they  witl 
Msuredly  fall  a«  Americans  in  all  their  schemes  of  ^  fortune  | 
thcy^must  ih^-ow  ofiT,  as  >  it  were,  their  European  skin^  never 
ftiofd  to  resume  itj  they  must  direct  their  thoughts  rather 
forwards  towards  their  posterity,  than  behind  then^  to  Iheiv 
incfestors}  they  must  persuade  themselvea  that^  whatever  may 
Ife  thfeir  own  sentiments,  those  of  their  childrea  will  assuredly 
approach 'rtiofc- to  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  wUlcatchi 
i&m^tHstig  of  the  haughtiness,  perhaps;,  a  little  contemptuous-; 
nes#)i  tvhtch  i|hey  have  themselves  remarked  with  surprise  in 
flieganeral  character  of  this  people,  and  perhaps  still  morei 
pW&larljk<in  the  individuals  of  German  origin  who  are  born; 
i^  this'ito-iotry.  '''«^«^i^  •«'>  o^'H^-^h  •  '-  -  ,  •-•- ^  -•'-  '  -  "  '''•'■'> 
ti  ffi'ffUhBtmimmt  of  siiperiority  over  all  other  naiioosy  \vhich 
rfever  l^ei  tibelki^  and  wHioh  has  been  so  very  •  drspteasing  ta 
ftir^igfhers  who  hftve  viiited  our  chores,  proceeds  from  the  opi- 
n}bn>ent^rtMned  by  etfcb  individua),  thfit,  in  «|ualiiy  pf  a  mem- 
Mi'^  li^eicttyy  there  is  lio  person  in  thiti  country  superior  to> 
i^i'  ;'^rofitl~'of  thit  feelingy  he'  regards  with  some  hatfghtinessi 
t}Mfb(k^4mti««ts4ifnoiig  whom  the  masis  of  the  peopk  ai'e  Vegarded 
«s^ttbMK)iate  t^^^tertain  privileged  ckissesj  and  >virheve  Men:  are 
grc«t5a»4in<ignlficant  by  the  ibazard  of  tlveir  iwrtb.  •Buifr^mi 
Mfldtfbfsb'' happens  that  no  governmenti  in' ^e  World>  ha»  so 
Iictle^f|fe{^  of : bestowing  favor  as '  that  >  of  Um  United'  'States. 
1^:^overitmen|»  are  the  iservants  of  the  peopleyi  and  they 'ari^ 
regarded  as  such  by  the  people,  who  create  and  depose  them.  *^i 
->~Ml'ji(ty  are  elected  to  administer  the  publio  affairs  for  a 'short 
9(M4»iof!  time,  and  <when  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  thetai, 
til)^*cieiMe  to  maintain  them  in  their  foncttoas.  But  if  the 
mcana  df  tSc  government  to  do  good  are  limited,  the  means  ol 
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doing  ill  are  limited  also.  Dcpendance  here  in  the  affairs  of 
government  is  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  what  takes  piaq^ 
in  Europe.  The  people  here  do  not  depend  upon  those  that 
govern  thetu ;  but  the  latter,  as  such,  depend  constantly  upon 
the  good- will  of  the  people.  .,,^  ^ 

"  We  know  very  well  that,  of  the  quantity  of  foreigners  who 
every  year  come  to  our  country  M  fik  theif  abode,  pone  of  them 
come  from  taste,  or  from  any  regard  lo  a  country  to  which  they 
are  totally  strangers,  and  of  which  the  Germans  do  not  under*- 
atand  even  the  language.  We  know  that  they  come,  here  not 
for  our  advantage,  but  for  their  own  j  not  to  labor  for  our  pros- 
p6rlty,  but  to  ameliorate  their  own  Condition.  Thtis  we  expect 
to  see  very  few  individuals  of  Europe  whd  enjoy  in  their  own 
country,  ease,  happiness^  or  even  any  gratiiicfltionj  coitie  and 
settle  in  America.  Those  who  ,aife  htlppy  ttncf  conitented  Temaiti 
at  home,  and  it  requires  a  principle  of  motiod '  not  t^s^  pbU^rfiil 
than  ,wapt;to  remove  a  man  from  his  native  c'outiby^' and  thfe 
place  where  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  are  placed.  Of  the 
sipall  Qun^oer  of  emigrants  of  fortune  who  endeavoured  to  settle 
in  our  country,  a  considerable  portion  were  dissatisfied  with  oi^r 
singular  customs,  and  after  a  certain  residence  returned  hom.e. 
There  are  certainly  some  exceptions ',  and  in  the;  most  opulenC 
and  distinguished  class  of  ouc  fellow-citizena^  we  lis^ve  the  good 
fortune' t^  count  some  individuals  who  wouldrhdve  aoquirejd  for- 
tunes ahd  distiiKitions  even  had  tiiey  not  passed  into  a  new  comv- 
try,  afhd  another  portion  of  the  wdrld.  We'  should  feci  great 
sathfactibrt  in  seeing  yourself  among  this'  nutnber,  and  that  it 
would  accord  With  your  dispositions  aAd  sehtiMents. 

**  I  have  thfe  honor  (d  bfr.  Sir  &c;         '  ^m 
«  JOHN  QUmCY  ADAMS." 
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haps,  he  thought  M  inappropriate  sequel  to  the  history  of  a 
Country,  fo  tbhose  proiperitjf,  independence,  dnd  hippinett^ 
he  so.  largely  contributed^  .  jiqisatr  sijj  'm  \\m-\.my^  hii 

"=  lfi''BBNJAMlN'  FRA'NKIIN,  Iprungv  aKike  hiniseU  iaforiw 
iiff,  from  ft'  fafoUy  •ettled>f(6if)a  longAonrM^jof  3M»u,j|).th9.iirUiagi9tj^ 
Eetoui  in  NorthamptoiOihti^e,  1  inhere  |)iey;  lia^ :,ai^4Depte)Ji[|h^ir  i^- 
eome,  ^ariMogifrom j«iBa>All  pati inibny,  of  thirty,  acres,  i^j^.^ddigg^^ 
it  the  profits  Qf)fa.blaek»mitVs  hnsine^s.  JHM;&ther,>jj;a^i||8,  ]i^yk^ 
been  conterted;  by.  forpe  nopcpufprinj^  minis^r8^  le^fi  i}p|;land  fw 
jAmepiea;.ii^168Sii  aqd  tested  at  Beaton,  as  a^SM)a|p|-boil«r  and^ailof^^ 
IdhiindkHr, ,  At  thi^  ;pU?e,  w  1706,  .BenjainjnJ^  the  .youn^e^^^^ 
^foqa^  .;iv;a«,lio,ri^  .^if  lIppeiBired  at  6r8Uo  b(^4ii8'de8jtiA^^^  bbco^e  » 
Aallow-^chandier,,  like  biA  father ;  ba^  as  he  oaanltested'a'  pkrtiiiufar 
^i8U^.tothi^toccDpatibh,  different  plans  were  thoffg;nt  of/ 'which 
AD^eiiin  hjs  becoming  a  printer,  in  1718;  iind^VbbifoY^h^iB  bfoihefs, 
wV  wasiettled  a^  Bbstqn,  and  in  1721  began  to  j^ibt  i^y^spa^tii. 
Thi^  wa8,ai  ^uisiness  mdeh  mbre  to  his  taste,  and'  he'  ^d^W  iihowed% 
talent  for  reading,  and  otccasipnatly  #rote  verses  whifihwere  pvintett 
ill  .liii»  brother's  newspaper,  although  unknown  to  the. latter.  He 
Vrote^lso  in  the  sane  some  prose  essays,  and  bad  the  sagacity  to 
'baltivate  hiis  style  aftler  the  model  of  the  Spectator.  With  his  bro- 
ther he  ^  <fti»itinlied  a^  an  apprentice,  nntil  their  frequent j  disagref- 
mettts,' and  the  harsh  treatment  he  experienced,  induccwl,  hUii  to 
leave  Boston  privately,  and  take  a  conveyance  by  sea  toNe^w.  York. 
This  happened  in  I'723.  From  New  York  he  imnnediately  projseeded, 
in  quest  of  e^l^yinent,  tO;  Philadelphia,  not  without  some  distress- 
ing adventurt^.n  '^is  ow^  description  of  his  first  entYanee  into  that 
city,  ^here  h^p  ij^as  adterwards.  in  so  high  a  situation,  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my 
best  clothes  being  to  come  by  sea.  I  was  covered  with  dirt;  my 
pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings;  I  was  unacquainted 
with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a  lodg- 
ing. Fatigued  with  walking,  rowing,  and  having  passed  the  night' 
without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money  eonststed 
of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shillingVworth  of  coppers,  which  I 
gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  As  I  had  assisted  them  in 
thev  refused  it  at  first,  but  I  insisted  on  their  takinsr  it.    A 
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nan  is  sometinei  more  generous  when  be  has  little,  than  when  be 
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l^as  much  mone;;jr ;  j^robably  becanse  jn  th^  6rst  qise  hf  is  desiroui 
oi^ .^^Qpcealiog, his  poverty. '  '  '^  '"     ' 

i^Ji'^M  jowira.  the  top  of  the  slreef/'ldptin^  ea^^t^  ^)m^ 
*  ife  .*]'*  ^  «»<9e  to  Maiket-street,  where  I  mei  a  chilil  with  a  loaf 
of  bread.    OHen  had  I  made  my  dinner  on  dfry  bi-^a^.  ' 'J  ^inquired' 
where  he  hf)U|;ht  it.  and  went  straight  <o  thelbatei^^yhip  ^hlch  he 
^o,irited  oat  to  me.j  I  asked  for  some  biscuits^  ^xpea  find  soch 

as  we  had  at  Boston -'hut they  M^ 

FKiIadelphi8i.j  I  then  asked  for  a  threepenny  loai^  they  made  no 
logves  of  that  priced  Finding  myself  ignorant  of  the  pjices  aa  well 
u  pT  the  clifferent'  kinds  of  bread,  t'tliesired^  him  "W  lei  iqe  havd 
%eeipennyw§rlh  of  bread  of  somie  kind  prWher.  lil^'g^v^  nie  thre^ 
l^^**""?^'!*!!  I  7*f  '^!'rp/','®'*  *^'  receifing  so  mu'ih:  1  took  theqi 
tey®>*?f^  ^"^j^H?!^  °?  room  in  my  pockets^'!' talked  on  #iih  a  roll 
SJr^f  .^!^f f  "Hfif »  fi*?^«  *'*®  "•M'i  ^n  ihisj^anneir  1  weiit  llhrongH 
Warke^VtijBfl  tp.^^^  honsie  of  Mrl  Read; 

ihf.f^JLlier  of  my  iijture  wife.  She  was  standing'  at  the  d'&(ir,  observ- 
ed ipe,.  and  thoi^ght,  with  reasons/that  T  midfe  a'yery  singular  and 
grotesque  appearance,'*  ,  ■  ,,       , 

tNolwiihstauding  this  unpromising, eonimeiicemeiit,  Frankiia  soo^ 

ff^^i'^!*!'  ^'?P'^3(!'I'|®''V?  his  business,  working  under  brte  Keimer,  i4 

■Wy^iMW'^!!^''^  p4°^®'>  though  at  that  time  klmbst  the  Only  one  ia 

i^'I^I^W'^***     ,*P.^W^  encouraged  by  tYie  specious  promises  of  Silr 

WUJitim Jfeitb,  goVernpr  of  the  province,  Franfctin  sailed  for  Eng*. 

1^^,  wilhajV^pw  of  purchasiog  materials  for  settings  up  a  press; 

Jh^^^jhis  f^thipr^  to  whom  he  had  applied,  prudently  declined  en- 

•l^?W^$ipif[  .*,^^;PK"»  0°  account  ol.  his  extreme  youth,  as  he  was  th^a 

^.°!y  Wl?^.®*?".*  ,P°  l>>«  arrival  in  England,  he  bad  the  morti6ciLtioii 

ii?  ff^  ^^^'''^  ipy^rnP'f^  ''^o^^^  g«v6  him  letters  ttt 

J9f'<?^'?^°^*V*V'*  -H  ?-  f r*f'*  ^*^  *'*''»  required  for  hii  pnrchAai^ii, 

.%i.1'?'y  ^®i1^!y*f  ^'"^f  *"<*  ,''5^  ''**  obliged  to  wo^k  at  his  trade  ia 

rR'!^?P  ^^^  "^  roaintenance.  f  lie  most  exemplary  industry,  frugality, 

j|tnd,temperance,  wiihgjrfeat  quickness  and"  skill  in  his  bnsiaess,  ^  >th 

?^f  (•  pressman,  and  i»8  a.co|nposi|or,  ipade  this  rather  a  locrative 

sitpatipn.    He  reformed  fche. workmen  in  the  housed  where  he  was 

fWlftpy^d,  yrhich  wpre,  ilirsi  Mr.  IPiimer's,  and  aJftei-warda  Mr.  Watta* 

in  Wild-street,  i.incoln's<inn-fields,'by  %liom  he  was  tVeated  with  a 

kindoepf  which  he  always  remembered.   'Desirous,  however,  of  re- 

i'P''"'9fr  *<*  ?'"'*;4e'phia,  he  engaged  himself  as  book-keeper  to  e 

merchant^  at  i^tiy  pounds  a  year;  "which,"  sajfs  he,  "was  less 

Ihan  I  earned  as  a  compositor."    He  left  England  July  23,  1726, 

^Sf*  :*Hf ®¥%^!**H^>'PPJ*  ®a»'y  J»  Ociober.    lu  1727,  Mr.  Deiiliain 
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the  mercliaat  died,  and  Franklin  returned  to  ms 'accupftMbu 
printer,  under  Keimer,  his  firs c  roaster,  witji  a  tiaiid^me  salary. 
But  it  nas  not  long;  (lefore  he  set  np  for  liimself  iii  jtliie  Bam,e  (usine^s, 
i|t  concert  with  one  Meredith,  a  ^^bung  man  whose  fatlier  i^as'bbu- 
lent^  and  supplied  the  tnouey  required.  ,  ,  *  ,'         , 

V^Jitti®  before  this^i  he  had  gradually  as8ociate,d  a  number  of  per- 
sons,  like,  jhjmselL'of  an  eager  and  inquisitive  tiirn  of  mind,  and 
/ormisd  tiiem  into  a  club,  or  society,  to  hold  meetings  for  their  Dii|- 
tua|  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  usefal  knowledge,  which  was  in 
high  repute  fdr  many  years  after.     Among  many  other  useful  regiila- 
tjons,  t)}py  agreed  to  bring  such  books  as  they  had  into  one'  place, 
to.forjD  ^  coinipon  library  I  but  this  furnishing  only  a  scanty  supply, 
^hey  rjBsolved  to  contribute  a  small  sum  monthly  towards  the  pw- 
chai^£  of  book^  fpr  their  use  from  Loudon.    In  this  way  thfeiir  stpck 
began  to  increase  rapidly ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  beiiig 
desirous  qf  pcofitiug  by' their  library,  proposed  that  the  bbdks  should 
be  lent  out  on  paying  ft  pmall  sum  for  this  indulgence.    Thus  in  a 
ifew  years  the  society  became  rich,  and  possessed  more  books  than 
:«ere  perhaps  to  be  foqnd  in  all  the  other  colonies;  and  the  example 
began  to  be  followed  in  other  places, 

Aboot  17<28  or  1729,  Franklin  ^et  up  a  newspaper,  the  second  in 
Philadelphia,  which  proved  very  profitable,  and  affqi^ded  biip  anop* 
jporlunjty  of  making  himself  known  as  a  political  writer,  by  his  in- 
ei^rling  several  attempts  of  that  kind  in  it.  He  also  set  iip  a  bhop 
foi^the  sale  of  booH.s  and  articles  of  stationary,  and  in  l7-i0  he  mar- 
l-ied  a  lady,  now  a  widow,  i  horn  he  courted  before  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, when  she  was  unmarried.  He  afterwards  bej^an  to  have  some 
leisure,  botli  for  reading  books,  and  writing  them,  of  ^Hlch  he  gave 
many  specimens  f|om  time  to  time.  lb  1732,  he  b^gao  to  publish 
««  Poor  Richar4V  Aliofibaclc,"  which  was  continued  for  <?»ftrtjr  yeart. 
I^.w;a8  always  remarkable  for  the  numerobsandvalbable  concise 
jnaxims  jwjiich  jt  conl^i^^d,  for  the  economy  of  hunian  life;  all  tend- 
ing to  ind;ii8j,ry  abd  frjugalilv  ;  and  which  were  comprised  in  «i  well. 
Jtnown  addreas,  .entitled,  "The  Way  to  W/eallh  ^*  This  has  been 
translated  into  various  Uiiguages,  and  Jnserkedio  almost  every  ma- 
.gazine  ai^d  uewapaper  in  i*ireat  Britain  or  America.  It  has  alio  bieen 
priijled  on  a  large  sheejt,  proper  to  be  framed,  and  huiig  up  in  con- 
^«pi«;uous  places  in  all  houses,  as  it  very  well  deseirves  to  be.^  Mr. 
,FrfiuJkl in  became  gradually,  more  known  for  his  political  talents.  In 
|736,  he  was  apppjinled  jclerk  lb  Uie  general  assembly  of  Pehnsyl- 
Vrania;  and  was  re-elected  by  .succeeding  assemblies  for  several  years, 
till  he  was  chosen  a  representative  for  the  city  of  Phifadelphia ;  and 
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ill  l'737  he  was  appointed  post-master  of  that  city.  In  1738,  he 
formed  the  first  tife-company  there,  to  extinguish  and  prevent  fire* 
and  the  burning  of  huuBes;  an  example  which  was  soon  followed  (^ 
other  persons,  and  other  places.  And  soon  after,  he  suggested  tke 
plan  of  an  association  for  insuring  houses  and  ships  from  lo&ies  |y' 
fire,  which  wab  adopted  j  and  the  association  continues  to  this  dty. 
In  1744,  doring  a  '^war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  soinJ 
Frefich  and  Indians  made  inroads  upon  the  frontier  inhabilanla 
of  the  provincfi,  vfho  were  unprovided  for  such  an  attack;  the 
situation  of  the  province  was  at  this  time  truly  alarming,  being 
destitute  of  every  means  of  defence.  At  this  crisia  Frankliif  ste)]f*e(t 
forth,  and  proposed  to  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  a 
^lan  of  a  voluntary  association  for  the  defence  of  the  province^ 
This  was  approved  of,  and  signed  by  1200  persons  immediatefvi 
Copies  of  it  were  circulated  through  the  province;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to  10,000.     Franklin  wag 

ehosen  colonel  of  the  Philadelphia  regiment  J  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  accept  of  the  honor.  , 

Pursuits  of  a  different  nature  now  occupied  the  greatest  part  of 
his  attention  for  some  years.     Being  always  much  addicted  to  the 
•tudy  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  expe. 
riment  in  dectricily  having  rendered  that  science  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiosity,  Mr.  Franklin  applied  himself  to  it,  and  soon  began  t6 
distinguish  himself  eminently  in  that  way.     He  engaged  in  a  course 
of  electrical  experiments  with  all  the  ardour  and  thirst  for  discoVtery 
which  characterized  the  philosophers  of  that  day.     By  these  he  was 
enabled  to  make  a  Aorober  of  important  discoveries,  and  to  propose 
theories  to  account  for  various  phenomena;  which  have  been  gene, 
rally  adopted,  and  which  will  probably  endure  for  ages.    His  obserl 
vations  he  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters  to  bis  friend  Mr.  Peter 
Cullinson;  the  first  of  which  is  dated  March  28,  1747.   In  these  he 
makes  known  the  power  of  points  in  drawing  and  throwing'  off  the 
electric  matter,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  electricians. 
He  also  made  the  discovery  of  a  plus  and  minus,  or  of  a  positive 
and  negative  state  of  electricity;  from  whence,  in  a  satisfactory 
maaner  he  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  Ley^den  phial,  first  ob- 
served by  Cuneus  or  Musehenbroeck,  which  had  much  perplexed 
philosophe.a.     He  showed  that  the  bottle,  when  charged,  contained, 
no  more  electricity  than  before,  but  that  as  much  was  taken  from 
one  side  as  was  thrown  on  the  other;  and  that,  to  discharge  it,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  make  a  communication  between  the  two  sides, 
by  which  ilid  e^QilibHunii  miglil  be  restored,  and  that  then  no  signs 
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of  electricity  would  remain.  He  fifterwards  demonstrated  by  expc- 
rimen^fl,,  ^|)^t  the  ejeotricily  d\d  not  reside  in  the  coating,  as  had 
been  suppof^d,  ,^<)|;  in  t|ie|  pores  pf^thp.  gias^  itseir.  After  a  phiaj' 
nin  chargp,dj  he  remove^  the  coating,  and  ifpund  that  upon  applying; 
»  jjiew  coaling  the  shock  might  still  be  received!  In  1749,  he  first 
so^gest^ii  his  idea^ofeifiplaijMing  the  phenomena  of  thunder-gusts,  aiull 
of  the  aurora  boreal i^  Dppn^!«ctrical  principles.  He  poiuts  out 
many  part|cDlars. in, wijich  lightning  and.  e^ciricity  agree;  and  he 
ail^4uceii,p^y  facis,  ^nid  rje^onip]p;,(»o|n  facts,'  in  support  of  hiii;  pjp> 
•itiops.  In  tt)^  same,  year,  he  conceived  ttt^  bold  and  g^and  idea  ot 
ascertaiaing  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  by  actually  drawing  down  thf! 
forUd  lightniogf,  by  means  of  sharp-pointed  iron  rods  raised  into  t^e 
reglpn  of  the  clouds ;  froi|i  whence  he  derived  his  iQetho^'oY&ecuring 
|bi^|Jdings  and  |$ips  from  being  damaged  by  ligj^ti|inj|[,  It  was  nqt 
iintil  the  summer  pf  1752,tl\at  be  was  enabled  ^  coiii[iIete  his  grani 
discovery,  the  experiinepjt  of  th^  elecliical  Kite,  yrbich  being  raised 
up  into  the  cipuds,  brpu^V  th'Boce  th^  electricity  orljghtnipg  doi^p 
io  the  earth;  and  M.  D'Alibar<j  made  tb^  jeipp^riroent  fkbout  tlte  saraie 
^ime  in  France,  by  foUowing  the  track  wh^iqh  Franklin  had  before 
pointed  out,  Xheletters  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Collinson,  it  is  said, 
were  r^fvsed-a  plac^  Sf^png^the  papers  of  the  royal  society  of  ^n- 
don;  andJMr.  Collinson  pubjished  them  in  a' separate  volume,  uiider 
the  title  pf  *<>jew  £xp/erjffie,tits  and  Qbservatidns ,  on  Electricity^ 
luadeatPhi)ade|Iphia,  in  Am^rj^ca,"  whicli  were  read  with  avidity,  and 
gpon  traiisjated  ih^o  di(fereitl  laiigtiages..  His  theories  were  at  first 
opposed  by  several. |>lii|Q^p|V(i^s,  and  by  ,the  members  of  the  royal 
apqiely  pf  London  ^'ji^t.ii^lj^v's  wl|en  he  retorncd  to  that  pity,  fliey 
jl^Ojlpd  |iiip;thp  gold,  fv^^ai.  wl4cj»,,\i^  aut}y.al|^  given  to  Uiepprsoirw^ 
presents  jthe  best  j^ap^i^  pn,,  spsfje,  4(,(fj|!rp^|jn^  sjubj^cl,  jHe  ^as  aisp 
.ad^^tted  a  member  pi  jil(i|^,^pcjely,  and  l^aff!  tjie  jjegree  oV  LL.,'p. 
conferred  ppofi,  Uiin  bx  different  ^universities ;  but  at  this  time,,  by 
reason  of  the  wariwhich  broke  out.between  Britain  and  traiice,  he 
r^lurne^  to  Ammc^,  j^'^d  inte,rieple4  Jji.^e\f  i^  |ne  ppblic  affairs  of 
'jlitat  pf^untry.  Iodpf|,,,li9,l]atd,,dpnf|,  t^js  Ipnj^  before j  for  'aiihoug|i 
pjh^iiosophy  was  a  pr,i^cip,alob^ect^ofFra^kli(^'s  pursuit  for  several 
j^ars, ,  he  ^id  not  cqpfi^i^=bjmself  .tp^it  alone.  I|j . J74|  he  jbecajiipie  a 
•jip^^bef-  of  \\\e  geqer^^aaem|>|y  pjf  PejphsyJv^ijia,,  as,  a,  burgess  for 
the  city, pfjP.bilajielpb^,  )^|t^g ^i  frje^d  itotljjf, rights  o^  man  jraro 
,]l^|4nfai|cy,  ^  he  sooq ^isting^isjlie^  fhimseif  ■  aa  ,f^  i^leady  pppOnjent  pf 
,the  unjusf;  s^emes  of;  the  proprietaries.  He  was  spon  looked  up  to 
af;the  head  of  l^  opposition ;  and  to  hini  har^  been  attributed  ^many 
M  the.§pifi^d,r<3plieBpf^|he  ^isembly  tp,ih6,mjfBa£^»j9/',  (H?  gpvcr 
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Wr***LTf -^       Ui  L    ^^^^.^^     W^»«nartArt'wa.  t,l4ihand  mild. 

J'^T  A^ P^/  '"^'^  J-^Jgntertl/he  ir..  aWe' to  ^bnfdu«d  the  m^rt 
eloJp.^nl  and  suftlle  6r  his  adverWriea,  la^ibftfii^M  tft»  dprmin.  of 
f'lJK"^''?.*^J'»  make  coffi^rtiW the  uhpr^jodlwd  #1,*  had  op- 

^nd  ,j  rtj«  heg^„{„g^l7^1r.^^:  ^;ih^^^hodI*  wwe  o^ 

I'-J  •'^!'??^-,,,^^'^>'V'datt6n  ^ooa  aftei:'girt^vi;e  to'inWhe^mdJe 
,?x  ensive  colle«.  i^cdi^brat^d  hy  chartei.  May*  27,- 1755/  whieh 
still  sub,,&t8    apd  ,n' a  f6ry  ddarishtng  cd  Iril752hteifrd. 

the  cure  and  rerfef  of  maigent  invalids,' Which  haa  dH,T«d  irf'tiS 
greatest  nsetp  that  class  «f|,enrons.    Hktin^  matieled'Wnia^lf  gk 
well  as  p^jBt-mast^i-  of  Philadelphia,  He  was  'iii  17i»ipri61nled  deU 
poly  post-master  geheriil  for  Ihe  #hol^':^riiiii,<boiftrt|ei  f  5o  ;  ^u-o^i 
^The^cplonies  being  much  exposed  to  depi^dalioiii^i^  thWr  Ihio^ 
>y  the  Indians  and  the  Frenfch;  at  a  meeting  ^fcommissiotrtl^s  from 
set  era!  of  tf  e^rov.nces    Mr.  Franlclin'prbp'osed  a  plan  fof  the  j^etid- 
.  rajdefence,  to  estab  |  ],>  the  colonies  .general  gSve^nmeht'r^ 
aa(n.n«tered  by  a  pres.dent.^enerki;  ^p^oto  byi  ft^  cn,Wfi,  and  % 
a4i;apa  connql,  considt^mg  of  mert^b^kV^oU'Wih^'^gnV-UhT 
^iyes^f  the  drferenl  colonies;  tf  plan  y>\n^  ^^miiikonl^^k^ 
■  ^°^.*Jf  Poinin.s8.oner8  present.  Tl.e  ^1^  hbwe^e.^,  ha;i  ^  si^SMr 
.%te?,jt  was  d.sa^prpved  of  by  th^  ministry  of  Gi^ai!  iBrltai/ft^. 
qa«e  It  gave  too  muc^  power  ^^;t^^^ 

ana  ^iw^s  rejected  by  every  as  eniWy '  i*  ^ivftit  W  thi^^b,f|dd^' 
len^al    who  was  to  be  the  .^i,r^se,itiS ve'&i^^ 

*>??MJ^^  :%'»«,'>•.   perhaps'  Mb' t^mtd  m  h£.'UiA^J  "  ". 
-irongesi  proof  ihit  cb.ld  b6  adduiiW  ot  the  exi^lUaie  ^  5  '« 
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■uited  lolhe  libitftion  •t  Great  Orittin  and  Amerio»  at  that'  (imr. 
It  appeara  to  hafo  ataared  exactly  in  the  middle,  between  the  oppo. 
aite  interaata  of  both.  Whether  the  adoption  of  thia  plau  wovid 
>ave  prevented  the  aeparatioa  of  Anerica  from  Great  Britain,  ip^iji 
queation  which  might  afford  much  room  for  apcculalion.       Uj^jj^fttU 

In  1757  he  waa  aent  to  England,  with  a  petition  to  the  kin;  aira 
council,  againal  the  propriolariea,  who  refused  to  bear  any  share  in 
the  public  expenoea  and  aeseeamenta ;  which  he  got  aettled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  atate.  After  the  eomplelion  of  this  buaineaa, 
Franklin  resftined  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  for  some  lime,  aa 
•gent  for  the  province  of  PennayUanin;  aud  also  for  those  of  Maa- 
aacbaaetU,  Maryland*  and  Georgia.  Soon  after  this,  he  published 
bit  Canada  p»oq)hle»,  in  which  hp  pointed  out,  in  a  very  foreibia 
manner,  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  conquest  of  thia 
^vinoe  from  the  French^  An  expedition  was  accordingly  pUfiued, 
^•nd  the  OQainand  given  to  Qi^neraJ  Wolfe;  the  aoccess  of  which  ia 
weU  known.  He  now  divided  his  time  indeed  between  philpaopliy 
and  politics,  rendering  many  services  to  both.  Whilat.  het^,  he  ih- 
Iveflled  tKe  elegant  muaical  inatrumeht  called  the  Armonica,  formed 
,of  glaases  played  on  by  the  fingers.  In  the  summer  of  1762  he  re^ 
mrned  to  America;  on  'be  passage  to  which  he  observed' the  singu- 
.lar  affect  produced  by  the  agiiation  of  a  vessel  containing  oil,  floal- 
-ing  on  water;  the  upper  surface  of  the  oil  remained  smooU)  and  un- 
disturbed, whilst  the  water  was  agitated  with  ihe  utmost  commotion^ 
On  his  return  he  received  the  thaiika  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylva- 
jiiji;  which  having  annually  elected  him  a  member  in  his  absence,  he 
again  took  his  ae^t  in  'h'*  body,  and  conliMU|B4  a  steady  defender  of 
t|if  libterHes  of  the  people.  .  f-r   . 

In  1764,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  proprlelariea,  Franklin  lost  his 
teal,  in  the  assembly,  which  he  had  possessed  for  fourteen  years; 
but  i waa. immediately  appointed  provincial  agent  to  England,  for 
which  country  he  presently  aet  out.  In  1766  he  waa  examined  be- 
fore the  parliament,  relative  to  the  atamp-act ;  which  was  soon  after 
repeM«d.  The  aame  year  be  made  a  journey  into  Holland  and  Gor- 
imj^r;  >nd  another  into  France;  being  everywhere  received  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  the  literati  of  all  nations.  In  1773  he  attrac- 
ted the  public  attention  by  a  letter  on  the  duel  between  Mr.  Whate- 
ley  and  Mr.  Templp,  concerning  the  publication  of  governor  Hut- 
chinson^a  lettera,  de<Maring  thai  he  was  ifee  pei-sou  who  had  disco- 
Tared  those  lettera.  On  the  29th  of  January  pext  year,  he  was  ex- 
amiued  before  the  privy-eouncil,  on  a  petition  he  had  presented  long 
iJL«  ..  «o»nk  far  Maasaehaaaits  Bay  againsL  l^lr.  H^chliiabn : 
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^al  this  petition  being  diiagreeable  to  ministry,  it  wtt  pmolpitately 
rejpcttd,  and  Dr.  Franitlin  waa  soon  after  renoved  from  Mn  office  of 
postinaBier  general  for  Amoricn.     Finding  now  all  effort*  to  reilore 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  Iter  colonies  oieless,  he  reliirn- 
ed  to  America  in  1775,  just  after  tlie  commeneemeut  of  li  atiti- 
tien      Being  named  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  eontinenlal  con- 
gress, he  had  a  principal  Hhare  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  and 
declaration  «f  indepondency  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.     In  1770 
he  was  deputed  by  cuugrcHs  to  Canada,  to  negoeiate  with  the  people 
of  that  country,  and  to  persuade  thorn  to  throw  offtli#4)ritish  yoke; 
but  the  Canadians  had  been  so  mnoh  disgusted  with  th«<  hot- headed 
zeal  of  the  New  Englandera,  mho  had  burnt  aome  of  their  ohapels, 
that  they  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  though  enforced  by  all 
the  arguments  Dr.  Franklin  could  make  UNe  of.     On  (he  arrif  al  of 
Lord  Howe  in  America,  in  1776,  he  entered  upon  a  correspondence 
with  him  on  the  anhject  of  reconciliation,    lie  was  aHerwards  tp. 
pointed,  with  two  others,  to  wait  upon  the  English  commissioner!,  and 
learn  the  extent  of  their  powers j  but  as  these  only  wont  to  the 
granting  pardon  upon  aobmission,  he  joined  his  colleagues  in  consi- 
dering them  aa  insufficient.    Dr.  Franklin  waa  decidedly  in  favor  of 
a  declaration  of  independence,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the 
convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  esiabliHhing  a  new  govern- 
meiit  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.    When  it  was  determined  by 
congress  to  open  n  public  negooiation  with  France,  Dr.  Franklin  waa 
axed  upon  to  go  to  that  country;  and  he  hronjrht  about  the  treaty  of 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  produced  an  immediate  war 
between  England  and  Frnoce.     Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sinners,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  signed  the  provl. 
sional  ariicles  of  peace  in  1782,  and  the  definitive  treaty  in  the  fol- 
following  year.     Before  he  left  Europe,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Sweden  and  Prnssia.    Having  seen  the  accompliahment  of  his  wishes 
in  the  independence  of  his  country^  he  requested  to  be  recalled,  and 
after  repeated  solicitations  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
On  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  he  repaired  to  Havre  de  grace,  and 
crossing  the  English  channel,  landrd  at  Newport,  in  tlie  Isle  of 
Wight,  from  whence,  after  a  favorable  passage,  he  arrived  safe  at 
Philadelphia  in  1785      Here  he  was  received  amidst  the  acclama. 
tions  of  a  vast  and  almost  innumerable  multitude,  who  had  floeked 
from  all  part^  to  see  him,  and  who  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  bia 
own  house,  where  in  a  few  days  he  was  visited  by  the  members  of 
congress,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.     He  wa. 
auerwaids  twice  chosen  president  of  the  assembly  of  Philadelphia  • 
39. — VOL.  II.  3  I  ' 
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bok  in  1788  the  increasing  infirmiUei  of  bi«  age  obliged  him  to  ask 
and  obtain  permission  to  retire  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
tranqoillity  ;  and  on, the  l7th  of.  i^pril,  1790,  he  died  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-four  years  and  three  months.  He  left  behind  him  one 
son,  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  a  daughter  married  to  a  merchafit  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Dr.  Franklin  was  author  of  many  tracts  on  electricity, 
and  other  branches  of  natural  piiiiosophy,  as  well  as  op  political  and 
miscellaneous  subjects.  Many  of  his  papers  are  itiserted'in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  Irf)ndon ;  and  his  essays  have  been 
frequently  reprinted  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Anterica,  and  huve, 
in  common  irith  his  other  works,  been  translated  into  several  moderD 
laogbages.  A  complete  edition  of  all  tliese  wa^  printed  in  London 
in  1806,  in  3  ? ols.  8vo,  with  "  Memoirs  of  his  early  lijfe^  written  hy 
himself/*  to  which  the  preceding  article  is  in  a  considerable  degree 
indebted. 

As  a  philosopher  the  distinguishing  chara^cjlciristicf  of  Franklin'* 
mind,  as  they  have  been  appreciated  tiy  a.  very  judic^iu^s  writer^ 
seem  to  hare  been  a  clearness  of  apprebeui>ion,  and  a  s^»dy  and  qq- 
deviating  common  sense.  We  do  not  find  him,  tjajiing  i^^rest^rained 
excursions  into  the  more  difficult  labyfinlbs  of  pliilosq.ph[jC||l  inquiry, 
or  indulging  in  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  Fie  is  in  the  constant 
habit  of  referring  to  acknowledged  farts  and  observations,  and  sug- 
gests the  trials  by  which  his  speculative  opinions  may  be  put  to  the 
test.  He  does  not  seek  for  extraordinary  occasions  of  trying  his 
philosophical  acumen,  nor  sits  down  with  the  preconceived  intentioa 
of  constructing  a  philosophical  system.  It  is  in  the  course  of  his 
familiar  correspondence  that  he  proposes  h:^  new  explanations  of 
phenomena,  and  brings  into  notice  his  new  discoveries.  A  question 
put  by  a  friend,  or  an  accidental  occurrence  of  the  day,  generally 
forms  the  ground-work  of  these  speculationjs.  They  are  taken  up  by 
the  author  as  the  ordinary  topics  of  fi;iendly  injtercourse;  they  appear 
to  cost  him  no  labor  ;  and  are  discussed  without  any  parade.  ]f  an 
iiigeuious  solution  of  a  phenomenon  is  suggested,  it  is  introduced 
with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  and  obvious 
explanation  that  could  be  offered;  and  the  author  seems  to  value 
himself  so  little  upon  it,  that  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  estimating 
it  below  its  real  importance.  If  a  m.ere  hypothesis  be  proposed,  the 
author  himself  is  the  first  to  point  out  its  insufficiency,  and  abandons 
it  with  more  facility  than  he  bad  constructed  it.  Even  the  letters  on 
electricity,  which  are  by  far  the  most  ^nisbed  of  Franklin's  periorm- 
ances,  are  distinctly  characterized  by  all  these  peculiarities,  They 
nrn  at  first  sugorested  by  the  acciJeBtal  oresent  of  an  electrical  tube 
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from  a  eorrespondent  in  Londoo  ;  Franklin  and  his  frienda  are  inseo- 
aibiy  engaged  in  a  course  of  electrical  experiaents ;  the  reiulta  are 
from  tiae  to  time  eoraniunicated  in  the  L«ndon  corre^^nd^nt;  aeve* 
ral  important  diacoverieB  are  made ;  and  \i  length  there  arises  a  fi- 
niihed  and  ingenious  theory  of  electricity.    On  this  account  the 
ifritings  of  Franklin  possess  a  peculiar  charm.  They  excito  ¥i  favor- 
able disposition  and  a  friendly  interest  in  the  reader.    Tbe  author 
never  betrays  any  exertion,  nor  displays  an  unwarrantable  partiality 
for  his  own  speculations;  he  assumes  no  sdperierity  over  his  readers, 
nor  seeks  to  elevate  the  importance  of  his  conceptions,  by  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  declamation,  or  rhetorical  flourishes.    He  exhibits 
no  false  zeal,  no  enthusiasm,  but  calmly  and  modestly  aeeks  after 
truth;  and  if  he  fails  to  find  it,  has  no  desire  to  impose  a  counterfeit 
in  its  stead.    Hie  n&kes  a  familiar  amusement  of  philosophical  ape. 
culation;  and  while  the  reader  thinks  he  has  before  him  an  ordinary 
and  unstudied  letter  to  a  friend,  he  is  insensibly  engaged  in  deep 
disquisitions  of  science,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  iogenioua  «>• 
JiitioDft  of  .^iflicuU  phenbmeiia. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  TABLES. 


UNITED  STATES. 


tS*  REMARKS.  These  tables  were  constructed  from  the  late  censot, 
with  additional  iaformatioo  as  to  new  counties,  and  the  population  of  a 
i^uuiber  of  towns  »ad  villages.  In  some  instances  the  population  of  th0 
tvwnships  only  could  be  ascertained  i  in  such  tp.  in  udded  to  the  namje. 


States  and  Territories. 

Area  8q.  Miles 

.  Population 

1        Seat  of       Memb.  to 

last  Census 

.    Government.   ( 

Confreii, 

Maine 

31,750 

«28,705 

Portland  1 
Bostcn    J 

Massachusetts 

8,600 

472,040 

SO 

New  Hampshire 

8,600 

214,460 

Concord 

0 

Vermont 

8.700 

217,896 

Montpellier 

6 

Rhode  Island 

1,500 

76  9BI 

Providence 

2 

Connecticut 

4,000 

261.942 

Hartford 

7 

New  York 

46,000 

939.049 

Albany 

S7 

New  Jersey 

6,600 

245.562 

Trentoa 

6 

Pennsylvania 

42,500 

810,091 

Harrisburg 

93 

Delaware 

J, 700 

72,674 

Dover 

3 

Maryland 

10,800 

380,546 

Annapolis 

0 

Virginia 

64,000 

974.622 

Richmond 

83 

Ohio 

99.000 

230,760 

Columbus 

Kentucky 

,      39,000 

406,611 

Frankfort 

to 

Tennessee 

40,000 

261,727 

Nashville 

6 

North  CaroHaa 

45,000 

655,600 

Raleigh 

13 

Soo>h  Carolina 

28,700 

415,116 

Columbia 

9 

Georgia 

68,000 

252,433 

Milledgevilie 

6 

Looisiana 

48,000 

76,556 

New  Orleans 

1 

*  Indiana 

34,000 

68,780 

CorydoQ 

1 

f  Mississippi 

43,000 

45,929 

Washington 

1 

Dtst.  of  Columbia 

100 

24,023 

Washington 

0 

Illinois  Territory 

60  000 

12.282 

Kaskaakfa 

0 

Michigao  Territory  27,000 

Nurth.weit  Territory  147,000 
Miiaouri  Territory  1,580,000 
f  Alabama  Territory      43,000 
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4,762     Detroit 


30.845     St.  Louii 
29,483 
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2,459,360    7,23y,903 
AdditioD  in  lodiaoa  and  Mlnis.l 
■ippi,  aod  io  AUbama  Territory.  J      ^^'^^° 


Each  States 
sends  two  > 
Senators.  J 


184 
40 


PopalatUin  by  Cciuui  181B^ 


7,319,263 

Total  leglslatare    224 
f  Population  by  Censtu  1816. 


•Countiea. 
Cumberland 
Hancock 
Kennebeck 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Somerset 
Waihington 
York 

8 


Couatie8. 
Barnstaple 
Berkshire 
Bristol 
Duke's 

Essex 

*  Franklin 

*  Hampden 
Hampshire 
Middlesex 
Naniacket 


MAINE. 


TownahipB. 
34 
7« 
33 
30 
37 
37 
24 
21 

288 


Populatioa. 
42,831 
30,031 
32.564 
42.992 
17.630 
12,910 
7,870 
41,877 


Chief  Towna, 
Portland 
Castine 
Hailoweil 
Wiscayset 
Paris 

Norridgewock 
Machias 
York 


7,169 

1,038 
2,068 
2,083 

880 
1,570 
3,046 


228,70^ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Townships. 

14 

32 

16 

3 

23 


64 

44 

1 

22 


Population. 

22,211 

6,907 

37,168 

3,290 


71.888 


76,275 

52,789 

6,807 

31,245 


Chief  TowBg. 

Barnstable 

Stockbridge 

Taunton 

Edgarton 
r  Salem 
(.Newburyport 


Springfield 
Concord 
Sherburne 
Dedfaam 


1,261 

I,3C5 

12,612 

1,634 


2,767 
1,633 

2,172 


'Mf 
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Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester 

14 


Counties. 
Cheshire 
CooB 
Grafton 
HiUii  borough 

Rockingham 

Strafford 
6 


18 

3 

51 


35,189 
34,381 
«4,910 


Plymouth 

Boston 

Worcester 


290  472,040 

*  Laid  out  sitice  last  Censm, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Townships.        Population.        Chief  Towns, 
35  40,988      Keene  tp. 

24  3,991       Lancaster  tp. 

56  28,462      Haverhill  tp. 

42  49,249       Amherst  tp. 

/"Concord  tp. 
4/6  50,175  <  Portsmouth  tp. 

UBxeter  tp. 
31  41,595       pOTertp. 

213  214,460 

VERMONT. 


4,221 

33,250 

2,677 


1,64$ 
717 
1,105 
1,554 
2,393 
6,934 
1,759 
2,288 


Counties. 
Addison 
Bennington 
Caledonia 
Chittenden 
E^sex 
Franklin 
Grand  Isle 
*  Jefferson 
Orange 
Orleans 
Rutland 
Windham 
Windsor 

IS 


Townsliips, 
24 
16 
23 
24 
14 
19 
5 

2(J 
23 
27 
24 
23 


Population. 
19,993 
15,893 
18,730 
18,120 
3,087 
16,427 
3,445 

25,247 
5,830 
29,486 
26,760 
34,879 


Chief  Towns. 
Middlebury 
Bennington 
Danville 
Burlington 
Guildhall 
St.  Albans 
North  Hero 
Mont  ellier 
Chelsea       , — 
Craftsbury 
Rutland 
Brattleborough 
Windsor 


715 
611 
771 
804 
685 
729 
82 

745 
832 
658 
786 
898 


242  217,895 

*  Laid  out  siact  the  last  Ceosus. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


Qonnties. 
Bristol 
Kent 
Newport 
Proridence 
Washington 


Counties. 
Fairfield 
Hartford 
Litchfield 
Middlesex 
New  Haven 
New  London 
Tolland 
Windham 


Countiei. 
Albany 
Alleghany 
Broome 
f  Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
'F  Chatauque 
Chenango 
Clinton 

Columbia 
Curtlandt 
Delaware 
Dutchess 
Essex       < 


Townships. 
3 

Population. 

5.972 

Chief  Towns. 
Bristol 

4 

9,834. 

Warwick 

7 
10 

7 

16,294 
30,769 
14,962 

Newport 
Providence 
S.  Kingston. 

31  76,931 

CONNECTICUT. 


Townships. 

Population, 

Chief  Towns 

17 

40,950 

Fairfield 

18 

44,73S 

Hartford 

22 

41,376 

Litchfield 

7 

20,723 

Middletown 

17 

37,064 

Neav  Haven 

13 

34,737 

New  Loudon 

10 

13,779 

Tolland 

15 

28.611 

Windham 

119 


261,942 


NEW  YORK. 


Townships. 

Population 

8 

34,631 

5 

1,942 

6 

8,130 

1 

10 

29,843 

2 

14 

21,704 

5 

1.002 

U 

32,390 

6 

8,869 

14 

20,303 

16 

51,363 

n 

9.477 

Chief  Towns. 
Albany 

Angelica  tp. 
Chenango  tp. 
Olean  tp. 
Auburn  tp. 
ChatHuque  tp. 
Ndrwich 
Plattsburg  ip, 

Hudson  " 
Homer 
Delhi  fp. 

Eiizabcthtown  tp. 


2,692 

7,907 
10>07l 


3,995 

2,014 
5,772 
3,23» 
1,638 
500 


9,356 
43» 
225 
458 
50O 

1,039 

225 

3,112 

4048 

350 

2,396 

1,800 

1>362 
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Frankiio 

4 

2.617 

Ezraville 

767 

Genesee 

10 

12,588 

Batavia 

200 

G  rcene 

7 

19,536 

Catfkill 

1,000 

Herkimer 

10 

22.04S 

Herkimer  tp. 

475 

Jefferson 

12 

16  140 

Watertown 

950 

Kings 

6 

8,303 

Flatbush  (p. 

r,159 

Levis 

7 

6.433 

Martinaburgh 

150 

Madison 

11 

25,144 

Cazenovia 

500 

Montgomery 

15 

41,214 

Johnstown 

605 

New  York 

I 

96.373 

New  York 

96,373 

Niagara 

4 

8,971 

Baffalo 

500 

'f  Putnam 

Oneida 

26 

33,792 

Utica 

1,500 

Onondaga 

13 

25.987 

Onondago 

525 

Ontario 

24 

40,032 

Canandaigua 

685 

Orange 

11 

34.374 

New  burgh 

2,000 

Olsego 

21 

38,802 

Otsego 

550 

Queens 

6 

19.336 

Northempstcadtp  2750 

Renssellae/ 

13 

36,309 

Troy 

2,640 

Richmond 

4 

5.347 

Richmond 

100 

Rockfand 

4 

7.758 

Claikstown  tp. 

1,996 

Saratoga 

14 

33.147 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

4 

10,201 

Schenectady 

2,000 

Schoharie 

8 

18.915 

Schoharie 

125 

Seneca 

7 

16  60P 

Orid  tp. 

4.535 

Sieuben 

9 

7  24-6 

Bath 

250 

St.  Lawrence 

12 

7  885 

Oa;densborg 

305 

Suffolk 

9 

21.113 

Riveibead  tp. 

1711 

Sullivan 

7 

6.108 

Thomson  tp. 

1,300 

Tioga 

9 

7.899 

Spencer  tp. 

3.128 

Ulster 

13 

26.576 

Kingston 

750 

+  Warren 

Washington 

21 

44,289 

Salem 

280 

West  Chester 

21 

30,272 

Bedford  tp. 

2.374 

47  452  959.049 

By  a  state  Census  taken  lo  1815  the  population  was  about 
1,030,000. 

f  Laid  out  since  the  last  Census  was  taken. 
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Countiea. 

Townships. 

Population 

Cliief  Towns. 

Bergen 

7 

16,603 

Hackensack  tp.    1,958 

Barlingtoi 

12 

24,979 

Burlington  tp.      2,419 

Cape  May 

3 

3,632 

C.  H. 

Cumberlaad 

8 

12,670 

Bridgetown 

Essex 

10 

25,984 

Newark  tp.          8,008 

Gloucester 

10 

19,744 

Gloucester  fp.       1,726 

Hunterdon 

10 

24,553 

Trenton  tp,        3,002 

Middlesex 

8 

20,381 

NewBriinswick  tp.6,312 

Monmouth 

7 

22.150 

Freehold             4,784 

Morris 

10 

21,828 

Morristown  tp,3,  753 

Salem 

9 

12,761 

Salem                       929 

Somerset 

7 

14,728 

Boundbrook 

Sussex 

15 

25,549 

Newtown  tp.       2,082 

IS 


116 


245,562 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Counties. 

Townships. 

Population 

Chief  Towns 

Adams 

18 

15.152 

Gettysburg 

Alleghany 

15 

25,317 

Pittsburg 

4,768 

Armstrong 

7 

6,143 

Kitaning 

309 

Beaver 

12 

12,168 

Beaver 

426 

Bedford 

15 

15,746 

Bedford 

547 

Berks 

35 

43.116 

Reading  tp. 

3,462 

+  Bradford,  late  Ontario 

Means  vi  lie 

Bucks 

.29 

32,371 

Doylestown 

Butler 

13 

7,346 

Butler  tp. 

458 

Cambria 

3 

2,117 

Ebensburg 

76 

Centre 

11 

10,681 

Beliefont 

303 

Chester 

40 

39,596 

West  Chester 

471 

Clearfield 

J 

87^ 

Clearfield  tp. 

875 

f  Columbia 

Danville 

Crawford 

14 

6,178 

Meadville 

457 

Cumberland 

18 

26,757 

Carlile 

2,491 

Dauphin 

15 

31,883 

Harrisburgh 

tp.2,287 

Delaware 

Ql 

14,734 

Chester 

lj05$ 

Erie 

U 

3.758 

Erie 

.394 

40.— VOL. 

11. 

3k: 
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^H 

Fayette 

19 

24,714 

Union 

999 

|H                    Fraoklia 

14 

23,083 

Chambersbnri; 

2,000 

HH                     Greene 

10 

12,54i 

Way  nesboro' 

^^H                     HuQtingdoD 

18 

14,778 

Hunt'Og'tci 

676 

^^H                     Indiana 

7 

6,214 

Irdiaor; 

200 

^^H                     Jefferson 

1 

161 

JeiferRon  tp» 

161 

^^H                     Lancaster 

35 

53,927 

Lancaster 

5.405 

^Hl                     f  Lebanon 

Lebanon 

^n                    f  Lehigh 

Northampton 

^^H                    Luzerne 

29 

18,109 

Wilkesbarre 

1,225 

^^H                     Lycoming 

18 

ll,©©^ 

Williamspord 

344 

^H                     M*Kean 

1 

142 

Smethports 

^^H                      Mercer 

16 

8,277 

Mercer 

^H                     Mifflin 

9 

12,132 

Lewistown 

474 

Hh                    Montgomery 

30 

29,703 

Nori^istown 

1,336 

H^l                     Nortliampton 

32 

38,145 

EitU'tt 

I^H                      Northcmberland 

26 

3a,327 

Sunbnry 

790 

Hb                      Philadelphia 

^8 

1 11,200 1 

Philadelphia  city  92.866 
Do.    county  18,344 

^^H                       Porter 

I 

39 

Cowdersport 

■9                      f  Pike 

1 

Milford 

83 

■1                      +  Schuylkill 

Orwigsburg 

^Mm                      Somersett 

15 

11,284 

Somerset 

489 

^^H                      •f'  Susquehanna 

Montrose 

^H                      Tioga 

2 

1,687 

Wellsborougb 

^m                     f  Union 

New  Berlin 

H^B                      Venango 

8 

3,060 

Franklin 

159 

^^B                       Warren 

2 

827 

Warren 

^^1                      Washington 

23 

36,289 

Washington 

1,301 

^^H                      Wayne 

12 

4,125 

Bethany 

^H                      Westmoreland 

U 

26,392 

Greenburg 

685 

■|                      York 

22 
651 

31,958 

York 

2,847 

^R                          ^ 

810,091 

^B 

f  Laid  out 

since  last  Ceoius. 

^^^HH 

DELAWARE. 

|B 

Counties. 

Hundredg, 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

M^l 

Kent 

5 

20,495 

Dover 

800 

^1 

New  Caitle 

9 
11 

24,429 
27,750 

Wilmington 
Georgetown 

4,406 

■ 

Suaiicx 

4U0 

1 

S 

25 

72,674 

• 
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MABYLANJD. 


Countiei. 

PopuUtioi 

1.    Chief  Towns. 

AMeghanjr 

6,gog 

Cumberland 

Ann  Arundel 

2M68 

Annapolis 

Baltimore 

29,255. 

V 

Bo  City 

35,583 

)„ 

Ea*t  preciDtf  of  do. 

4,050 

V.  Baltimore 

West  do. 

6,922. 

s 

Cecil 

13.066 

Elkton 

Ctlrert 

8,005 

St.  Leonards 

CarotiDc 

9,458 

Denton 

Charles 

20,24-5 

Port  Tobacco 

Dorchester 

18,108 

Cambridge 

Frederick                *^ 

34,437 

Fredericklown 

H<irford 

21,258 

Harford 

Kent 

11.450 

Chester 

M'^ntgomery 

17,980 

-Unity 

Prince  George 

20,589 

Marlborough 

Queen  Ann's 

16  648 

Centreville 

St.  Mary's 

12.794 

Leonard  T. 

Somerset 

17,195 

Princess  Ann 

Talbot 

14,230 

Easton 

Washington 

18.730 

Elizabeth  town 

Worcester 

16.971 

Snow-Hill 

2,000 
46,556 


4il00 


19  380,546 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Counties.  Population. 

Washington  City 8,2«8 

Georgetown                 .....  4,948 
Washington  County,  exclusive  of  the  City  and  Georgetown    2,315 

Alexandria                   .....  7,227 

Alexandria  County  exclusive  of  the  Town      .           .  1)1115 

VIRGINIA. 


f'li 


Accomack 


Populatloa.        Chief  Towns, 
15,743    Drummond 
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Albemarle 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Augusta 

Batli 

Bedford 

Berkley 

Botetourt 

Brooke 

Brunswick 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Cumberland 

Culpepper 

Cabell 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Faquior 

Fairfax 

Fluvanna 

Frederick 

Franklin 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greeubriar 

Greehsville 

Gilies 

Halifax 

Hampsiiire 

llaiiover. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 


18,268 

10,594 

10,548 

14,308 

4,837 

16,148 

11,479 

13,301 

5,843 

16,411 

20,059 

11,001 

17,544 

5,186 

13,161 

9,979 

9,992 

1S,967 

2.717 

12,624 

3,608 

9.376 

22,689 

13,111 

4,775 

22,574 

10,724, 

10,427 

10,203 

4,941 

6,914 

6.858 

3,745 

23.133 

9.784 

1'6,082 

6.526 

9,958 

9.915 

6j6ll 

9ii86 

9,094 


Charlottesville 

New  Glasgow 

Staunton 

Warm  Springs 

Liberty 

Martinsburg 

Fincastle 

Charle^town 

New  Canton 
Lynchburg 
Port  Royal 

Marysville 
Manchester 
Cartersville 
Fairfax 

Petersburg 

Hampton 

Tappahannock 

Warrentown 

Ceutreville 

Columbia 

Winchester 

Rocky  Mount 


Greensville 

Lewisburg 

Hicksford 

South  Boston 

Roraney 

Hanover 

Moorfietds 

Clarkesburg 

Richmond 

Martinsville 

Smithfield 

Williamsburg 


700 


1,600 


5,668 
600 

2,600 


9't36 


hmo 


1 
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Jefferson 

Kenhaway 

King  and  Queen 

King  George 

Kin<v  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews 

Mecklinburg 

Middlesex 

Monongalia. 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Mason 

Nanseroond 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  County 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottaway 

Nelson 

Ohio 

Orange 

Patrick 

Pendleton 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward, 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Prince  George 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

■'sn" '??«!!•.;  van 

iSoalhamptoQ 


11,851 
3,866 
10,988 
6,454 
9,285 
5,592 
4,694 
21,338 
11,900 
12,265 
8,381 
4,227 
18,453 
4^414 
12,793 
5,444 
8,409 
1,991 
10,324 
6,478 
13,679 
7,474 
8,308 
9,278 
9,684 
8,176 

12,323 
4,695 
4.239 

17,172 
8,073 

12,409 
9,498 

i  1,31 1 
8,050 
2,854 
6,214 

10,318 

12,753 

6.316 

13,640 

13,497 


Charles  Toryn 
Charles  Town 
Dunkirk 

Delaware 
Kilmarnock 
Jonesville 
Leesburg 

Hungary 
Madison 

St.  Tammany 
Wrbanna 
Morgan  Town 
Union  Town 
Christiansbarg 
Point  Pleasant 
Suffolk 
Cumberland 
Norfolk 


Bridge  Town 


Wheeling 
Stannardsville 

Franklin 
Danville 

James  Town 

Kempsville 

Haymarket 

Beverley 

Lexington 


I 


400 


350 
9,193 


400 


Franklin 

Woodstock 

Jerusalem 


r 
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• 

Spotsylvania 

13,296 

Fredericksbarg 

1,600 

Slafford 

9,830 

FalmoQlh 

Surry 

6,866 

Cobham 

Sussex 

11,362 

Tazewell 

3,007 

Jeffersonville 

\ 

*  Tyler 

Warwick 

1,836 

■ 

Washington 

12.136 

Abingt 

on 

Westmoreland 

8,102 

Leeds 

Wood 

3,036 

Newport 

Wythe 

8,266 

Evansham 

York 

1 

6,187 

York 

700 

City  of  Richmond 

9,736 

Norfolk  borough 

9,193 

Petersburgh 

6,C68 

• 

07 

974,622 

«  Laid  out  since  the  last  Census 

was.  taken* 

OHIO. 

Counties. 

Townslii 

ps.        Populations. 

Chief  Towns. 

Adams 

9 

9,434 

West  Union 

224 

*  Ashtabula 

1 

Jfiferton 

Athens 

4 

2,791 

Athens  tp. 

840 

Belmont 

11 

11.0)7 

St.  ClairsTilie 

Batter 

9 

11.150 

Hamilton 

Cay  ah  og  a 

4 

1,469 

Cleaveland  tp. 

547 

Champaign 

9 

6,303 

Urbanna 

- 

*  Claik 

Greenvtlle 

Clermont 

8 

9,965 

Williamsburg  tp. 

1,251 

Clinton 

3 

2.674 

Wilmington 

Columbiana 

17 

10878 

New  Lisbon 

*  Coshocton 

Coshocton 

*Dark 

Delaware 

7 

2,000 

Delaware 

^^H^^B! 

*Erie 

Fairfield 

15 

11,361 

New  Lancaster 

Fayette 

4 

1.854 

Washington 

^KH 

if 

Franklin 
Gallia 

8 
1% 

3,486 
4,181 

rFranklinton  tp. 

tCoLUMBUS 

Galiipolis 

016 
448 

~m 


i. 


Gaega 
Gaernsey 
Green 
HamiltoB 

*  Harrison 
Highland 

*  Huron 

*  Jackson 
Jefferson 

*  Johnson 
Knox 

*  Lawrence 
Licking 
Madison 

*  Medina 
Miami 

*  Monroe 
Montgomery 
Muskiagiim 
Pickaway 
Portage 
Preble 

*  Richland 
Iloss 
Sciota 
Stark 
TrombnII 
Tuscarawa 
Warren 
Washington 

*  Wayne 

45 

The  present 
The  Indians 
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8 
9 

6 
11 


443 


1,429 

2,540 


15 

$ 

7 
6 

> 

7 

II 

10 

9 

7 

16 
9 
7 

19 

5 
12 


2,917  Chardnn 

3.051  Cambridge 

6,870  Zenia  tp. 

15,253  Cincinnati  tp. 

5.766  Hillsboroogh 


17,280      StubenTille  tp      1,617 
2,143       Mount  Vernon 

539 


1746 
2,154 


3.852      Newark  tp; 
1  .€03      New  London 

3.941       Troy 


7.722      Dayton  tp. 
10.036       ZanesTllle  tp. 

7,124      CIrcIeville 

2.995      Ravenna 

3,304       Eaton 

Mansfield 

15,514  Chillicotbe  tp. 

3,599  Portsmouth 

2.734  Canton  tp. 

8,671  Warren  tp. 

3,045  New  Philadelphia 

9  925  Lebanon 

5,991  Marietto  tp.         1,463 
Wooster 


1,369 

846 
875 


[ 


Countiei; 

Adair 

Barren 


320  230,760 

population  of  Ohio  is  estimated  at  450,000. 
m  the  state  of  Ohio  in  1816  amounted  3030. 

•  Laid  out  since  last  Censug. 

KENTUCKY. 

Population.        Chief  TowM.  FopuIatioB. 

",uix      LoxiniDia  ij$ 

11,286      Glasjjovr  344 


U4> 
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""Bath 

NelsoQ 

Boone 

3,608 

Ohio 

Bracken 

3.451 

Augusta 

255 

Pulaik 

Brevkenridge 

8,450 

Petidle 

Bourbon 

.18,0!.''> 

Paris 

838 

Rocket 

Butler 

2,lbl 

Scott 

Bullet 

4,311 

Shelby 

Clarke 

11,519 

Winchester 

538 

*Unio 

Casey 

3,285 

Liberty 

33 

Wayne 

Campbell 

3,060 

Newp?"; 

413 

Washin 

Christian 

11.020 

Hopkinsville 

181 

Warren 

Cumberland 

6.191 

Burksville 

106 

Woodfo 

Clay 

2,398 

) 

Caldwell 

4,268 

59 

Estill 

2,082 

Fayette 

21,370 

Lexington 

4,326 

Franklin 

8.013 

Frankfort 

1,099 

Fleming                  > 

8.947 

Floyd 

3.485 

Piestonville 

32 

Gallatin 
Greenup 

3.307 
2.369 

Port  William 

l20 

Countifi, 
Anderso 

Greene 
Grayson 

6,735 
2.301 

Greensburg 

138 

Bledsoe 
Blouot 

A*                ■       • 

Garrard 

9.186 

Lancaster 

260 

Campbel 

Henry 
Harrison 

6,777 
7.752 

Newcastle 
Cynthiana 

125 

369 

Carter 

Claiborn< 

Cocke 

Henderson 

4,703 

Henderson 

159 

Harden 

7,531 

Elizabeth  Town 

181 

Granger 
Greene 

■  T              ■     * 

Hopkins 

2,964 

Madisonville 

37 

Jessamine 

8.377 

Nicholasvilie 

158 

Hawkins 

JefFers6n 

Knox 

Rhea 

Roane 

Jefferson 

13,399 

Louisville 

1,357 

Knox 

5,876' 

Barboursville 

55 

Livingston 
Lewis 

3,674 
2.357 

Smithland 

99 

Lincoln 

8.676 

Sevier 

C*      It* 

Logan 
Mason 

12,123 

12,459 

Russelville 
Washington   ' 

632 

815 

bullivan 
WasbingK 

Mercer 

12.630 

Danville 

432 

17 

Madison 

15,540 

Richmond 

366 

Mahlenburgh 

4,181 

Greenville 

75 

Montgomery 

12,975 

Mountsterling 

325 

Nicholas 

4,898 

40.- 
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NelsoQ 

Ohio 

Pulaiki 

Pendleton 

Rockcaitic 

Scott 

Shelby 

*  Union 

Wtyne 

Washington 

Warren 

Woodford 

.^9 


14.078 
3,682 
e,897 
3,061 
1,731 
12.419 
M,837 


Bardstown 
Hartford 

Falmoath 

Georgetoim 
Shelbjville 


5,430  Monticello 

13,248  Springfield 

1 1,937  Bowling-Green 

9^659  VersaillcB 

406  511 
*  Laid  out  since  tUe  Census  was  taken. 
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821 
110 

121 

529 
424 

24yt 

154. 

48if 


TENNESSEE. 


Counties. 

Anderson 

Bledsoe 

Blouot 

Campbell 

Carter 

Claiborne 

Co«  ke 

Granger 

Greene 

Hawkins 

JeflfersdA' 

Knox 

Rhea 

Roane 

Sevier 

Sullivan 

Washington 

17 


Population. 
3.959 
8.839 
3,259 
2.668 
4.190 
4,798 
5,154 
6.397 
9,713 

7,643 

7,309 
I0.i71 

2,504 

5,581 

4,595 

6.847 

7,740 

101,367 


Chief  Towns. 

Clinton 

Pikcville 

Maryvilltf 

Jackionburg 

Eiizabethtown 

Tazewell 

Newport 

Rutledge 

Greenville 

Rogersville 

Dandridge 

KnOXVI  LLC 

Washington 

Kingston 

Sevierville 

Bloanstville 

Joneiborough 


40.— VOi.  W. 


dli 
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WEST  TENNESSEE. 


ConatlcK 

PopulatioRt 

Bedford 

8,242 

DftTidsoQ 

15,608 

Dickson 

4,516 

Franklin 

5,730 

Giles 

4,546 

Hickman 

2,583 

Humphries 

1,511 

Jackaon 

5,401 

Lincoln 

6,104 

Montgomery 

8.021 

Maury 

10.S5g 

Oferton 

5,643 

BobertsoD 

7,270 

Katberford 

10.265 

Sumner 

'          18.792 

Smith 

11,649 

Smart 

4.262 

Wilson 

11,952 

Williamson 

13,153 

White 

4,028 

Warren 

5,725 

fit 


Counties. 

Anson 

Ash 

Beaufoit 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brnnswick 

Buncom* 

Burke 

Cabarraa 

Camden 

Gartaret 


Chief  Towni. 
Sbelbyville 
Nashvillb 
Charlotte 
Winchester 
Pulaiki 
Vernon 
Reynoldaburg 
Williamsburg 
FayettcYille 
ClarkesTilJe 
Columbia 
Monroe 
Springfield 
Murfreesboroagh 
Gallatin 
Carthage 
Dover 
Lebanon 
Franklin 
Sparta 
M'Minfilla 


160,360 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


PopalatioB. 
8,831 
d,694 
7,203 
11,218 
5,671 
4,778 
9,277 
11,007 
6,158 
5,347 
4,823 


Chief  Towni. 
Wadesborongb 

Washington 

Wlndaor 

Elizabethtowii 

Bronawick 

Aahville 

Morgantown 

Concord 

Joneabnrg 

Beaaford 


^09 


Caswell 

Chatham 

Chowao 

Columbai 

Craven 

Coroberland 

Currituck 

Duplin 

Edgeoomb 

Frauklin 

Gatea 

Granvillt 

Green 

Gaiidford 

Halifax 

Haywood 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredel 

Johnaoji 

Jones ' 

Lenoir 

Lincol^i 

Martin 

Meclinburg 

Moore 

Montgomery 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pasquotank 

Person 

Pitt 

Perquimans 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 
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Il,7fi7 
12,977 
fl,297 
3.022 
12,676 
9,382 
6,985 
7,863 
12,423 
10,166 
6,965 
15.576 
4.867 
11,420 
15,620 
2,780 
6,0/i2 
6,029 
10,972 

6,867 
4,968 

6,572 

16,359 
6,987 

14,272 

6,367 

8,430 

7,268 

J  1,466 

13,082 
6,669 

20,136 
7,674 
6,642 
9,169 
6.052 

10,112 

6,695 

7,628 

10,316 

2}.5d» 
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Leasbnrg 

Pittsborough 

Edeuton 

Whitesville 

1,600 

Newbern 

Fayetteviile 

Indiantown 

3.4«7 

1,800 

Barecto 

Tarboroogh 
Lo%isburg 

600 

C.  H. 

Wiliiamaboroagh 
C.H. 

Martiville 
Halifax 

,aD« 

Wynlon 

Germantovji 

Statesville 

Smithfield 

Trenton 

Kington 

Lincolnton 

Williamston 

Charlotte 

Alfordstown 

Henderson 

C.  H. 

ft^ilmington 

C.H. 

SwansboroQgh 

Hillsborough 

Nixonton 

Roxboro' 

Greenville 

Hartford 

C.H. 

Rockinghaiji 

Lomberton 

Danbury 


1,«89 


Knltahnr 


ry 


208 


XAA 
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Rutherford 

Sampson 

Stokes 

Stirry 

Tvrrel 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

«2 


13,202 

Rutherfordton 

6,620 

C.  H. 

11,645 

Upper  Sara 

10,366 

Salem 

9,364 

Eiizabethtown 

17.086 

Raleigh 

11,004 

Warrenton 

3,464 

Plymouth 

8,687 

Waynesboro* 

9,054 

Wilkes  C.  H. 

700 

1,000 
300 


555,500 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Counties. 
Abbeville 

*  All  Saiutg 
Barnwell 
Beaufort 

t  Charleston  City 
Charleston  Distriet 
CiiestfcT 
Chesterfield 

*  Claremont 

*  Clarendon 
Colleton 
Darlington 
£dge6eld 
Fairfield 
Georgetown 
Greenville 
Horry 
Kershaw 
Lancasler 
Laurens 
Lexington 

*  Liberty 

*  Murion 
TMarlborough 
Mason 


'Oary 


Population. 
21,150 

12,280 

25,887 
24,711 
38,468 
11,479 
5,564 


26.359 

9,047 

23,160 

11,857 

15,679 

13,133 

4,349 

9.867 

6,318 

14  982 

6,641 


4,966 

8,884 
13,964 


Chief  Towns. 
Abbeville 


Beaufort 


Chester 


Fairfield 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Camden 

Laurens 


Marlborough 
Newbury 


1,000 


2,000 
1,000 


1 


Orange 
Pendleton 

*  Pinkney 
Richland 
iBpartan 

*  St.  Petere 
Sun»|)ter 
Union 

^iiaamsburg 
York 
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13,229  Orangeburg 

22,897  Peudjetoo 

S,0^  Columbia 

14,209  Spartanburg 

19,054  Slatesburg 

J0,99a  Union 

6.b7l  Williamsbtfrg 

i  0,052  York 


1.600 


36 


415,115 

t  By  a  recent  Cenaus  Charleston  coiitajned 
While  People  .  .  ^^  ^^^^ 

Free  People  of  Co  W      .  ,  ,'^00 


*  Laid  out  since  last  Censui. 

GEORGIA. 


23,944 


Countre«. 

Baldwin 

Bryan 

Bullock 

Burke 

Camden 

Chatham 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Effingham 

Elbert 

*  Emanuel 

Franklin 

Glynn 

Greene 

Hancock 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jones 


Population, 
6,356 
2,827 
2,305 

10,858 
3,941 

13,540 
7,628 

11.242 
2,586 

12,156 

10,816 

3,417 
11,679 
13,330 
10,569 

7,573 

£f     ■  1   « 

W,  I  H 

8,597 


Seats  of  Justice. 
MlLLEDOEVH.I,B 
C.  H. 

Statesbnrgh 

Waynesboro' 

St.  Mary's 

Savannah 

Athens 

i^pplingtoQ 

Springfield 

Elberton 

C.  H. 

Carnesvilie 

Brunswick 

Green  bo  ro' 

Sparta 

Jefferson 

Monticello 

Louisviiie 

Clinton 


1.267 


224 

585 

5,215 

273 


78 

411 
317 

70 
220 
524 

8ft 
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Laurens 

t,2lO 

C.H. 

Liber  ly 

■6,428 

Sunbury 

Lincoln 

4,555 

Lincoliiton 

"^  Madison 

t)auieisvilie 

M'lntosh 

5.739 

Darien 

Montgomery 

2.954 

C.H. 

Movgan 

8.369 

Madison 

Oglethorp* 

12,297 

Lexing'on 

Pulas'ki 

2.093 

Hartford 

Putnam 

10,029 

Ealoiitoa 

Richmond 

6,189 

Augusta 

Scriveti 

4.477 

Jacksouboro' 

Tattnal 

2.206 

C.  H. 

Telfaip 

744 

C.H. 

Twiggi 

3,405 

Marion 

"Walton 

1,086 

Warren 

8  725 

Warrenlon 

Witsliington 

9,940 

bandersville 

\Vuyne 

676 

C.  H 

Wilkes   ' 

14.887 

Washington 

"Wjlkins^-iu 

2,154 

Irwiuton 

•40 

t54,433 

*  Laid  out  since  the  Censud  was  take*. 

IS* 

206 

220 
222 

180 

».476 
20 


128 

5d6 


LOUISIANA. 


Parfshes. 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Baton  Rouge  West 

Concordia 

Iberville 

Interior  of  La  Fourdie 

liatchitoches 

Ouachitla 

Ocatahoola 

Orleans 

Plaqueminss 


tf^niino* 


Population. 
2.219 

Chief  Towns. 
Oonaldsonville 

20t 

t,472 
1,109 
1.463 

2,875 

Concordia 

200 

2.679 
1,995 
t876 

Valchitoches 

600 

1,077 
1,164 

24.562 

New  Orleaks 

17,242 

1,549 
4.530 

llTSi 


Rapides    ^ 

St.  Beraard 

St.  Charles 

St.  John  Baptist* 

St.  James 

St.  Land  re  "> 

Opetousas  J 

St.  Mary's  &  St.  Martin's 

Attacapas 
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Alexaodria 


■} 


9.300 
1,020 
3,291 

2,990 
9,96^ 

6,049 
7,67« 
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Opelousas 
St.  Mftrtiii'* 


*  Baton  Rouge  East 

*  New  Feliciana 

*  St.  Helena 

*  St.  Tammany 


76,656 


*%  r  Baton 

r  10,000  J  I*' .^' 

i  )  Spring 

J  CC.  H. 


Baton  Ronsre 
<  Francisviili 
igfield 


16$ 


SQO 
40Q 
li9 


2^  86,556 

*  These  four  parishes,  situated  between  the  Missisarppi  and  Pearl 

rr  ?    *^'  ''T""^'  '"'  ^^'  ''«'''  ''  N.  latitude^ere  .ddi 
to  the  state  after  the  Census  was  taken. 


Count  iet. 

Clark 

Dearborn 

*  Davis 
Franklin 
Gibson 
Harrison 

*  Jackson 
Jefferson 

*  Jennings 
Knox 

*  Oranft 
Perry 
Posey 

*  Rip!ey 

*  Sallivao 
Switzerland 
TT  srwisK 


l8lB. 
Populalion.    Seats  of  Jnstice  and  Chief  rowsj. 
7.000     Charleston.  New  Albany.  Utica 
.4426    Lawrenceburff 


7,970 

Brooke?iII« 

0.330 

Princeton 

6,769 

CORTDOlf 

Broumstown,  Velona 

1.093 

Madison^  New  Lexington 

Vernon 

6,8oa 

Vmcennes,  STiakertown 

Paolit  Orleans,  Bono 

3,000 

7>oy 

«,000 

Blackford,  Harmony 

Fbrt  Harrisofk 

»,«00 

Fev(^ 

i,$«a 

JJariingtm 

45d. 

Whshington 
Wayne 
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6,606     Salem,  Fredericksburg^ 
6,W0    Centreville,  Salisbury 


68,780 
CottDON  j&  the  seat  of  government. 
The  BcatA  of  justiee  are  marked  in  'talics. 
t  *  Laid  out  since  CcnstM  of  1815. 


MISSISSIPP 


i 


Countiest 

Adams 

Amite 

Claiborse 

Fr.inklin 

Greene 

Hancock 

Jefferson 

Lawrence 

Marion 

Pike 

Warren 

Wayne 

WiikinsoQ 


1816. 
Population.     Seats  of  Justice  and  Chief  Towbh 


9,998 

Washington,  Natchez 

5,059 

Liberty 

3,506 

Gibsonport 

2,708 

Franklin  C,  H. 

1.721 

1,000 

St.  Louis,  Bi'oxi 

4,906 

Huntston,  Uniun 

1,784 

1,701 

Jacksonville 

2.618 

. 

2.084 

7,275       Fort  Adams,  Pink neyvi lie, 
— — —  Woodville,  Slijfc 

45,979 

Of  this  population  21,276  are  slaves. 
*  Laid  out  iince  the  Census  o/ 1813. 


Al 

LABAMA  TERRITOKY. 

i 

1 

1816. 

Counties* 

Population.         Chief  Towns. 

i                        Baldwin 

1,163       Fort  Stoddart 

Clarke 

4,196 

j                        Monroe 

6,296      Fort  Min,  Fort  Mo 

Jackflon 

969 

Washington 

.     2>559      Fort  St.  Stephens 

Madt«*n 

U;200      HuDtsville 
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Mobib  1,900      Mobile 

29,083 
Of  this  popolatton  9,247  are  slaves. 
The  Indians  not  enumerated,  probably  amount  to  20,000. 

ILLINOIS  TERRITORY. 


I  f 


C«untiea. 

*  Edward 

*  Johnsoa 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 
£d  wards  vil)c» 

*  Madison 

Randolph 
St.  Clair 
*  Wabash 

7,275 
5,007 

Kaskasf  n 

622 


6  12,282 

The  population  probably  exceeds  20,000. 
Other  towns.     St.  Philip,  Cahokia,  Prairie  da  Rocher,  Sbaw- 
«ee  town,  Wilkinsonville,  L'Aigl»,  BeJIe  Founlaine. 
•  Laid  out  since  the  last  Census  was  taken. 

MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 


Districts. 

Detroit 

Erie 

Huron 

Miehilimaekinae 


Population.     Cliscf  Towns. 
2,237      Detroit 
1,340 
580 
615 


*  4,762 

The  present  population  probably  exceeds  i  2,000, 


770 


MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 


Distritts. 
Cape  Girardean 
Kev  Madrid 
Sf.  QiiaqleB 


4n»^v. 


nf     ■■i^ 


Popn'>^ion. 
^,888 
2,103 
3,505 


^liUf  Towns. 
€ape  Girardeau 
New  Madrid 
St.  Charles 


4«0 
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St.  IiouIr 

St.  Genevieve 

Counties  laid  oot  sined  last 

CeoBos : 
Arkansas 
Howard 
Lawrence 
WasbingtoD 


6,667      St.  LoLii 
4,620      St.  Genet ieve 


>  1,062 


1,«00 


7  S0,84S 

The  populatioii  bas  probably  doubled  sinse  last  «et«i>> 
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INDEX. 


I%»  Numerals  denote  the  Volume^  the  Figures  the  Pa'e. 

Am  ERISA,  discovery  of,  by  Columbus,  !.  8. 
dariTation  of  its  name,  i.  2. 
geographical  sketch  of,  i.  155. 
original  inhabitants,  description  of,  1.  102, 
(North)  geographical  and  natural  history  of,  i.  160. 

political  history  of,  i.  231. 

inland  seas  and  lakes,  1.161. 

United  Colonies  declared  free  and  independent  Stale*. 
I.  283.     See  United  Slates.  ^ 

(South)  geographical  sketch  of,  i.  155. 
principal  rivers  of,  i.  150. 
Americus  Yesputius,  gives  his  name  to  the  New  World    i   11 
Amazon,  river,  i.  161.  >  ••    ». 

Andre,  (Major)  arrest  and  execution  of,  i.  342. 
Apalachian  Mountains,  I.  I7'2. 
Arnold,  (Gen.)  treason  and  flight  of,  i.  343. 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  treaty  of,  i.233. 
•  Baltimore,  (Lord)  charter  granted  to,  i.  53. 
Bermudas  Islands,  account  of,  i,  '203. 
Birkbeck's  Works,  extracts  from,  ii.  364. 

letter  on  American  agriculture,  ii.  40.S. 
Boston,  disturbances  at,  i.  249. 

destruction  of  Tea  at,  i.  253. 
severe  laws  against,  i,  253. 
Assembly,  spirited  conduct  of,  i.  254, 
»     jj     ,     /^      X    ""^raoved  to  Salem,  i.  264. 
Braddock,  (Gen.)  defeat  of,  i,  232. 
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